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A Few of the Good Things Coming 
in the May Number of SMITH’S: 








HILLSIDE FARM 
A novelette by Ellis Parker Butler is the delicately sensitive story of a 
country lad who made himself and his home famous—a story of Youth 
and Ambition and Love. 


THE PRINCESS AND THE JANITOR 
A charming, bright tale, sparkling with humor, told by Ethelyn Leslie 
Huston. 
FATHERING A SAMMIE 
A story of the times, from real life, written with all of Bessie R. 
Hoover’s fine skill. 
HORACE YOMANS’ LAST STORY 
A rattling, swift-moving, humorous account of the puzzling things that 
happened to end the career of a well-known writer, told by L. H. 
Robbins. 
ECHOES FROM THE EXPOSITION 
Lucy Stone Terrill contributes this delightful account of one day’s 
experiences at San Diego. 
THE TOLL OF THE ROAD 
The second installment of Marion Hill’s long-awaited serial takes its 
heroine “on the road,” and is vividly real and touching. 
MEN ARE SUCH FOOLS! 
Of course it’s a love story, but, like everything Royal Brown writes, it 
is out of the ordinary. 
Other contributors to the May number are Theodore Goodridge Roberts, 
Kay Cleaver Strahan, Anne O’Hagan, Mary Davoren Chambers, Grace 
M. Sissons, and Doctor Lillian Whitney. 








Get SMITHS at the nearest news 
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Because Victor Records and Victor In- 
struments are scientifically coordinated and 
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} = synchronized in the processes of manufac- 
B) ture, their use, one with the other, is abso- 
: el lutely essential to a perfect reproduction. 
i When you want to hear Caruso—or 
B 


any other of the world’s greatest artists 
—just as he actually sings in real life, it is 
necessary to play his Victor Record with 
a Victor Needle or Tungs-tone Stylus on 
the Victrola. That is the instrument for 
which the record was made, and 
only by their combined use is the 
true tone of the artist faithfully 
reproduced. 
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There are Victor dealers everywhere 
and they will gladly demonstrate the 
various styles of the Victor and Victrola 
—$10 to $400—and play any music you 
wish to hear. Period styles to order 
from $375 to $950. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 










y Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
it Canadian Distributors 
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EW New Victor Records demonstrated at 
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all dealers on the Ist of each month Victrola XVII, $26: 
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Victrola XVII, electric, $325 
Mahogany or oak 
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The Toll of the Road 


By Marion Hill 


Author of “Bridging a Distance,” 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


“The Great Perhaps,” etc, 


E. C. CASWELL 


The attraction of a career upon the stage has at one time or another appealed 


to almost every girl in every country town. 


Here is one to whom the opportunity 


came. The story is told in her own vivid, naive way—in three generous installments. 


CHAPTER LI. 

EING a girl, I don’t know exactly 
what “respectability” means, 
That is, I haven’t any of the in- 
teresting facts about it that ministers 
have, and couldn’t possibly string to- 
gether enough clever statistics about it 
to make an essay. I only know what 
it meant in Stroudstown, where we 
lived. But knowing doesn’t make it 
any easier to put into words, for its 
definition can’t be packed into a dic- 
tionary sentence. It has to be strung 
out by a mention of a whole lot of 

trivial-sounding things. 

For instance, people who owned their 
own house, if only a cottage, were 
slightly more respectable than those 
who rented and moved when the place 
needed repairing. And people who 
made over their old clothes, if they had 
to, were more respectable than those 
who bought up-to-date garments on the 
installment plan. And people who went 
to church regularly—which means to 
the Friday-night song service, too— 
were more respectable than those who 
went only on good-weather Sundays. 


As for people who did not go to church 
at all, they just ought to have heard 
what was said about them! It wasn’t 
at all respectable if your menfolks took 
whisky except for medicine. Women 
who did so weren’t even considered to 
be women. 

But I could go on forever this way 
and still not succeed in making Strouds- 
town respectability sound clear or in- 
viting—when it is both—so I might as 
well stop right here at the beginning 
and start my story—if I have one, 
which truly I have not in the right and 
exciting sense. The things to be here- 
after told, even if boiled down to a 
paragraph, would never be judged read- 
able enough to be given space in the 
columns of a county newspaper. But, 
you see, it’s my story, and that makes 
me want to tell it. A person’s own cat, 
you know, always seems to her a 
worthier animal than the menagerie’s 
best tiger. 

Before throwing the question of re- 
spectability quite aside, however, I must 
state that we, the Halls, were most aw- 
fully it, and took enough pride in the 
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fact to feel substantially compensated 
for not having been allowed to be born 
stylish or rich. 

The story, such as it is, had its be- 
ginning on a day when I looked well 
and chanced to feel talkative. This last 
I generally don’t. But the talkativeness 
was the day’s fault rather than mine. 

Some days—haven’t you noticed ?— 
impel a positive craving for friendly 
conversation, unlimbering even a stub- 
born tongue into unwonted companion- 
ability, wooing a person who is alone 
into chattering with the very birds and 
to the quiet grasses by the roadside. 
This was such a one—a friendly day, a 
perfect-tempered day, a day neither hot 
nor cold, nor too long nor too short; a 
day belonging only to early September, 
when the sun’s great warmth is more 
benignant than oppressive and—best of 
all—when the landscape is still greenly 
all summer’s, betraying not even a hint 
of that heartbreaking yellow which 
warns that autumn is come. Ah, that 
first soft blight of yellow, insidiously 
heralded in the fields by the soulless 
goldenrod, how I loathe it! 

“As for you,” I said, after careful 
scrutiny, “you’d better keep green!” 

I was talking to the maple tree at 
our gate, having stopped under it, while 
passing out on my way to town, to look 
lovingly, but apprehensively, into its 
highest branches, for I knew its pro- 
clivity for giving up at the first hint 
of frost. 

“Don’t you dare turn blond, then 
pink, then Titian, then wretchedly bald- 
headed! This is only the first of Sep- 
tember, and there’s no need for you to 
hurry, as you always do, to make your- 
self a fright before any of the rest of 
the trees. Nobody hereabouts admires 
you for it. It’s only the craziest of 
poets who rave over your ‘mantle of 
crimson and gold.’ And even they do 
it from the warmest and most com- 
fortable of cities. They haven’t the 


ghost of an idea what winter in’ the 


country really means. I have. It’s my 
dreary fate.” 

Sauntering on toward town, I let my 
thoughts dwell gloomily on the fact that 
I was to teach school that winter in the 
blizzardy ruggedness of actual country, 
in a dreary farming locality called Para- 
dise Corners, where I was to be “school- 
ma’am’”’ to thirty or forty rural young- 
sters of varying ages, some of the big 
ones really ruffians, and all of them in- 
clined to give me an anxiously lively 
time. 

I knew just what to expect, for I had 
taught before. Then, though, I had 
made politic love to the tallest boys and 
had got on famously under their pro- 
tection; but I was engaged to be mar- 
ried now and would be obliged, and be 
expected, to behave. Hampered by dis- 
cretion, doubtless I should be powerless 
to wheedle assistance in the way of 
sweeping and keeping the fire going, 
but would have to do it all myself. In 
a country school, one is one’s own jan- 
itor. That is why a teacher had better 
make love to the huskiest boys. 

Yes, the widely spread report of my 
engagement was going to rob the winter 
of all but the meagerest entertainment. 

3ut I accepted this phase with easy 

compliance, having been brought up to 
believe that an engaged woman is prac- 
tically a married woman, and that a 
married woman is indecent if she be- 
trays a hankering after any of the de- 
lights of her girlhood. 

Such is Stroudstown’s ruling in re- 
gard to matrimony. 

And God knows but what it may be 
right. A married woman who is 
“frisky” is no more entitled to be con- 
sidered a married woman than a corpse 
is entitled to be considered dead if it 
insists upon sitting up and playing 
nightly poker on its tomb slab. 

“Beast!” I here said indignantly, 
apostrophizing aloud an immense tour- 
ing car which had come upon my medi- 
tations so noiselessly as to send me a 
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farcical foot up in the air when its horn 
sounded. 

For of course I was in the middle 
of the road, the “walk,” as we Strouds- 
towners somewhat metaphorically call 
it, being little more than a cow path, 
and overgrown with weeds at that. To 
the initiated, this proves that I lived 
rather out of the corporate limits than 
in, for Stroudstown proper is not guilt- 
less of the clean stretches of asphalt 
pavement desirable in a burg of its size 
and importance. 

I painstakingly scowled after the car 
which had startled me—a silly busi- 
ness, as it was far out of the scowl area 
already, but the insane impulse was 
akin to the one that makes us smile be- 
witchingly into the telephone when we 
want to captivate the person at the 
other end. 

The chauffeur’s broad back ought to 
have twitched under the intensity of 
the regard I threw upon it. Catching 
sight of his number, 1313, I switched 
off to a new track of thought. 

“Thirteen thirtéen! That man can’t 
be superstitious! Perhaps, though, he 
takes the two thirteens as he would a 
double negative and argues affirmative 
good luck out of them. But J wouldn’t 
ride in that car for a small fortune.” 

Which only goes to show what inno- 
cently unreliable statements can pro- 
ceed from the mouth of a twenty-year- 
old girl; for in a few hours I was vol- 
untarily to turn my back upon home 
and friends and affianced husband, was 
to put my entire trust in that unknown 
distant speck of a man who had just 
tooted his horn at me, and was to ride 
away with him to a problematic future 
in that very car, 1313. 

Not knowing this, it was with un- 
troubled serenity that I pursued my 
way into town, taking a little street 
that would lead me past a tiny vacant 
lot which it was part of every day’s 
business for me to glimpse. It was a 
building lot, not larger than twenty- 


nine by eighty. feet—a mere pocket 
handkerchief of ground, but some day 
my home was to be erected on it, my 
home and Terry’s. 

Terry had paid away all his savings, 
every last whiff of them, in buying that 
land, and he and I were pledged to 
work like mad to earn enough more to 
put up our little house. For we in- 
tended to start right, with a paid-for 
roof over our heads. Terry and I were 
born householders and couldn’t tolerate 
the flimsy idea of renting. We spent 
every night of our lives drawing plans 
for that house, improving them or re- 
ducing them according to how our sav- 
ings grew or dwindled. We already 
had plans enough drawn to paper a 
large attic. The fun it was! 

There! The spot was met and 
passed, and my day’s mission was prac- 
tically over except for the shops. How 
sunny the lot had looked! It, and all 
it stood for, sent a warm fire racing 
into my heart. Its very sign, misspelled, 
“Dump No Rubbage,” seemed to me 
sacred enough to have a halo around 
it. A picture of the little house-to-be 
sprang up in my mind’s eye, a house 
mostly porch, covered with a crimson- 
rambler bush in profuse bloom. Sep- 
tember or no September—I refused to 
be hampered by the season—that rose 
was always in blossom when I thought 
about it, and my heart was in blossom 
with it. 

Here a voice dropped on me from 
farther up in the air than a voice ought 
to be. 

“Hello, Gert!” it said to me. 

So occupied was I with Terry in the 
spirit that this evidence of him in the 
flesh hardly surprised me, though his 
business should have held him at that 
particular moment incarcerated at a 
desk, not liberated him like this, in the 
middle of the street, with somebody 
else’s horse and buggy, too. 

“Pleased to meet you, Mr. Powers,” 
I said, smiling happily. 
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I waited quite breathlessly. 


We were at that comfortable stage 
in an engagement when almost anything 
personal passed for wit, and the use of 
“Mr.” at this crisis was brilliant. 

I never once dreamed that I was com- 
monplace, oh, never, never, never! 
Why should I? I was so young, so 
well, so happy, my dress was so clean 
and well ironed, Terry was so glossy 
and clever a young man to be engaged 
to, the day was so sunny and smiling 
and perfect, why should I doubt the 
refinement of it all? 


Terry reached for the whip as if to 
use it on me, which showed that he, 
too, could be brilliant. 

“Oh, we’re not married yet,” I re- 
minded him. 

We both quite doubled up at this. 

“That’s so—we’re not,” remembered 
Terry. Therefore he put back the whip 
and touched his hat. ‘Get in, Gert, and 
I'll drive you home.” 

It was one of Terry’s idiosyncrasies 
never to doubt for a moment but that 
his wishes would be mine, too. 
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“T’ve only just come downtown and 
haven’t seen the shops,” I hinted. 

It was another idiosyncrasy of 
Terry’s to turn the most unintentional 
remark into a personal affront. 

“Oh, if the shops are more impor- 
tant to you than my affectionate re- 
quests, why ” He gathered up the 
slack reins suggestively. 

“Why, Terry!” I gulped. “Why, 
Terry!” and I climbed~hastily in be- 
side him. Then I ingratiatingly threw 
myself into his affairs by asking, apro- 
pos of the horse and buggy, “What are 
you doing with Tom Murray’s outfit?” 
In a small town everybody 
everybody elfse’s team. 

“Borrowed it. Have to drive to the 
Water Gap.” 

“Oh, good!” was my happy cry. “I'll 


” 


knows 


go along. 

“No,” announced he _ positively. 
Terry had the virtue of always know- 
ing his own mind. “You'll hop right 
out when-we arrive at your gate, for 
I’ve got to drive a fool of an agent, 
Gert, and he’s perched on the bridge 
waiting for me to pick him up.” 

“Drive slowly just a minute!’ [ im- 
plored, craning my neck to look at a 
clearance sale of table linens in a store 
window. 

Terry looked as longingly as I, for 
we were both buying household ma- 
terial whenever possible, but this being 
the end of summer, our pockets were 
dismally empty. School-teaching would 
have at least its salary to recommend it. 

“Gert,” resumed Terry, after a silent 
ride out of the temptations of the shop- 
ping district, “this Water Gap business 
promises something pretty good for me. 
I wish I could tell you about it.” 

“Why don’t you?” I suggested. 

“Haven’t time. You’re almost 
home.” 

That was true. Tom Murray’s bay 
pacer, with her lazy-looking waggle, 
could streak over the ground like light- 


ning, and my maple tree was again in 
sight. ‘ 

“But I'll come up to-night, Gert, and 
talk it over. What are you going to 
do all afternoon?” 

His inference was that his absence 
would cripple me. 

“Wash my hair,” I replied promptly, 
and began to take out hatpins and hair- 
pins, then and there. 

I always nervously tried to get some- 
thing unamiable into my hands when- 
ever it came time for Terry to take his 
farewells ; otherwise he was apt to want 
to show demonstrativeness; and to tell 
the truth, I unaffectedly hated freedoms 
of any sort, even from him. This in- 


grained reserve was the very thing that 
had charmed Terry and given him con- 
fidence in me, at the beginning; but I 
noticed that it was now annoying him 
and making him suspicious. I 
times wondered whether Terry had be- 
come engaged to me just for the tussle 


some- 


of changing my opinions. 

He rightly translated the weapons in 
my hands and immediately grew chol- 
eric, stopping the horse with the con- 
quering force he could not as yet em- 
ploy on me. 

I got out mournfully. 

“You always go off angry, Terry.” 

He stiffly touched his hat and drove 
away, but I looked after him, confident 
of what would happen. It is comfort- 
ing to know one’s Terry. Before he 
reached the bend of the road, contrition 
caused him to look back and wave his 
hand at me. I forgivingly waved in 
response. 

“But I’d think more of you if you 
were evener,” I confided to his distant 
figure, vaguely troubled. I was an ad- 
mirer of restraint. “I could very easily 
not love you, Terry Powers. Oh, well, 
now for Burke’s pump!” 

In our neighborhood, whenever we 
wash our hair, we go for water to 
Widow Burke’s well, which has borax 
in it, or ammonia, or soda, or some- 
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thing. The point is, we have to go 
there; convention allowing us no choice. 
And Convention, especially concerning 
trivialities, never goes uncapitalized in 
Stroudstown. 

Not needing to seek any better pri- 
vacy than the rural seclusion of my 
own front yard, | disdained to enter 
the house, but shook down my hair on 
the. spot, parted it with my fingers, and 
braided it into two thick braids hang- 
ing in front of my ears, almost touch- 
ing my nose, and reaching far below 
my knees. Terry once said that if I 
had as much brains as hair, I’d be the 
eighth wonder of the world. Then I 
caught up a pail and started to run to 
Burke’s, but dodged behind our maple 
trunk to let a strange man go by. 

However, he pulled up at sight of 


me and stood stock-still and stared. I 


as intensely stared in return. 

He was that farest thing in creation 
—a consistently handsome man, an- 
swering in every point to the acknowl- 
edged standards of beauty. So abso- 
lute was this beauty of his that it made 
him public property in a way, just as 
if he were a landscape or a sunset. I 
felt no more compunction for my en- 
thusiastic, but impersonal, admiration 
than if I had been appreciating a statue. 

In storybooks a good-looking man 
is always compared to a Greek god or 
a Viking. Since the only Greek god 
I knew anything about was Zeus, who 
was pictured in our school mythology 
as a lumpy-muscled old creature with 
a beard, I couldn’t possibly call this 
stranger one. And I had never seen a 
Viking. These two props of compari- 
son knocked from under me, I find it 
hard to classify this stranger’s astonish- 
ing comeliness. 

His age, too, was baffling. Perhaps 
he was thirty; perhaps forty—up to 
this time I had always considered a man 
past thirty to be ripe only for the grave 
and not worth looking at—but if a hun- 
dred, what difference did it make? The 


‘ity of attraction. 


one definite fact was that his age, be it 
what it might, was just right. His 
height was just right. His bearing was 
just right. He radiated a positive qual- 
Delighted with. the 
ensemble, I. began to go into details 
His facé was clean-shaven, his chin was 
cleft deeply, his mouth was like a beau- 
tiful child’s in perfection. of outline 
and softness of expression, his eyes 

Here is where I jerked nervously 
back, aware for the first time that it 
was a man indeed and not a sunset at 
which I was staring. Those indescrib- 
ably glowing, living eyes! I shifted my 
glance from them with a shame that 
was as burning as it was belated. 

“T really beg your pardon,” he urged 
swiftly, thus reminding me that he, too, 
had been doing some staring. 

His voice was as magnetic as the rest 
of him, being as warm and alive as a 
touch. There is really no other way of 
describing it. 

“Unpardonably rude as I have been 
in standing to gaze,” he weht on, “I 
want to be more rude still and say what 
I have no right to say. May I? May 
I ask you an extraordinary question?” 

“Haven’t you just done so?” I asked 
gravely, yet a little quizzically, too. 
Seeing that he had assumed all the con- 
trition, my poise came back to me. 

“That’s true,” he confessed, more 
contrite than ever. “I can but beg your 
pardon a second time and leave you.” 

He raised his hat high, an exagger- 
ation of courtesy that was anything but 
displeasing, and turned to go, but had 
not taken two steps before he was back 
again. 

This time he came right up to our 
gate, leaned against it, and smiled. 

Now that doesn’t sound much, does 
it? But I found myself catching my 
breath as if something tremendously 
exciting had happened. At any rate, it 
was coming. I could see that in his 
eyes. And the smile—oh, it was the 
most persuasive sort of a thing! As if 
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he knew he could win me over to his 
way of thinking—whatever that might 
be—and intended to try. 

[ waited quite breathlessly. 

Then, before he could speak, his ex- 
asperating sense of politeness stepped 
in again and put an end to what prom- 
ised to be an adventure. His smile 
went out like a lamp. Again he took 
off his hat in farewell, throwing back 
his head masterfully as if overcoming 
a temptation, and, turning decisively, 
strode off for good and all. 

With an “extraordinary 
unasked ! 

There was really nothing left for me 
to do except to run after him. 


And I did it. 


question” 


CHAPTER II. 


In extenuation of this undignified 
proceeding, I might remark that twenty 
is not so tremendously old, after all, 
and is subject to many a lapse back 


into childishness. I sped after this man 
as a tantalized urchin might speed after 
Santa Claus to see what toy he had 
withheld. I never would have chased 
a man as young as Terry. Terry was 
twenty-three. Furthermore, Terry 
would have proved a compromising 
handful if caught, whereas the object 
of my present pursuit looked as benig- 
nant as a church. 

Still further in extenuation, his back 
proved familiar, being unmistakably the 
back of the autoist who had nearly run 
me down on this very spot not an hour 
ago. This discovery, seemed to turn 
him at once into an old friend; so I 
dropped my pail, hung onto my braids 
to help them from slapping, and flew 
like a dart. 

“This is just about the place,” I 
panted when within hearing distance, 
“where you honked yotir machine at 
me.” 

The imbecility of this remark had 
the intended effect and caused him to 
turn around. 


“You will let me speak?” he in- 
quired. ‘I’m so very glad?” 

He put out his two hands to imvite 
mine into them, but I had my limits 
even in dealing with Santa Claus, so 
maintained the clutch on %ny braids. 

“Curiosity conquered,” was my brief 
explanation for being there. 

“Where may we talk?” he asked, 
with a glance in the direction of my 
porch—Aunt Josie’s porch, rather. 

“Talk? Right here,” was my quick 
rejoinder, and I leaned _hospitably 
against a fence. 

I tried to shove the thick cables of 
braids out of sight, or at least decently 
behind my ears, but as they had been 
plaited for washing purposes to hang 
just where they were—almost in front 
of my eyes—they persisted in staying 
there. 

“Do leave them alone,” begged the 
man. “They’ll help clear up the situa- 
tion.” ; 

At this I frankly laughed. 

“No, of you don’t under- 
stand,” he went on. “But you will. 
First, I crave your permission to give 
you my name. It’s Lorrimer—Maurice 
Lorrimer.”’ 

He paused to give me the oppor- 
tunity of offering my name in return. 
But I saw no reason to do so. More- 
over, I was too busy glorying in the 
already established remarkableness of 
the encounter—something royal to tell 
the other girls—for Maurice Lorrimer 
was the most widely paragraphed actor 
and author in the United States. 

His pause being thus unproductive, 
he reddened slightly, but courteously 
inclined his head in acceptance of my 
reserve. 

“Again you are right,” he said. “T’ll 
hurry to. the point of things. The 
preface is that I’m an actor who has 
written a play. For months—I might 
say for years—I’ve carried around in 
my portrait gallery of hope an ideal 
face, a woman’s face of a type so rare 


course 
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that I despaired of ever seeing its ful- 
fillment in the flesh. One of the char- 
acters in the play—which is under re- 
hearsal and which we try out on the 
road this winter—is an Egyptian prin- 
cess. Hers # a minor role, but one 
around which much of the plot and 
action center. So I want her to look 
the part to perfection. She has been 
so earnestly in my thoughts that she is 
alive to me, alive. I know just how 
she ought to look. But I had almost 
given up hope of realizing my mental 
picture till I saw you.” 

I tugged at my coiffure somewhat de- 
risively. 

“And she wears her hair this way?” 
I threw in, intending sarcasm. . 

“She wears her hair that way,” he 
answered, deadly serious. “It’s a way 
that unfortunately caricatures every 
face upon which I’ve tried it, destroy- 
ing its intelligence, vulgarizing all its 
bad points. You, on the contrary, are 
made simply superb!” 

“Don’t!” I cried with a flash of an- 
ger. This was too personal. 

“Look at yourself,” he ordered, draw- 
ing from his pocket a small traveling 
case and opening it at its tiny mirror. 

“T see what you mean,” was my slow 
admission, after a view as of a strange 
girl. 

The face that gloomed back at me 
from the glass was foreign enough to 
have come off an obelisk, mysteriously 
quiet, enigmatic in its reserve of ex- 
pression, and made strikingly archaic 
by the two broad and flat ropes of hair 
that hung down against the cheeks. 

“But ‘superb’ isn’t ‘pretty,’ is it?” I 
ruminated audibly. To be pretty was 
the first duty of Stroudstown maidens, 
and it was generally considered to be 
successfully accomplished by the wear- 
ing of the openest of net waists and a 
necklace of beads colored to match 
one’s ribbons. 

“No; thank the Lord!” 

“So you were going to offer me an 


engagement,” I ruminated on, piecing 
out his story for him, my glance still 
on the potential princess in the mirror, 

“I do offer it. I more than offer— 
I fairly thrust it upon you. You must 
accept—for the sake of the American 
drama.” 

Thinking that nothing but intended 
humor would make a man suggest that 
the fate of his own play would effect 
the American drama, I responsively 
smiled. 

“That means that you will come?” 
translated Lorrimer eagerly. 

My smile disappeared definitely. 

“Good gracious, no! I’m engaged 
to be married.” 

“What difference does that make?” 

He didn’t know Terry. 

“Nor have I ever been on the stage.” 

“What difference does that make?” 

“And I’m under contract to teach 
country school this winter.” 

Here he looked scandalized, saying: 

“That makes every difference in the 
world, and you'll have to close with 
my offer! My beautiful Egyptian prin- 
cess shall not teach a country school!” 

He was growing so intent and confi- 
dent that I had to shake my head very 
decidedly. 

“No, Mr. Lorrimer, it’s utterly out 
of the question.” 

“Wait till you hear more,” he urged. 
“My company is a good one. They’re 
good not only professionally, but as 
men and women. You could make some 
of them your friends. We play good 
towns, good theaters. I admit that the 
booking is mostly for one-night stands, 
but our audiences will be of the best. 
Not to flatter myself, but to reassure 
you, I don’t hesitate to assert that my 
name at the head of a concern is a 
positive guarantee of honest dealing and 
regular salary. You run no possible 
risk ig 

“Oh, I love risks!” I threw in. 
“That’s not it at all. Only, I’m rooted 
to this little town like one of its trees. 





My aunt and uncle, with whom I live, 
would really send the _police-patrol 
wagon after me were I to attempt to 
leave.” 

“Nonsense! They permit you to go 
away to teach school.” 

“Oh, yes. I get forty dollars a month 
for that.” 

“You'll get forty dollars a week with 
me.” 

“Are you joking?” 

“T am not.” 

I visibly wavered. Forty dollars a 
week brought the little house—Terry’s 
and mine—nearer by many months. 

“That’s right,” encouraged Lorrimer. 
“Think how big a thing this is. No 
need to decide on the spot, though. 
I’m stopping to-night at your fine hotel 
down yonder. Telephone me to-mor- 
BOW morning or to-night, and telephone 
yes. You can find out all about me in 
the meantime. But can’t you advance 


I asked, startled. 


I burst in remorselessly. ‘‘Aunt Josie, will 
you go with me?’’ 


enough faith in me to give me your 
name ?” 

“Hall,” I responded, wishing that it 
had a more flowing sound. To help 
out, I gave the rest,of it—‘Gert.” That 
only made it worse. “Gert Hall” had 
never before sounded deficient in my 
ears. Now for the first time it irri- 
tated me. 

“Thank you, Miss Hall. 
how old you are.” 

“Twenty.” 

“You are of age. 
aunt or no aunt.” 

Recollection of the little house had 
brought visions of Terry with it, Terry, 
alone all the long winter. The deser- 
tion of it! Furious with myself for my 
momentary thought of leaving him, I 
threw tremendous warmth into my next 
words: 

“T wouldn’t come for a fortune! I 
don’t want to!” 


Tell 


me 


Come with me, 
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“TI wish you had told me that before,” 
said Maurice Lorrimer politely, but 
speaking from a background of ice- 
bergs. ‘Good day.” 

He walked away and disappeared ; 
and with him went the glamour of ro- 
mance which had tended to dazzle my 
vision from the sternly practical things 
of life. 

Walking toward home, I stopped, 
stooped, and regained my pail. Every- 
thing was just as it had been. 

“But I found out what he wanted, 
anyway,” I told myself. 

I slowly wandered to Burke’s pump. 


CHAPTER III. 


When a man starts in to talk about 
himself, the only way to stop him is 
to let him go on; he gets through, then, 
some time or other, and is in a good 
enough humor to listen to something 
else. 

So I let Terry run on till he ran 
down—about the Water Gap business. 
At the detailed close, “It’s quite a pro- 
motion, isn’t it, Terry?” I asked, sing- 
ing his praises into the question. 

We were strolling in the starlight up 
and down the grassy walk in front of 
the house, about which I had just es- 
caped a quarrel. For I thought it not 
romantic, as Terry did, but snaky and 
consequently precarious. Terry said 
snakes never came out at night; and 
as he got angry about it, I allowed that 
to settle it. But I privately felt no re- 
liance upon a snake’s sense of honor, 
particularly at night. But Terry liked 
me to accept his dictum for everything, 
even snakes. Yet I had a feeling that 
if he had worn thin slippers like mine, 
instead of his snake-proof boots, he 
mightn’t have been so sure. When 
Terry was safe, he argued the rest of 
the world safe. 

“A promotion? Well, don’t you for- 
get it! It virtually makes me traveling 
auditor.” 
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“Oh, then you accepted?” 

“On a jump. Why not?” 

“Doesn’t it take you away, Terry?” 

“Certainly it does; but my headquar- 
ters are to be here at Stroudstown, and 
I get back every Saturday night. And 
you'll be plugging away at the little 
school in Paradise, so I wouldn’t see 
much of you at best. Think of my raise 
of salary! Congratulate me, Gert!” 

“I do most heartily, dear. And I 
congratulate the firm, too, for you’re a 
worker, Terry, and worth all they can 
give you. When do you go?” 

“Right away.” 

“Oh, Terry !” 
his arm. 

“Yes, you'll miss me, Gert, but busi- 
ness is business, and the sentiment that 
interferes is not true sentiment.” 

“No,” I murmured drearily. * 

For consolation, I gazed up at the 
stars, or tried to, but the big roof light 
of the town’s chief hotel outshone the 
farther stars and got in my way, re- 
minding’ me, too, of something well- 
nigh forgotten. 

“Terry,” I said briskly, “this has been 
a red-letter. day for us both. I, too, 
have had my chance.” 

“Offered a better paying school?” 

“School! What a _ sordidly small 
thought! My beauty—odd you never 
noticed it, Terry!—caught the dazzled 
eye of a theatrical man and he offered 
me a part in his new play, at forty dol- 
lars a week.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” 

His tone was nettling. Which did he 
doubt—my beauty or my truth? 

“Neither. Straight fact,” I said in- 
dolently. 

I was really not very much interested 
in the affair by now. Mr. Lorrimer 
had faded considerably on my horizon. 
I had got supper ready, had washed 
the dishes, and was tired. And Terry 
was going away. Still, for the sake of 
the narrative, I circumstantially went 
over the details of my encounter with 


IT caught and clung to 
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the handsome New York actor, bring- 
ing the story right up to date by con- 
cluding: 

“And Aunt Josie and Uncle Lloyd, 
instead of being horrified, as I expected, 
were rather pleased, and were com- 
pletely charmed by the offered salary.” 

When one has hold of a person’s 
arm, one can feel that person’s mental 
attitude expressing itself through the 
muscles. Terry had stiffened omi- 
nously. Clearly, had I stopped to think, 
it was a poor ‘time to be arch. But, 
not stopping, I mimicked Terry’s 
words, saying: 

“Think of my 
me, Terry!” 


raise! Congratulate 

Shaking my arm from his, his an- 
gered eyes boring through me in the 
dusk, he spoke with both contempt and 
fury: 

“Understand once for all, Gert, I will 
not permit you to traipse off on any 
such junket as that!” 


The words “traipse” and “junket” 
carried such vulgarity of suggestion 
that I shrank from them as from buzz- 


But the word too much 
I took it up immedi- 


ing hornets. 
was “permit.” 
ately. 

“You will not ‘permit?’ ” 

“Noe” 

“Aren’t 
soon ?” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“T mean this—that while my affairs 
are governed much by your wishes, as 
they should be, you have as yet no right 
to bestow or withhold permission.” 

“Aren’t you my future wife?” 

“Any more than you are my future 
husband ?” 

“And what do you mean by that?” 

“That the same right is mine to per- 
mit or to forbid you to take your trav- 
eling auditorship.” 

“You're talking stupid nonsense!” 

“More than likely—for I’m only con- 
tinuing what you began.” 


you taking this tone too 


“When I attempt to reason with you, 
I prove myself a fool!” 

“You do,” I agreed promptly. 

“You never spoke like this to me 
before,” he cried, trying to be tender. 

“It hasn’t been because the cause was 
wanting,” I said. 

“Gert, you’re in a bad temper and 
are talking wildly! Do you mean to 
say that I have no right to object to 
your going away to work in a show, on 
the chance encouragement of a man of 
whom I know nothing?” 

“You didn’t object to my going away 
into the country to teach school all 
winter.” 

“Oh, bah! 
ferent.” 

“Where is the difference?” 

“Why, what do we know of this 
Lorrimer ?” 

“Much more than we 
school trustee at whose 
board?” 

“T see your mind is 
follow at a loafer’s call!” 

The horrible last words flew almost 
harmlessly over my head, so anxious 
was I to combat the first ones. 

“On the contrary, Terry, it was made 
up entirely in the other direction till 
you misused the word ‘permission.’ ” 

“Then, Gert, for the Lord’s sake, for- 
get it and drop it!” 

His tone of command and disgust 
completed the work that it had started. 
Since my orphaned childhood, I had 
practically taken care of myself and 
had been judged fully competent to do 
it; at least no one had struggled very 
hard to relieve me of the responsibility. 
Terry had not had the faintest objec- 
tion to my working, so long as the work 
held out no chance of human compan- 
ionship other than his own, but he was 
immediately up in arms against the idea 
of work that offered variety and inter- 
est enlivened by association with fellow 
men and women—particularly men. 
For the first ramrod had gone down his 


The whole thing is dif- 


of the 
I’m to 


know 
house 


made up—to 
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spine when I had innocently tried to 
entertain him by expatiating on Mau- 
rice Lorrimer’s wonderful comeliness. 
Noting it, I had turned immediately to 
the presumably less offensive theme of 
the hundred and sixty a month. That 
had been the signal for the second ram- 
rod, prodding home to me the remem- 
brance that Terry’s new salary was to 
be but eighty dollars with expenses. 
Yet I fought away the idea that he 
could possibly feel hurt because more 
had been offered to me. Yet why could 
he calmly face the thought of my work- 
ing hard for half as much as he, but 
fly all to pieces at the thought of my 
working easily for twice as much? Oh, 
it was all horrible! 

Ashamed of holding such squalid sus- 
picions in secret, I spoke them out, to 
clear them up: 

“Terry, were you afraid that the 
show folks”—it was the last time I ever 
used the’ rural classification seriously— 
“might pay me attentions, might flirt 
with me?” 

“Certainly not!” 

‘Were you annoyed because my pay 
was bigger than yours?” 

“Again certainly not! 
do you think of me?” 

“Do you doubt my loyalty to you?” 

“T wouldn’t be by your side if I did!” 

“Lastly, do you consider me unable 
to take perfect care of myself, even in 
a crisis?” ; 


Why, what 


“Hardly, after your demonstrations 
of the last hour or so!” 

The bitter temper in his tone was the 
last straw to the camel’s back, causing 
me to summarize my questions into a 
meaning totally unexpected, even to 
myself: 

“Very well, Terry. Then prove all 
that you have just said by coming with 
me right now to see Mr. Lorrimer. 
For I intend to tell him that I’ve 
changed my decision and am glad to 
accept the engagement he offers.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Of course Terry did nothing of the 
kind, but flew off by himself, flinging 
back at me some words so hotly rude 
that my ears quite burned. 

These merely confirmed me in my 
purpose. 

I whirled tumultously into the house 
and invaded the kitchen, where I knew 
Uncle Lloyd would be reading the -eve- 
ning paper to Aunt Josie. 

I can see them now—Uncle Lloyd 
washed, shaved, slickly combed, for full 
dress, but coatless, his red suspenders 
showing like army stripes over his blue 
flannel shirt, the journal well clutched, 
one warped finger holding the giddy 
words in place; Aunt Josie politely and 
wonderfully doing nothing but rocking 
softly back and forth, her hands clasped 
plumply upon her clean gingham apron, 
under which her nice big stomach 
reared itself up like Popocatapetl. She 
was the small eater and wiry Uncle 
Lloyd the enormous one. 

“You must get thin, Lloyd, a-carting 
of it around,” was her placid explana- 
tion of their difference in outline. 

Upon the thrilling account of a bur- 
glar who crept from an elm tree into 
a house—and I think Uncle Lloyd said 
“burgular” and “ellum’—I burst in’ re- 
morselessly. 

“Aunt Josie, will you go with me?” 

“Yes, child,’ promised Aunt Josie, 
beginning at once to untie her apron. 
“Where to?” 

Though I did not stop to theorize at 
the time about this answer of hers, it 
perfectly typified her—she gave help 
first and asked questions afterward. 

Nor did she back out 
plained. 

“Tt won’t do any hurt to sound this 
Mr. Lorrimer some further,’ she 
agreed. “Come on, child.” 

By this time she had her apron off 
and was ready. She took to the ad- 
venture with alacrity. Maybe old ladies 


when I ex- 
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get as tired of the humdrum as do 
young ones, but don’t dare say so. 

During the walk down to the hotel, 
I saw that she was more keen for the 
interview than I, who was ready at any 
moment to let the thing drop, and never 
more so than when facing the ordeal 
of entering the glaring, man-filled lobby 
of the hotel and walking across it to 
the clerk. This sort of publicity was 
another thing not judged “respectable” 
in Stroudstown. My very shadow on 
the marble floor caused me shame and 
fright. 

Aunt Josie never so much as blinked, 
but waddled stolidly to the desk with 
as little embarrassment as if’ going to 
her preserve shelf for a jar of quinces. 
With crimsoning cheeks and lowered 
lashes, I followed after. The clerk 
looked so well dressed, so reposeful 
and haughty, that I hated to think we 
had to disturb him. So did he. But 
\unt Josie knew her rights in life. 

“Young man,” affably, 
“does Mr. Lorrimer live here?” 

“Room here, Aunt Josie,” I inter- 
posed nervously. 

She plumply wagged her finger, first 
at me to intimate that I had better keep 
quiet, and next at him, to intimate that 
he had better reply. 

“Yes, madam?” His ironical rising 
inflection said plainly, “And what is it 
to you?” 

“Call 
renely. 

“What name?” 

“Maurice Lorrimer, I said, and you 
heard me.” 

“What name shall I take to him?’ 
This with the air of a frozen cardinal 
of Rome. 

“You call him down,” she repeated 
evenly. “Unless,” she added inspira- 
tionally, “I have to go to the propri- 
etor to get my errands run.” 

By the time the clerk finally made 
up his mind to send a boy with the 
message, I was actually in chills of an- 


she asked 


him down,” she ordered se- 
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‘guish. The assertiveness of the whole 
proceeding was real torture to me, who 
was so shy in public that, when on a 
street car, I invariably got off when 
some one else did, whether at my pre-~ 
cise destination or not, rather than sig- 
nal the whole conveyance to a stop for 
my own individual exit. 

Aunt Josie, not seeming aware that 
she was on exhibition, dropped creak- 
ingly into a settee and puffed her breath 
comfortably. I slid timorously down in 
the shade of her. 

“What are you fidgeting for?’ she 
asked after a while. 

The ominous wait was adding to my 
agony. 

“Oh, I’m so nervous!” I whispered. 
“Aren’t you?” 

“Me? Not a mite. What’s to be 
nervous for? I haven’t been married 
to your uncle all these years, and milked 
a cow every night and morning of my 
life, to be scared of an actor now.” 


‘“‘Am I to take that as a compliment?” 
asked Lorrimer’s rich voice. 


He was standing quietly before us. 
He shot one look at me, then devoted 
his smilingly respectful attention to 
Aunt Josie. 

“Is that him?” she asked me calmly, 
before accosting the apparition. 

“Yes, Aunt Josie, Mr. Lorrimer. Mr. 
Lorrimer, this is my aunt, Mrs. Lloyd 
Hall.” 

Her idea of politeness being to stand 
at once when a real gentleman was pre- 
sented, she lumbered courteously to her 
pudgy little feet, then unequivocally 
took stock of him inch by inch. 

“Tt’s what I come for,” she told him 
plainly, as she studied anxiously the 
honesty of. his expression. 

He gracefully nodded his comprehen- 
sion, and met her glance with eyes that 
laughed, but that looked so stanch and 
true that she finally succumbed to their 
fascination. 

‘“He’s all right, Gert,” she said, puff- 
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’ ing her relief, “and even better looking 


than you made out.” 

He laughed aloud at this, and during 
his laughter piloted us skillfully into 
the ladies’ parlor, where we could be 
more by ourselves. 

Not a word of mine was necessary, 
for Aunt Josie spoke at once, and her 
words were so authoritative and sen- 
sible, so surprisingly direct, that no 
wonder Mr. Lorrimer recognized her, 
not me, as the head of the expedition. 

Sinking down rather dangerously 
deep into the cushions of a sofa, which 
unanchored her congress-gaitered feet 
and brought them off the safe ground, 
Aunt Josie held forth with a dignity of 
mind that quite made up for lack of 
dignity in attitude or words. 

“Mr. Lorrimer, Gert’s told me all 
about it, and Gert’s going to take the 
job. Hold on a minute. I ain’t near 
through. Gert trusted you from the 
start. Course that wasn’t enough for 
me, but now I’ve seen you, I trust you, 
too. Gert’s young, but she’s got a 
steady head on her shoulders. She can 
keep her head above water, besides. 
But it’s my business, as her dead moth- 
er’s sister, to find out how deep that 
water is before I counsel her to jump 
and swim for it. Now I want you 
should tell me plain just what she’s 
going to get into and just where she’s 
going to go to.” 

Mr. Lorrimer’s reply was not de- 
ficient in return directness. 

“She’s going to join a reputable trav- 
eling theatrical company, and she’s go- 
ing to New York to-morrow with me 
in my car.” 

I gasped audibly, but Aunt Josie 
merely checked the item off on her 
forefinger, observing: ; 

“Her trunk is ’most packed.” 

“Does she know any one in 
York?” asked Mr. Lorrimer. 

“Not a solitary soul.” 

He considered for a moment, then 


New 


sat down at the writing table, tore a 


slip of paper from a pad, and wrote 
industriously. We preserved silenee. 
He had the gravely abstracted air of 
a doctor making out a healing prescrip- 
tion. 

The prescription concocted, he ten- 
dered it to Aunt Josie. I, the patiént, 
seemed to be too weak to consult. 

“A telegram?” asked Aunt Josie. 

“Yes,” he replied. “The lady to 
whom it is addressed is a dear friend 
of mine, the leading lady of my com- 
pany. I shall send it to her to-night.” 

Peeping over Aunt Josie’s shoulder, 
I read: 

Miss Metis, The Conrad, 
Street, New York. 

Arrange with madame 

bringing pthora with me. 


Forty-second 


for room. Am 
Lorry. 


“Except for the address, Mr. Lorri- 
mer,” commented auntie mildly, “it’s all 
Choctaw to me.” 

He patiently interpreted it: 

“Madame is Madame Delaire. 
keeps an actors’ lodging house. 
nanda Mellis rooms there herself.” 

“And this word?” 

That word was puzzling me, also. 

“Pthora is the name of the char- 
acter Miss Hall is to play. Nanda will 
understand perfectly.” 

“Why didn’t you spell it -with a cap- 
ital?” I asked stolidly, the school- 
ma’am in me breaking bounds. 

He looked questioningly at me, and 
then studied his message for elucida- 
tion, approving it. 

“This is the way it'll look when she 
gets it,’ he answered, gently condemn- 
ing my criticism. 

I learned later never to be surprised 
at this typical mental attitude of Lor- 
rimer’s. He always viewed everything 
from the spectator’s viewpoint. 

Dismissing me and my _ill-timed 
erudition, he again questioned Aunt 
Josie: 

“Has Miss Hall enough money 
don me—to keep her until 
week ?” 


She 
Fer- 





par- 
salary 
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“When does it get around?” 

“The second week in October.” 

“Lands a mercy, yes! She’s all of 
seventy-five dollars laid by.” 

Glancing sideways at him to see how 
this commendable thrift in one so young 
appealed to him, I surprised but doubt- 
ful assurance on his face. But he said 
nothing. 

“And now about costoom,” proceeded 
auntie briskly and devotedly. “If 
there’s anything in the way of a fancy 
skirt and waist I can run her up on the 
machine, say so, for I’m ready and will- 
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Aunt Josie unequivocally took stock of him inch 


by inch. ‘‘It’s what I come for,’’ 
she told him plainly. 


ing to set the night out, wanting her to 
look as dressy on the stage as what the 
rest do.” 

A suspicious fit of coughing took 
him. 

“Do you dose that?’ she questioned, 
kindly advising it. 

“It was nothing but a choke,” he 
explained. ‘Thank you for caring. 
No—as for costumes, they'll be de- 
signed by artists under my own direc- 
tion.” 

“Ah, there you are, Lorry!” cried a 
young man, dashing into the parlor. 
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“The whole party’s waiting for you. 
Ah, dear chap. didn’t know you were 
engaged. Permit me to beg pardon of 
the ladies and yourself!” 

He dashed out again. 

“I see you are wanted and wanted 
sharp,” said Aunt Josie. After two 
or three abortive lunges toward the 
floor, she finally touched her gaiters 
to the carpet and held them there by 
standing on them. “We won’t keep 
you an atom longer. And anyways I 
don’t see as there’s anything else to 
say.” 

He stood, too, but bowed in a dis- 
claiming sort of way, murmuring quite 
plaintively : 

“T assure you there’s no hurry.” 

His exaggerated courtesy was not a 
pose; it was the man himself. As- 
sumed, perhaps, in the beginning, it was 
now a confirmed -and winning habit. 
He radiated a positive quality of lov- 
ableness, and reserved old Aunt Josie 
let the warmth of it melt her now. 
She went close up to him and patted 
him on the shoulder, pat, pat, patting 
him all through her pleading speech: 

“You will look after Gert, won’t you? 
And I'll take it as a favor if you'll 
write me a post card off and on to 
let me know how Gert is and how she 
behaves and if she suits. She’s a kind 
girl, but she’s a proud girl and wouldn’t 
be apt to write anything to worrit me. 
So I'll take it as a favor if you'll keep 
me sort of posted.” 

He bowed deeply. 

“The favor is mine, 
being permitted to write.” 

There was not a word of promise 
in this, but it satisfied auntie like a 
legacy. Nor was there insincerity in it. 
I saw well he could never saddle him- 
self with the duties of a grandfather 
to every member of his company. 

I was very low in my mind. Long 
before this, my resentment against 
Terry’s assertiveness had worn off, and, 
the spur of objection having been with- 


dear madam, 


* mand to the ranks. 
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drawn, I was anything but wishful to 
join this theatrical company. More- 
over, under Aunt Josie’s generalship, I 
felt as if I had been reduced from com- 
I felt robbed even 
of my humanity. I felt something like 
a bundle that Aunt Josie was shipping 
to New York, and that Mr. Lorrimer 
had obligingly consented to stow away 
in the back of his automobile. 

Also, I had doubts as to the future 
wisdom of the whole upheaving move. 
I was quite a belle here in Stroudstown, 


and, being a_school-teacher, moved 
among the literary and cultured. My 
social position was high, too. Was 


there ever a dance to which I was not 
asked, ever a fair at which I did not 
preside over a booth? How could I 
expect to content myself with these new 
people? 

I did not want to go, I did not! 

Desolation wrapped me round and I 
felt very friendless. Terry was angry 
with me. Auntie was willing for me 
to leave her. What a callous world it 
was! My head drooped sadly. 

Then came the miracle of his touch. 

For when Maurice took my limp, 
cold hands into his two quick, warm 
ones, distress and doubt turned to glow- 
ing anticipation. No one had ever be- 
fore given my hand a clasp like that, 
a clasp that clung and yet that sup- 
ported, a clasp that seemed to crave 
a caress and yet that bravely inspired 
courage. Its intimacy was startling. 
But it did not repel me. I wanted to 
keep on feeling it. 

The trouble swept out of my eyes 
as I lifted my glance and caught his. 
For one satisfying minute, auntie was 
obliterated, the world was obliterated, 
and existence held but this one man 
and me. 

“Comrade,” he said—and that word 
became the best word in the language, 
the tenderest—‘‘comrade, don’t hunt 
for trouble. I'll take care of you. You 


shall never have to regret your deci- 
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sion. Cheer up. Now that it’s come 
to the point, you’ve reverted to your 
original attitude of mind, this after- 
noon’s attitude, and don’t want to go, 
do you?” 

The “no” that till that moment had 
been on the tip of my tongue now re- 
fused to vocalize. 

| thought the thing out—or tried to. 
Then I drew a deep breath and gave 
up trying to analyze. 

“Yes,” I said slowly, and wondered 
at it tremendously, “I do. I want to 
go.” 


CHAPTER V. 

Good luck to you. May success be yours. 
If things should go wrong, come back to 
your ever-loving i 

This message, tied to a bunch of car- 
nations and given to me after all the 
had been said and I, en- 
sconced solitarily in the back seat of 
touring car No. 1313, had practically 
started on the long ride to New York, 
so filled me with sorrowful appreciation 
of Terry’s magnanimity—although he 
had not been magnanimous to the limit, 
sending the flowers by a messenger and 
pointedly refusifig to see me off—that 
I came near throwing over the whole 
enterprise at the last minute. For, 
while tears filled my eyes and dripped 
upon the blossoms of forgiveness, Mr. 
Lorrimer added still further to the emo- 
tional crisis by steering his car down 
the street where Terry’s and my lot 
was. 

“Stop!” I called out with a sob. “I’m 
going to walk back home.” 

He immediately reduced speed. 

“Tf it pleases you,” he said, with 
phlegmatic patience. “But permit me 
to drive you back. I couldn’t think of 
letting you walk.” 

That was Mr. 


farewells 


Lorrimer’s way; he 


streaked victoriously through life doing 

exactly as he chose by the simple ex- 

pedient of knowing when to appear to 

agree with the opposition. 
2 


Opposition 
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that is agreed with must naturally op- 
pose concession, if only to remain op- 
position. 

“No,” I murmured. 
all over it now.” 

“Sure?” he inquired softly, but rather 
stingingly. 

“Quite sure,” I said, reddening, feel- 
ing culpably responsible for the trouble 
he was having there in the middle of 
the narrow street, backing and reback- 
ing his ponderous car. 

We raced ahead again, and with a 
“swish” the “Dump No Rubbage” sign 
flew by and joined the things behind 
me. Once more | wept, and wept hard, 
but not so as to be heard. 

Gradyally the tears dried. With so 
wonderfully handsome a chauffeur, [ 
felt it would be rejecting the gifts of 
Providence not to cheer up and get 
from this. unchaperoned journey all the 
romantic interest possible. My inten- 
tions were meek enough, and only 
reached out for a bit of friendly talk. 
But I soon saw that, apart from the 
purely humanitarian wish to keep me 
from being jounced out on the high- 
road, Mr. Lorrimer had no time to con- 
cern himself in the least with my ex- 
istence, his machine claiming his whole 
care. 

The things we nearly ran over would 
have stocked five arks. The only real 
victim of our speed was a black snake, 
and he did not seem to be im- 
paired by us. We ran right over the 
middle of him, but when { looked over 
the back of the car at him, he raised up 
as good as new and hissed. 

I found out that from the eminence 
of a touring car one looks at life in a 
while driving a 
had always hated autoists, 
scoring up against them personally 
every kick and sideways jump of my 
Now I was inclined to consider 
a frightened horse an annoying crea- 
ture and his driver a senseless menace 
to public comfort. 


“Go on. I’m 


even 


new way. Before, 


horse, I 


steed. 
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Why, things in the road try to get 
killed! It requires skill to miss them. 
Dogs exert their every canine muscle 
to get under the wheels, and when 
balked of this desire, bound furiously 
alongside for as long as they can keep 
up and bark bitter things. Chickens 
flutter squawkingly halfway to safety 
and then decide to go back to the place 
they came from. By their change of 
mind they lose both wits and feathers, 
but seldom lives. Calves lie down pen- 
sively in the path of destruction and 
watch it coming on with mildly enter- 
tained eyes. When protestingly tooted 
at, they rise rear end first, as cumber- 
somely and reluctantly as barns. In its 
public attitude to an auto, the only 
rational animal is a cat, who invari- 
ably mounts a post and turns her back 
on it, even half shutting her eyes. 

After a while, all these roadside 
scenes began to pall upon me, as did 
the landscape, grand though it was with 
mountains and sweet and bright with 
tumbling streams. And I began fur- 
tively to glimpse the horizon for hints 
of New York. 

This glimpsing kept up for a whole 
day. I solved some of the situation 
by going to sleep. 

Awakened later by the cessation of 
motion, quite as much as by Mr. Lor- 
rimer’s remark, “We get out here,” I 
jerked happily upright, glowingly sur- 
veyed a few wooden houses, and cried 
with enthusiasm: 

“Oh! It’s New York!” 

Mr. Lorrimer looked pitying, almost 
startled, as if he had never traveled 
with a lunatic before and didn’t know 
how to handle one. 

“This is a road house where we get a 
bite to eat,” he explained. “We've 
clipped off only four hours from the 
day. You mustn’t get tired yet. The 
frogs will come first, then the stars, and 
then New York. Eat*ta good lunch. 
I have to see to some repairs on the 
brakes.” 


The owner of a touring car is like 
the mether of an only child, inasmuch 
as neither has time for the ordinary 
civilities of life. Where Mr. Lorrimer 
lunched and on what are matters for 
conjecture. As for me, I ate a soli- 
tary meal and then, like Mary’s little 
lamb, ‘“‘waited patiently about” until he 
reappeared to tell me that the machine 
was in order again and courteously bid 
me reénter it. 

Some exceedingly bad roads made 
the next hour or so very interesting, 
for, with nature as with humankind, 
its worst is its most entertaining. Then 
came a stretch of perfection, and, per- 
fection being dulling to the nerves, I 
went to sleep again. 

From slumber—a most hat-jolting, 
hairpin-scattering form of recreation— 
I was awakened by a marshful of frogs. 
Since the stars were to come next, I 
glanced upward for them, but the sky 
was innocent of them as yet. Still, 
their hour was near. Then would come 
New York. 

A suffocating excitement took pos- 
session of me. To be twenty years old 
and nearing New York for the first 


‘time means a series of dreams too fan- 


tastically sweet to be trusted to sober 
words. Of course “New York” did not 
stand for so many blocks of houses, set 
in so many miles of streets, surrounded 
by so many cubic feet of air; it meant 
the widening of life’s panorama to mag- 
ical dimensions, where nothing was too 
big to happen; it meant the garden 
shore of hope, from whose mystical 
harbors one sent out one’s argosies of 
ambition and lived rapturously for their 
unguessable return. 

When they are waited for, the stars 
take long to come out. Of course the 
frogs were on time; ‘croak, croak, 
cracker, cracker, croak’”—I was getting 
very tired of them. At last, in a sky 
still softly fair with lingering day, trem- 
bled a faint point of light.. And on the 
horizon glimmered and gloomed the 
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silhouette of an apparently endless city. 
Mr. Lorrimer chancing to cast back at 
me one of his punctiliously charming 
smiles, I swooped energetically for my 
hand bag. 

“Is this where we get out?” I yelled. 

A puzzled expression flitted over his 
face, and I could see—our clatter made 
it hard to hear—his lips echo my words: 

“Get out?” 

“New York,” I howled to him kindly, 
waving my hand toward the houses, 
that they might strike his hitherto blind 
notice. 

He shook his head. 

“Still in New Jersey,” he called. 

At that—because of loneliness and 
because New York had kept so dis- 
couragingly retiring all day—I gave 
way to one of the sudden changes from 
hope to desolation that girlhood finds 
so easy, and dropped my head on one 
of the sides of my seat, weeping pro- 
fusely. 

With a grinding jerk, the car stopped 
dead. Mr. Lorrimer jumped out, hur- 


ried to me, and asked anxiously: 
“There is something serious the mat- 


ter? Tell me what I am to do for you. 
You are ill?” 
“Oh, no,” I contradicted sobbingly, 
my pouring eyes raised to his. “But 
New York takes so long to come!” 
The expression with which he studied 
me was one in which honest envy was 
the predominating emotion. His tired 
eyes narrowed slightly till the lines of 
many years showed plainly around 
them. The smile that hovered about 
his mouth was haunted with far more 
sadness than mirth. And—to me—the 
words that he said had no’ shadow of 
connection with the matter in hand. 
- “To one who can cry like that, the 
world is still as sweet as dreaming can 
make it,” he told me musingly. “When 
the world becomes cruel and life bitter, 
you'll exchange the tears for smiles. 
And then—well, then you'll have lost 
the power to grow any more.” 
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“T’ve already done growing,” was my 
mumbled counter-information, as I 
wadded my sopped handkerchief back 
into its pocket. 

The moment lost its gloom, for it 
was pleasant to have the thoughtful 
beauty of his face so near to me, and 
to see his friendly hand on the rail of * 
my seat. Now, literally, there were no 
others in existence but just him and 
me, all else being marsh and wind-swept 
plain, yet I felt surrounded by the best 
of protection and companionship. 

“T meant a different growth,” he ex- 
plained. “You’re atrociously young, 
comrade! I ought to be vexed with 
you. Instead, I’m jealous. Youth, with 
its luxury of tears! Age, with its winc- 
ing necessity for smiles!” 

“Not luxury! You don’t call misery 
a luxury, do you?” 

“The idlest one we have.” 

“That’s funny!” was my wise com- 
ment. 

“Very,” he assented dryly. “And 
what is still funnier is the fact that 
your present indulgence in luxury has 
put us back several miles in the trip 
you find so agonizing.” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Then your methods of expression 
are misleading,” he said, slamming my 
door with finality and going back to 
his own seat. 

He put on extra spurts of speed to 
make up for the time his sympathy had 
lost him, and we fairly flew through the 
dusk. At every cluster of shacks we 
came to, he would now look back to 
smile seraphically and form the words: 

“This is not New York.” 

Foolishness makes more friends than 
wiseacres guess. Mr. Lorrimer, inane, 
was human at last. He had been a god 
before, very handsome, but of small 
comfort. The journey left off being 
long. 

When real darkness fell and the stars 
came out in winking myriads, we began 
darting through what seemed to be lines 
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As she drew me into the room, more than kindly, she showed 
herself the typical actress in every movement. 
she was affected, but she was effective. 


of sheds. Soon we slowed to a snail’s 
pace and took our position in a crawl- 
ing, orderly procession of trucks and 
vehicles. Then we came to a definite 
standstill in a shed a trifle stuffier than 
the rest. 

“I’m sorry we’re not nearer the 
front,” said Mr. Lorrimer, dismounting 
and inviting me from my roomy seclu- 
sion. “For then you could have watched 
the water without getting out.” 





“What water?” I 
queried, getting out 
mot gladly. 

“Why, we are on 
the boat, now,” he ex- 
plained, a trifle exas- 
perated. 

“The” boat! Toa 
New Yorker, it is al- 
ways “the” city, “the” 
car, “the” boat, “the” 
anything, provided it 
pertains to his partic- 
ular part of the world. 
“A” boat would have 
been .my way of put- 
ting it. But when I 
had taken his arm and 
had pushed through 
the crowd of people 
to the front end of the 
ferry, | forgave him 
for the “the,” for- 
gave and understood, 
catching dazzled sight 
of the glittering city 
across the water— 
New York in its elec- 
tric majesty. 

It will always be 
counted one of the 
picturesque blessings 
of my life, this being. 
allowed to get the first 
view of New York at 
glorifying nighttime 
when it is beautiful 
beyond all words in 
its blazing jewels of 
light. Across the water to us came liv- 
ing streaks of color, dancing lines of 
sapphire, of emerald, of amethyst, en- 
tangled, darting reflections of the steady 
harbor signals ; each anchored tug, each 
post even, shot a ruby warning that rip- 
pled racingly over the bay till every tiny 
wave crest was set with a glowing gem. 
Distant streets, outlined by lights, hung 
below the heaven like fragile, delicate 
ropeways of pearl, the cars twinkling 
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like iridescent insects, fireflies of traf- 
fic ; it seemed impossible to connect with 
them any ideas of strength or utility. 

And as for the wondrous city itself, 
it reared nobly into the clouds as if 
built upon Rome’s seven immortal hills, 
flinging its radiantly audacious shafts 
of light up and among the very stars, 
as if to flaunt and dazzle, even there. 
Pale buildings towered one above an- 
other, each looking as lustrous and pure 
in the flooding electric glow as if hewn 
by artists from perfect marble of milky 
whiteness. There seemed to be no dark 
places. For even the shadows shone 
softly luminous, in tints of chalcedony 
and jade. No bediamonded wish city, 
conjured up mystically by some slave 
of the lamp and swinging like a mirage 
in the sky of midnight fancies, can chal- 
lenge in the least particular the allure- 
ment and charm that radiate from the 
real city, the empress of the Eastern 
coast. 

Intoxicated with the beauty of it, I 
had fairly to wrench my eyes from the 
flaming picture in order to read—as I 
expected—the fuller interpretation and 
inspiration of it upon the face of my 
companion, 

But he was not looking at it. He 
was looking at me, and with the same 
self-sorrow I had noticed before. 

“Don’t lose any of it,” 
pointing to the city. 
see it again.” 

“Never again? Why, where’ll we be 
to-morrow ?” was my startled query. 

My literalness brought him satirically 
out of his reverie. 

“Here,” he said unpoetically. “And 
he next day. And the next. But, 
omrade, learn this—you can never do 
hé same thing twice.” 

Dissent kept me mutinously silent, 
which Lorrimer easily divined. There- 
fore, he proceeded with his explana- 
tions: 


he pleaded, 
“You will never 


“To-night, you’re looking not with 
our 


eyes, but with your unlimited 
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imagination. Consequently you see no 
limit. To-morrow you'll begin to gather 
facts, and every fact will chip a piece 
from the ideal. -Moreover, a ‘first time’ 
never but the fairylike once. 
Sounds trite, doesn’t it? But it’s a plati- 
tude that it costs a great deal to learn. 
And when it is learned, youth has been 
paid away for it.” 

Youth again! | 
gusted with youth. 

“Let it be paid,’ I consented. 
good thing when it’s gone!” 

“Blasphemy !” 

“Youth is nothing but a high fence. 
Everything worth while is on the other 
side of it.” 

“Try that on Fernanda Mellis. It 
may appease her.” 

“Oh, then she’s old!” was my imme- 
diate translation. 

“Don’t try that on her,” cautioned he, 
startled. 

For some reason or other, I made up 
my mind that this woman was a power, 
and she made me uneasy. 

“Will I see her to-night?” I asked 
presently. 

“In about twelve minutes,” he 
swered, offering his arm again. 

And we threaded our way back to 
the car. 


comes 


was getting dis- 


“A 


an- 


CHAPTER VI. 
“At madame’s!” cheerily cried Lor- 
rimer, stopping his car before an ob- 
scure brown door in a solid block of 


houses all alike. “Here’s the end!” 


“The beginning,’ I contradicted 
faintly. ° 
At this, he flung back his head and 


laughed with musical abandon. The 
fling, the laugh, and the abandon wor- 
ried me somewhat, for they all three 


were a trifle accentuated. His voice 
had become more richly resonant, his 
gestures more picturesque. He _ had 


subtly changed from my grave-faced 
chauffeur, my quietly friendly road- 
mate, into a conscious actor for whom 
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the very curbstones might harbor an 
audience and consequently criticism; 
the first whiff of New York had done 
it. 

Yet ‘the transformation had its com- 
pensation, for it made him younger, 
handsomer, and more martial. Evi- 
dently only those who were young, 
worth looking at, and fighters, stood a 
ghost of a show in Manhattan; there- 
fore, to meet the requirements of the 
environment, Mr. Lorrimer had called 
out his reserves. 

While gathering up my belongings 
from the seat, I confided a hint of the 
above to him. 

“Our Annie’s learning something 
every day,” he quoted commendingly 
and with unimpaired airiness. “Got 
your things together? Then let’s assail 
madame’s portal.” 

I had reached the head of the steps 
when I stopped to look back suddenly 
at the car. 

‘Forgotten 
tioned. 

“No, nothing,” I said, going on again. 
But guilt gripped my heart, for Terry’s 
flowers were what I had left behind. 
I somehow felt as if Terry himself 
were lying crumpled and downtrodden 
in the car, and that I, heartless I, was 
too keen for the excitements in store 
to go back and lift him to his feet and 
take him with me. 

“Ohe, madame! Madame, aha!” 
challenged Mr. Lorrimer tunefully of 
the dark heuse, when we were within 
and were ascending still more steps. 

In answer, a door on the first land- 
ing opened and light flooded out. Some- 
thing stylish, voluble, volatile, aromatic, 
and feminine darted out at us and seized 
and fondled, squeezed and patted us, 
indiscriminately. I was disconcerted 
for fear she mistook me for a lifelong 
friend and might be embarrassed when 
she discovered her mistake. However, 
it transpired that she knew well she 
knew me not. 


something?” he ques- 


“Ay-ee!” she piped shrilly, but 
sweetly. ‘Here ees the strange mees, 
and our deares’ Lorry boy weeth us 
once more!” 

“And glad indeed to be at home 
again!” he responded, very melodiously. 

“*Home!’ Sugar tongue! Compli- 
menter-r-r!” She slapped his cheek, 
quick and soft as a baby. 

“Truth is not a compliment, and 
home is where the heart is,” he said, 
capturing the smiting hand and kissing 
it. 

Far from young, she was neverthe- 
less a very pretty little woman, though 
extravagantly chalked. As time went 
on, I found out that very few pretty 
women, chalked or not, escaped getting 
their hands respectfully kissed by Mr. 
Lorrimer. 

With the unimprisoned hand, ma- 
dame slapped him tenderly three or 
four times on the other cheek. 

“Is Fernanda in?” he asked. 

It terminated the intermezzo. 

“She ees waiting, waiting, waiting,” 
said madame, patting our backs forcibly 
away from her, presumably in the di- 
rection of Miss Mellis’ room. She 
briskly shut the door upon herself and 
left us in the dark. 

This was something new in land- 
ladies, and it impressed me dumb. 
Those in Stroudstown were dispirited 
females who had gone into the business 
chiefly because they had limply failed 
at “everything else. But madame had 
the dash of a Du Barry. 

“Delightful dear of a sport, isn’t 
she?” admired Lorrimer. “We’re aw- 
ful nuts on madame, all of us.” Then, 
casually, but very musically, “It pays.” 

To his knock, a second door now 
opened and a second flood of perfumed 
light rushed out. Next, in the person 
of Fernanda Mellis, who welcomed us, 
I saw the most beautiful panther of a 
woman I had ever seen in my life. 
Nothing derogatory is meant to either 
panther or woman. Just as one vaguely 
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compliments a man by characterizing 
him as lionlike, so I pay a tribute that 
is all admiration when comparing Miss 
Mellis to a panther. 

She walked without a sound, yet with 
the secure poise of controlled strength, 
and even when her soft, curving body 
was at its most listless rest, there was 
a calmly watchful look in her burning, 
big eyes to show that she was ready 
for a mental spring at any moment. 
Then, too, beneath her velvety, purring 
affability, there lurked a touch of dig- 
nified disdain for humanity in the lump. 
It suggested the sleepily haughty gaze 
of a caged, reclining panther, who toi- 
erantly surveys its admirers on the 
other side of the iron bars, and, though 
interested in them, feels magnificently 
above the whole commonplace assort- 
ment. 

As she drew me into the room, more 
than kindly, she showed herself the typ- 
ical actress in every movement. Not 


that she was affected, but she was ef- 


fective. Everything about her ex- 
pressed itself in the superlative degree, 
stopping just safely short of exaggera- 
tion. Her dress fitted not merely well, 
but with a perfection that startled; one 
seam more and it would have shocked, 
but the one seam more was not in- 
dulged in. Her voice, not content with 
being flexible and pleasant, was cling- 
ingly sweet and miraculously clearer 
than violins. Her smile flashed like 
veritable light and sunshine. It was 
not artificial, it was sweetly real, yet 
one felt it to be the miracle of success 
that could come only from a perfect 
artist. 

With sincerely affectionate impulse, 
and very charming poses, she wreathed 
her arms caressingly around me, her 
odorous touch thrilling and comforting 
me with its generous womanliness. But 
at the same time, she appraised me with 
unerring insight and placed me just 
where I belonged—a middle-class no- 
body from nowhere. However, her ex- 
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perience had taught her that even such 
a one, by a freak of changing climate, 
might. blossom suddenly and danger- 
ously into a somebody from somewhere, 
and she had the quick wisdom to give 
deference to the possibility. 

“You dear child, you 
girl!” she said pettingly. “Take off 
that heavy hat at once, even before 
drinking the cocoa I’ve made for you. 
There! I’m that feels better.” 
Then, fervently over her shoulder to 
Lorrimer, “My God, Lorry, look at the 
hair she has!” 

The careless oath sent a sick shudder 
through me. I could stand a joke that 
pivoted unabashed upon a “hell” or a 
good round “damn,” but to use idly 
the name of the Deity I was afraid. 

“Hasn’t she?’ beamed Lorrimer 
modestly, as if my hair were a praise- 
worthy achievement of his own. “It 
doesn’t come on and off, either. It’s 
real.” He quickly stepped close to me 
and began to “demonstrate” the value 
of my hair for the character of Pthora. 
“Just fancy these braided ropes, Fer- 
nanda, not piled all over her head as 
now’’—here he patted and pressed my 
temples—“but parted in the center, 
braided almost from the eyebrows, and 
hanging here and here.” 

At the “here and here,” he drew his 
palms slowly down my cheeks. Doubt- 
less he did it impersonally, as a mason 
might smooth with his trowel, but the 
feel of it was too careless and familiar 
for me to stand. 

“Don’t do that!” I said bluntly, and 
straightly drew back. 

The words exploded like a bomb, 
shaking them both. 

“The poor child!” said Fernanda tol- 
erantly. She hinted at worse to come. 

“Miss Hall is a. school-teacher,” ex- 
plained Lorrimer, smiling at me. Just 
how he did it, I don’t know, but he 
perfectly conveyed the idea that school- 
teaching ranked among the uncouth 
professions. 


dear, tired 


sure 


” 
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“Hall?” queried Miss Mellis, artis- 
tically and anxiously. “Never will do, 
will it?” 

“I think not. And the rest is still 
briefer. It’s Gert.” 

“Gertrude?” she asked, turning to 
me. 

“No,” I said stiffly. 

“Gertrude. Gertrude.” She tried 
the name. ‘Gertrude is not so bad. 
But Hall—too short. Hallam! That’s 
better—Gertrude Hallam. How does 
that read, Lorry?” 

“Reads all right,” was his verdict. 
“Gertrude Hallam.” Then, evidently 
to gratify me, he gave me a piece of 
information that carried no meaning. 
“The paper isn’t out yet, and we can 
get the new name on all of it. Sounds 
quite natural, doesn’t it? Gertrude 
Hallam.” 

“Am I Gertrude Hallam?” 

"yes.. 

His affirmation was true. I never 
heard my old name again; not in the 
new life, at any rate. As for “paper,” 
that turned out to be billposters, pro- 
grams, and printed matter generally. 

“Hold on to your new title with both 
hands,” now counseled Lorrimer as a 
knock sounded. ‘For here come the 
rest of us.” 

These visitors were five in number, 
two girls and three men. Each was at- 
tempting to have so much individuality 
that the eight of us crowded the one 
room to a bursting point of psychologi- 
cal pressure. 

“So sweet of you to come!” Fer- 
nanda murmuringly welcomed them, 
the thrilling pur in her tones deepen- 
ing, as did the panther’s look of toler- 
ance in her languid eyes. ~ “Now all of 
you go over to speak to Miss Hallam, 
Miss Gertrude Hallam, and be nice to 
her, while I pour some chocolate.” 

“Nothing asked Jarvis 
Pettie. “Here’s poor Lorry been on 
the road all day. A bottle will look 
good to him. Not for his sake? No? 


“Only Gert.” 


stronger?” 
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Miss Hallam, delighted to meet you, 
You’re wonderful, being the only indi- 
vidual alive to-day who has taken a trip 
in Lorry’s car and left it as unchipped 
as she entered it. Congratulations!” 
Pettie was a squirrel-faced young 
man who, except for a specklessly fair 
complexion, was prevailingly russet in 
coloring. He had crisp, reddish-brown 
hair, lively hazel eyes, and full, fair, 
pouchy cheeks narrowing rather sud- 
denly to a too-small mouth. One nery- 
ously felt that.his qualities would prove 
as squirrellike as his appearance—that 
he would be elusively agile, appropri- 
ative, hoarding, and merrily destructive. 
He had already helped himself to a 
cracker, uninvited, and was nibbling it 
with his front teeth, very rodent-wise. 
One of the other gentlemen was old. 
His name was Walter Vivian, and he 
was on testy terms with everybody, 
himself especially. ; 
“Hallam? Hallam?” he was now de- 
manding with heat. “I think I played 
with a Hallam once, at What’s 
the name of the abominable spot? Ah, 
yes, to be sure, Australia! At Australia, 
in the year—the year Lord bless 
my soul, I’ll forget my own name next! 
Now I have it—the year of ’62 and ’63, 
There was a Hallam in the company, 
a rotten company! I was playing the 
leading business with that gr-r-reatest 
of all actors, bluff old John—John 
Pish! Now was it Heavens above, 
it was a B, I know! Was it Buckley? 
Brougham? Bingham? Buchannan?” 
“What interesting people you have 
supported!” slid in Fernanda adroitly, 
bringing the two girls to me. “Miss 
Hallam, here are Miss Tommie Ma- 
guire and Miss Ursula Frede. But 
you'll never hear them called anything 
but ‘the Wise Guy’ and ‘the Simple 
Mug.’ I leave you to sort out for 
yourself which is which.” 
“Charmed, Miss Hallam,” said Tom- 
mie Maguire, dropping me with a nod. 
“And you know, Pettie, what a faker 





The 


that agent is. Well, when I’m done 
with him ss 

She shoved away a stack of plates 
on the table edge and seated herself 
in their place, swinging her neat feet 
and continuing her tale to Pettie, who 
infused a miracle of sympathy into his 
nibble. 

“The Wise Guy,” I told myself. 

She was very young, very small, and 
vividly pretty in spite of her hardness 
and sharpness. Everything about her 
was natural—the coal blackness of her 
hair, the apple redness of her cheeks, 
the gentian blue of her eyes—and it all 
should have gone to the making of a 
picture that was dainty and feminine, 
whereas those two words were the last 
to be used in describing her. 

“Hallam?” asked Ursula Frede, self- 
distrustfully. “I always get 
wrong, especially the easy ones. 
names I can remember. 
are hard.” 

Genuine anxiety sat upon her pale, 
rather vacant face. Yet she, too, was 
pretty. 

“The Simple Mug,” I discovered. 

Out of a strained sense of politeness, 
she sat down beside me, but showed by 
her wandering glance that she would 
far rather be with Pettie and the Wise 
Guy. She lacked every sort of initia- 
tive. 

She was a blonde of so washed-out 
a type that it was not till I saw her in 
the sun that I found out she had eye- 
lashés, and very long ones. Her plen- 
tiful hair was as clayey white as the 
sand of a and her brows 
matched it. 

“A dab of putty. But wait till you 
see her made up,” said the silky voice 
of Lorrimer in my ear. He seemed 
able to read my thoughts. 

The fifth was a tall, unbending young 
fellow, not more than a boy, whose 
haughtiness toward ts all sprang from 
nothing that he held against us, but 
solely from the mispromptings of his 
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own youth, which advised him to be 
unpleasant as a means of disguise. 

“That broiler’s Dick Derry,” shot 
Tommie Maguire at me from the table. 

“Richard,” said Dick sulkily. He 
was as unmanageable as a young horse 
and as attractive. 

“Dick dear, pass the crackers,” said 
Fernanda, handing us cups of cocoa. 
He immediately, but without rising, 
reached for the plate and held it toward 
her. “You life-size lithograph!” she 
commented sorrowfully. them 
to the others, not to me. Sorry for it, 
darling, but I’m afraid you'll have to 
get up and move around.” 

She won a smile from him—a charm- 
ing boy’s smile. She was the only one 
who could do much with him. He then 
severely cut the smile off, rose tower- 
ingly, and sulkily stabbed the cracker 
plate in our faces. 

She offered old Mr. Vivian a cup. 

“Good God, take it away!” he said, 
furious because he had dyspepsia and 
more furious because she could for- 
get it. 

Again the oath chilled me. From 
now on I will leave many such out of 
the conversations, but. that’s not say- 
ing they weren’t there. 

Retreating frozenly within myself, I 
let the others chatter on, and soon 
found myself studying the room, for 
it intimately reflected the peculiarities 
of its inmate, as rooms inexorably will. 


Pass 


CHAPTER VII. 

Later on I learned intimate things 
about this room—learned, for instance, 
that it was “dirt cheap” at twelve dol- 
lars a week; learned that the identical 
one on the floor above rented for ten, 
and that, consequently, the lower one’s 
purse, the higher one went to lodge— 
Fernanda’s uncanny second-sight had 
procured for me a fifth floor back; 
learned that Madame Delaire refused 
to have cooking done in it, even cocoa, 
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which made every feast a peril. But 
at present all that concerned me was 
its outward appearance, which was 
mystery enough. 

The furniture had once been expen- 
sive and was even now presentable, but 
showed the and welts of wtn- 
scrupulous use. And it all held such 
2 hodge-podge of unrelated odds and 


scars 
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sented by a decreasing series of three- 
angled shelves, the one near the floor 
as large as a table, the one near the 
top not much larger than the ace of 
spades—was a whole gallery of photo- 
graphs of Fernanda Mellis herself, in 
characters ranging from Oliver in “Oli- 
ver Twist” to Good Deeds in “Every- 
man”’—Fernanda in gauze and Fer- 


ends that the bewildered eye got a sense - nanda in furs, Fernanda with too little 


‘Really, it’s a tremendously great 
play,’’ admitted the author. 


of nothing but disorder. Walls, shelves, 
dressers, and mantels, all harbored pro- 
fessional photographs signed boldly and 
blackly, so that trulys” and 
“ever thines” joined hands in an inter- 
esting inky dado around the apartment. 
The men in the pictures were severe 
to majesty, while the women ran to 
smiles and bare shoulders. The more 
their costumes suggested bathing tights, 
the more elaborate their hats and the 
more infantile their smiles. 

On an old-fashioned whatnot in a 
corner—an article of furniture repre- 


“yours 


‘Give the child an outline of the 
plot, Lorry,” advised Fernanda. 


on and Fernanda with too much, but 
wonderfully beautiful in all. 

Opposite sort of portable 
kitchen consisting of a gas stove on a 
shirt-waist box full of pans and dishes, 
the whole presumably hidden from view 
by an inadequate and peeling Japanese 
screen. 

Next to this clandestine cuisine were 
Fernanda’s open trunks, from whose 
tops billowed frothing white things like 
foam from pictured beer glasses. Some 
of the garments were so strictly femi- 
nine that their unabashed prominence 


was a 
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verged on the indecent, that is, if any 
one were looking for the indecent, 
which evidently no one was. For once, 
while talking deferentially to Fernanda, 
whom he plainly respected to the point 
of awe, the frowningly handsome Dick 
Derry tilted back in his chair, scooped 
some froth from the nearest trunk, 
shook it out into its length of pearly 
lace stocking, and then proceeded, in an 
abstracted, unconscious way, to draw 
the stocking over his arm, the better to 
appreciate its pattern as shown up over 
the dark of his coat sleeve. His face 
was as spiritual as that of an artist 
admiring a Madonna. 

No; no one in this room but myself 
was bothering about convention, other- 
wise would the foot-swinging Miss Ma- 
guire have been scowled down off the 
edge of the table. ; 

This Tommie Maguire kept wresting 
my attention from the room, unwillingly 
fascinating me. Gleams came from her 
as from a hard little diamond, now 


from her jet-black hair, now from her 
equally polished shoes, at all times from 
her wonderfully blue eyes, unsentimen- 


tal to deviltry. Her laugh was the only 
pleasant thing about her, being the bub- 
bling, almost sexless laugh of a child. 
While leaving her this innocent laugh 
of a schoolgirl, what secret had robbed 
her forever of a schoolgirl’s frankness 
and freshness of glance? The Wise 
Guy’s eyes were old. 

Proceeding to puzzle out the room, 
I came next upon an unabashed collec- 
tion of thieved glassware hung against 
the wall on a set of swinging brackets 
made purposely for them. The glasses 
ranged from tiny cups up to vaselike 
tumblers, and the plain glory of each 
was the inblown name of the hotel or 
café from which it had been pilfered; 
in fact, the central pride of the collec- 
tion was a mug bearing the accusing, 
but ineffectual device, “Stolen from the 
Delorme House.” 

3y ironic hap—or by reckless pur- 


pose—the table under this purloined set 
held a Bible and a prayer book. This’ 
devotional array was made theatrical 
by a gaudy velvet prayer stool effec- 
tively in evidence close beside. It was 
knee-dented to its full degree, so evi- 
dently Fernanda prayed. 

The bureau was spread _ brilliantly 
with silver toilet articles as feminine 
as the contents of the trunks. Through 
them upreared a stack of jeweled 
frames holding photographs of friends 
obviously dearer than those relegated 
to the walls. Two of these frames held 
pictures of Mr. Lorrimer. The sight 
annoyed me. I didn’t want them there, 
but I could give no reason for my ob- 
jection. Nor could I give a reason for 
the furtively abashed way in which I 
glanced at them, unable to study them 
with the cool steadiness with which I 
scanned the others. For he was one 
of the people who take a picture that 
is more than cardboard, that radiates 
a disconcerting personality, immedi- 
ately challenging the-beholder and car- 
rying an intimate message. These pic- 
tured eyes of Lorrimer were more than 
I could look at with ease; they seemed 
to_be seeing something in me that I 
wanted to conceal. 

Then my attention was diverted by 
a startling creature that oozed snakily 
out of one of the pillow slips on the 
bed to take a glittering, disapproving 
survey of us. It was a weasel, a lanky, 
but pretty beast. From across the 
room, Mr. Lorrimer accosted it cor- 
dially as “Polonius,” and asked it sev- 
eral personal questions; therefore I rec- 
ognized it as an authorized member of 
the company, and suppressed the scream 
that started to my lips. Besides the 
weasel, the bed held every other thing 
that a bed should not—hats, coats, 
canes, umbrellas, books, periodicals, let- 
ters, laundry, plates, patterns, and 
butter. 

The room had given me a headache. 


. And just as its haphazard contents be- 
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wildered my eyes, so did the peculiari- 
ties of its moral atmosphere bewilder 
my judgment. According to my stand- 
ards of yesterday, it was nothing short 
of indecent to display one’s combs and 
brushes, one’s stockings and petticoats, 
one’s tooth paste and hairpins, before 
one’s “gentlemen friends;’ yet here 
were these things most frightfully in 
evidence, and decency unassailed. I 
had no standards to fit the situation. 

There came to me a sudden lonely 
feeling of being in peril, of standing 
close to a menace that was all the more 
to be dreaded for the reason that its 
measure was unknown. Unjustly—for 
fear for ourselves always makes us un- 
just to others—I saw these new peo- 
ple in a sinister light, took them to be 
types of all that was unworthy in an 
artificial existence—the old gentleman, 
Vivian, a_ garrulously 
whose vast experience had done nothing 
for him except feed his own ever-hun- 
gry vanity; Pettie, narrow and trifling, 
treating life’s pages not as the fair gift 
of an open book, but rather as sheets 
of another’s private letter into which 
he was insatiably prying; Derry, dis- 
contented and rude, shy merely because 
of an inordinate conceit by which he 
imagined himself the stared-at center 
of the universe; Fernanda Mellis, beau- 
tiful, and intended by nature to be big- 
hearted, big-brained, and generous of 
spirit, but broadened by “art” into an 
unreserve of speech and action danger- 
ously near to coarseness; colorless Miss 
Frede, the type of unanchored, aimless 
womanhood that restlessly seeks pub- 
licity in an attempt to satisfy her 
vaguely shallow longings ; Tommie Ma- 
guire \t her, I stopped classify- 
ing, not knowing where to put her. 

I looked back upon the dear home 
things in Stroudstown as if they had 
been veritable life lines of propriety 
that I had stupidly let go in a still 
stupider belief in my own strength. 
Dear Aunt Josie! To her sanely stern 


selfish bore, 


morals, this room alone would have 
been a gross offense. How impossible 
to imagine Aunt Josie making a parlor 
ornament of the nook where she knelt 
in prayer! And Uncle Lloyd, rugged 
of speech as of face, yet honest as 
sunlight, open-handed, _ self-effacing, 
when it came to worth, how he would 
outweigh every one of these! And 
Terry Oh, Terry, my loving, loyal, 
bad-tempered, hard-working boy! If I 
could only see him, only hear him, only 
feel him near me, only go walking with 
him under the stars and talk to him 
about the littlke home that we were 
building together! 

Hot tears crowded into my eyes. 

“Now, Miss Frede, change seats with 
me,” [| heard Lorrimer’s voice say in- 
sinuatingly. “I’m going to run over 
Miss Hallam’s part with her.” 

[ had been conscious all along that 
he had been watching me. His men- 
tion of the part was only a kindly cloak 
to cover my predicament. But he had 
the manuscript in his hand as he sat 
down by me, and even through my 
rising tears, - could see that it was a 
very thin one. 

“Oh, yes, certainly. Excuse me, Mr. 
Thus the Simple Mug, al- 
ways apologetic, particularly when she 
had no reason to be. 

Still holding her long-empty cracker 
plate, she got up, flaxen, incapably 
pretty, and thankfully joined her 
friends, Tommie and Jarvis. This last 
impersonally put his arms around her 
to hold her harmlessly stationary and 
mute while he threshed out his argu- 
ment with the dissenting Wise Guy. 

“Find the animals interesting?” whis- 
pered Lorrimer, thus informing me that 
I was staring too much at Jarvis’ arms. 

“T never will be able to act,” I blurted 
desperately, summing up my loose im- 
pressions in one compact whole. I ges- 
tured toward the manuscript. Vividly 
yellow, it looked like something un- 
pleasant from the board of health. 


Lorrimer.” 
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“Have we had that effect upon you?” 
asked the Wise Guy sarcastically. 

“Your admission is the most hopeful 
that an amateur can make,” said Miss 
Mellis soothingly. 

“And the rarest,” cranked out old 
Walter Vivian. 

“No manager permits any one to act 
nowadays,” said Dick Derry gloomily. 

“The public don’t want it,” giggled 
Jarvis Pettie. 

Polonius sneaked out 
look at him. 

“Mr. Lorrimer can make anybody 
act,” came in feeble tribute from the 
Simple Mug. 

Lorrimer 
marks. 

“You don’t have to act,” he laughed 
triumphantly. “Just be.” 

As these speeches buzzed around me, 
I glanced from one to the other of the 
speakers and noted how the first men- 
tion of the play had killed their interest 
in all else. Each was as alert as if at 
rehearsal. 

“Give the child an outline of the plot, 
Lorry,’ advised Fernanda. 

At supple full length on the sofa, 
she now hid her face in it as if to shut 
out the material world while she lis- 
tened. Again I could think of nothing 
but a caged, magnificent panther, rest- 
lessly at rest. The tenderness she put 
into the word “child” sent fresh tears 
to my lashes. 

“Really, it’s a tremendously great 
play,” admitted the author. 

Polonius backed into the pillow slip 
again. The voice of Lorrimer was evi- 
dently one he could trust, and he did 
not have to keep on the watch. 

“A tremendously great play,” re- 
peated Maurice Lorrimer, while musing 
upon where to begin. “It’s my own, 
you know.” There was nothing humor- 
ous in his eulogy evidently, for a som- 
ber fire burned in his eyes, showing that 
joking and he were miles apart. “This 
season on the road, while we’re playing 


and took a 


himself the re- 


capped 


small towns, I shall call it something : 
trashy like ‘Woman’s Heart of Gold,’ 
for the tougher the district, the mushier 
it prefers its sentiment. But the sea- 
son after, in New York, I shall call it 
‘The Quest.’ Oh, Nanda, I can’t talk 
to the point! You do it.” 

“Go on.” 7 

“Well, Miss Hallam, I’ve aimed at 
an allegory. Each act is a play in it- 
self. My idea is that we modern peo- 
ple are the inexorable product of our 
ancestors. Nanda, this sounds flatter 
than soup.” 

“Yes, but the play doesn’t. Go on.” 
She lifted her head as inspiration for 
him to obey her. 

“So I’ve started my characters in the 
cave-dwelling days. There my man 
and woman meet their life problem and 
handle it according to environment— 
as all must. If for its scenery only, 
that act’s immense. San Vallerga has 
composed the incidental music for it. 
Most beautiful stuff ever heard!” 

“That's right,” chirruped Jarvis 
Pettie. 

Polonius oozed out again and took 
another worried look at him. 

“The second act is a magnificent tab- 
leau of the gorgeous semicivilization of 
ancient Egypt. Here are the man and 
woman facing again their eternal prob- 
lem, complicated now with a whole lot 
of ornate uselessness, due to artificial 
religious and social codes—things like 
that. The act is a ripper, and it’s going 
to kill Fernanda. She has a frightfully 
big scene and plays it for all there is 
in it.” 

‘Bites through it like cheese,” com- 
mended Miss Maguire. 

“The third act is played out in a 
modern ballroom. The problem of the 
ages comes up again, and Oh, I 
don’t wonder you look bored, Miss 
Hallam! But wait till you read the 
play! Just wait!” 

He put his arms around my shoulders 
and petted me coaxingly, drawing me 
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quite close to hia in his pleading ear- 
nestness. 

Unable to stop myself, angered as if 
some drunkard had lurched against me, 
I shrank from his hand and rose to 
my feet, looking indignantly down upon 
him. His eyes glgnted half with amuse- 
ment, half with surprised reproof. 

My tumultuous uprising streaked de- 
structively through the peace of the eve- 
ning, a rocket of havoc in a quiet sky. 

Polonius shot from sight. 

“Oh!” murmured Ursula Frede, her 
glance first pityingly on Lorrimer, then 
remonstratingly on me. 

Plainly I was the offender, not he. 
They all loved their Lorry—that was 
certain. Sympathy for me there was 
none. Tommie Maguire’s smile caught 
and stabbed me with its odd sneer of 
innuendo. The jet buttons on her dress 
shot daggers of light. 

Then Fernanda Mellis, rising in an 
aura of subtle perfume and subtler 
magnetism of beauty, came to my side, 
the swish of her dress sounding loud 
in the full silence. 

“You're right to want to go to your 
room,” she said evenly, walking me con- 
versationally to the safety of the door. 
“I forgot that you’ve been traveling 
since morning. Give me her part, 
Lorry.” As she turned peremptorily to 
him, she was more than ever exquisitely 
leopardlike—tawny streaks in her hair, 
gleams of topaz yellow in her eyes, sin- 
uous strength in her movements. She 
gave me the part. “I won’t go with 
you, Miss Hallam, not wanting to talk 
you to death. You'll find madame wait- 
ing to take care of you. Run away, 
dear child, to a good sleep.” 

A polite murmur of good - nights 
floated out to me from the others. 

“Tommie,” I heard Jarvis say ad- 
miringly, “you always make your ‘good 
night’ sound like ‘good night and be 
damned!’ ” 

“Miss Hallam,” called Mr. Lorrimer. 
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He still sat, my empty chair at his 
side. 

Unwilling, but obeying the pull of the 
call as if it had been a string around 
my feet, I went back. 

He put out his hands, palm upward, 
secure in his knowledge that I would 
place mine within them, as I did. 

“Good night, comrade.” Leisurely 
he used his thumb to turn round and 
round on my finger my engagement 
ring, keeping an interested gaze on it. 
I permitted this, thinking he was fram- 
ing an apology. But when the fringe 
of his lashes swept upward, his eyes 
were laughing into mine. “Don’t poke 
the animals,” he counseled. 

* 


CHAPTER VIII. 

After throwing the part into a corner 
of my room and wheedling a bath out 
of madame, a bath that and 
smelled like clam chowder, { spent 
much of the night in writing to Terry, 
telling him I found that I loved him 
more dearly than I had thought, that 
these new people were unpleasant to 
me, that I felt like coming home on 
the morning train, but would stick out 
the winter just for the sake of the 
money that would bring our marriage 
nearer, and—oh, many fonder things. 
Loneliness spurs a pen to affection. 
Terry’s’ hair must have curled with 
pleasure when he read that letter. 

IT next waited an hour or more for 
New York to go to bed so that I, too, 
could get to sleep. But it never closed 
an eye. As a consequence, neither did I. 

Toward morning, remembering the 
part, I retrieved it from its corner and 
committed it to memory. Not that 
there was much of anything to commit. 
My activity in the first act was discour- 
agingly restricted; “Pthora discovered 
at altar’’—that was all. No explana- 
tion of what an Egyptian princess was 
doing among cave dwellers. 

“Tt’s my own, you know.” 


looked 


These re- 
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membered words of Lorrimer’s brought 
him crowding to my mind, causing me 
poignant embarrassment, for his intense 
personality filled my ro@m like his ac- 
tual presence. The more I did not want 
to tolerate him there, the more I had to. 
[ was ashamed of myself for thinking 
so many times of him and of his charm 
of face and glance. 

Barring him finally out, I went on 
to the second act. 
Pthora, with 

casting flowers. 
Drops flower at his feet. 
U. &. 

Hunting further, I found that “Ram” 
was short for “Rameses.” He was the 
only one to whom she _ vouchsafed 
words, for, except for a “Begone!” to 
her patient maidens, all her speeches 
were in response to Ram.’s cues. She 
was chary of language, even to him, 
her entire vocabulary being represented 
by the following: 

“Rameses!” 

“T remember.” 

“No, by this holy lotus, no!” 

“Upon a heart of stone.” 

“Graven? Aye! But with thy name, 
Rameses !” 

“Nay. Never me! Farewell!” 

I contemptuously learned these lines. 
Three minutes sufficed. I skipped over 
the things at R and C and L as unim- 
portant. I soon flung away the manu- 
script and recited the lines derisively 
to empty air: 

‘Begone!’ 
ber.’ 


maidens, crosses L, 
Sees Ram. Stops C. 
Proceeds L. 


‘IT remem- 
‘No, by this holy lotus, no!’ 
‘Upon a heart of stone.’ ‘Graven? Aye! 


‘Rameses!’ 


But with thy name, Rameses!’ ‘Nay. 
Never me! Farewell!’ A person 
who'll give forty dollars a week for 
that must have more money than 
brains! Half the girls I know would 
do it for forty cents, just for the fun 
of the thing.” 

When daylight came, I fell asleep, 
and later on was awakened by ma- 
dame’s voice, informing me through the 


door that I was almost due at rehearsal, 
and that I’d better accept a cup of coffee 
from her and fly. 

Needless to say, I. did. 

Waiting for me in the street was 
seamed, hoary-haired Walter Vivian, 
his nervous bad temper almost conquer- 
ing his courtesy. 

“Come along, come along!” he or- 
dered, setting a stiff pace. I kept up. 

“Come along!” he insisted, dashing 
into a drug store. I dashed, too. 

Inside the store was a flight of de- 
scending steps, down which he plunged. 
I plunged after, neither knowing why 
nor daring to falter. As in “Alice in 
Wonderland,” things happened, and I 
came down into a scene of subterranean 
brilliance, thundering with trains and 
seething with people. 

“Buy ticket!” barked Walter Vivian, 
seeing me inclined to ignore a kiosklike 
affair with a man in it and “How 
Many?” printed under his nose. 

Tentatively shoving in a dollar, I got 
a handful of change and a ticket, all 
in the wink of an eye. Mr. Vivian 
was lengths ahead, wildly signaling me 
to catch up. 

*Come along!” he urged, sprinting 
through a stile. I sprinted, too. Out 
of the curving mtrk there tore a clang- 
ing train. A uniformed man whom I 
had passed at the stile reached after 
me arid jerked the ticket from my fin- 
gers, flinging -it into a sort of dry 
aquarium over which he presided. 

“Come along!” persisted Mr. Vivian, 
running beside the slowing train. Its 
conductors were roaring conflicting 
things: “Let ’em off!” “Let ’em on!” 
“Mind y’r step!” “Step lively!” — 

“Come along!” This last was from 
Mr. Vivian as he wedged himself into 
a car. 

I wedged myself, my hair really on 
end with fright at the haste and clamor. 
A vicious door quickly slammed to be- 
hind us, making us prisoners in the car, 
which was on its way again before it 
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had really come to a standstill. And 
there we were grabbing straps and 
swinging peltingly from them like 
punching bags with every curve of the 
tracks. ; 

“What a close call!” I panted, ac- 
tually breathless. “And what a mercy 
and a wonder that we were on time! 
What would we have done if we had 
missed it?” 

“Taken the next!” answered Mr. 
Vivian, surprisedly glaring. 

“When does it arrive?” 

“Arrive? It’s already left! It’s right 
behind us!” 

“Then why did we run?’ I stam- 
mered. 

“For the car!” he replied, exasper- 
ated. 

Then he let go his strap and dived 
through the door. I dived after. The 
train made its brief stop and we both 
tumbled off, beginning immediately to 
scramble wildly up some steps which 
other people were scrambling as madly 
down. 

“Why do we race?” I panted. 

A saturnine streak of amusement 
flitted among his wrinkles as he ad- 
mitted : 

“Nobody knows.” 

Out in the, sunlight again, I 
gested: 

“We hardly needed to ride that, short 
distance.” 

“Find out first how far we’ve come,” 
he retorted. 

“Was that the subway?” I asked. 

“Bah!” he choked, still chasing. 

We finally reached the back door of 
a theater. Pulling out his watch and 
discovering that he had a minute for 
courtesy, he promptly gave it. He 
bared his old head and bowed me to 
precede him, but halted me a moment 
by a fine and courtly gesture of the 
hand to say feelingly: 

- “Go in, my dear, and I hope to happi- 
ness and success. The stage will give 
you everything you ask, but only what 


sug- 
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you ask, so demand the highest. May 
all your days be bright realities, and 
all your yesterdays unclouded mem- 
ories. Go in, ®y dear.” 

‘While I was still touched almost to 
tears by his tenderness, he was again 
cursing under his breath and saying the 
most extraordinarily bad things about 
the darkness of the passageway through 
which we had to stumble to the stage. 
There we found the others, Miss Ma- 
guire and Miss Frede looking younger 
and fresher than they did by night, 
Fernanda Mellis looking older and less 
beautiful. Mr. Lorrimer was as un- 
sparkingly cold as shaved ice, showing 
that when he began being a manager, 
he left off being a comrade. 

“Attention, all!’ he commanded, 
seating himself at a little table down 
by the footlights. “We begin with the 
second act. Make your entrance, Mr. 
Derry. Not a bit like it! Not a bit! 
Again! That will do. Miss Mellis, 
your position, please. Mr. Pettie, move 
over. Miss Frede, get awake! Try 
to remember that you’re alive. Miss 
Maguire, if you’ve quite made up your 
mind as to your intentions, get in the 
picture and stay in. Enter Pthora with 
maidens, strewing flowers. Well, well, 
Miss Hallam! Not even on the right 
side! Cross over. Remember we're 
doing most of this work on your ac- 
count. Proceed now with your busi-, 
ness.” 

And very imbecile I felt, too, walking 
across a stage. for the first time, strew- 
ing imaginary flowers from an imag- 
inary basket. 

Mr. Lorrimer actually groaned. 

“Unspeakably dreadful! It’s not a 
walking match. Go back. Try it again. 
Not a bit better! Again! Don’t walk 
with both feet at once. You might as 
well hop on stilts arid be done with it. 
Poise a moment on each foot. No, no, 
no, no, v0! You're not supposed to be a 
papier-maché crane! Poise! Come on, 
now. Better, but very bad. How about 
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“That wouldn’t be heard across 
the orchestra. People pay to 
hear. Throw your voice.’’ 


the flowers? What, what are you do- 


ing? Throwing away peanut shells? 
They’re flowers, I tell you! Waft them. 
Did I say to stir plum pudding or to 
waft flowers? Have you no imagina- 
tion? This is more important than you 
choose to think it. movement 
across the stage is the only action on it 
at the time, and every eye in the audi- 
ence will be upon you.” 

One moment dripping with nervous 
perspiration, the next chilled with 
horror at my awkward conspicuous- 
ness, I was drilled for full half an hour 
on this apparently simple matter of a 
few steps. The heat in the theater 
was fearful, but the heat of misery 
within me was worse. 

“Well, we'll go ahead a bit, just for 
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variety,” moaned Mr. Lorrimer at last. 
“Sees Rameses. But not in that frantic 
way, Miss Hallam! He’s not a cow 
and you in a red dress! See him natu- 
rally. Drops flower at his feet. Great 
Almighty God, don’t drop it as if you 
were giving away samples of pure 
food! Send your heart with it! That 
way. Cross up, and exit. Now, Mr. 
Derry.” : 
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Released and wilted, I slunk back, 
expecting to see on the faces of the 
others the disgust I knew they must 
feel for me. But, “You got off easy,” 
whispered Miss Frede. 

“Easy ?” 

“Oh, yes. 
get after me.” 

“Can he say anything worse than he 
has?” 

“Oh, he hasn’t begun yet. I cry. 
Sometimes I faint.” 

“And he seemed so 
gentle!” 

“Oh, he is. 
gentlest thing alive. 
does, he does tremendously. It’s either 
all work with him or all play. He never 
mixes things. And when he makes love 
to a person, oh, my good gracious.” 

None of Miss Frede’s “ohs” were 
exclamatory. They were as listless as 
sighs. 

“Tove on the stage?” I asked. 

“Oh, dear, no. Off the stage.” 

“To whom?” 

“Why, different people, of course.” 

“People?” I demanded, thinking to 
have misheard her. 

“People.” 

roar 

“Oh, no. Not lately. 
But I was too stupid.” 

“Her?” 

“Tommie? Oh, no. Oh, no. 
he—he doesn’t like Tommie.” 

“Why, he’s charming to her!” 

“He’s always lovely to people he 
doesn’t like.” 

“Doesn’t he like Miss Mellis?” 

“Oh, goodness, yes. Adores her.” 

“But he’s lovely to her, too.” 

“Why, of course he’s lovely to people 
he likes.” 

“Whom isn’t he—lovely—to?” 

“To people who like him, I think.” 

“T thought everybody liked him.” 

“So they do.” 

Each thing she had said contradicted 
what had gone before, yet I knew what 


Wait till you hear him 


sweet and 


He’s quite the sweetest, 
But whatever he 


He tried it. 


He— 


she meant—that his keenest interest in 
life was seeing whether or not he could 
do a certain thing, the thing itself being 
a secondary favorite. He ran his races 
for the exhilaration of the run, for 
the sake of the winning, but anybody 
could have the prize after he, Lorrimer, 
had won it. Men with sincere, high 
purposes in life are more dangerously 
upsetting to law and order than the 
most unscrupulous of crooks. 

The only creature at this rehearsal 
not afraid of Maurice Lorrimer was 
Polonius, the weasel, who was pre- 
sumably hidden in the pocket of a coat 
that hung over a chair, but who refused 
to be awed into obscurity and kept ap- 
pearing from the pocket to chase him- 
self around and around the coat, going 
so fast and in such a perfect circle that 


he made a good imitation of a contin- 


uous belt; no sooner did the tip of his 


tail recede from view over the top than 
the point of his nose flashed into sight 
from the bottom. Occasionally he 
darted into the pocket, but used it as a 
private box over whose rim he beadily 
watched such scenes as struck invitingly 
upon his ear. I envied him his un- 
coerced individuality. 

For again it was my turn to be a 
puppet and to suffer. My cue was 
given to dismiss the maidens, so I ut- 
tered my first word on the stage; I 
quavered : 

“Begone.” 

Hearing, Mr. Lorrimer’s handsome 
face drooped into the prop of his hand 
and he stared long and_ dejectedly at 
the table. The silence cursed louder 
than words, and was broken only by 
the pin prick of Polonius’ little feet. 
Finally Mr. Lorrimer appeared to see 
a ray of hope afar off, and raised his 
head to voice the conclusion: 

“No, you’re not a nanny goat, Miss 
Hallam, you really are not. Therefore, 
the necessity for bleating is absolutely 
done away with. Absolutely. Come! 
‘Begone !’—like a human being.” 
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“Begone!” 
“That wouldn’t be heard across the 
orchestra. People pay to hear.” 
“Begone!” 
“That’s a yell. 
late as a mumble. 
the orchestra. 


A yell is as inarticu- 

A yell won’t even 
reach to Throw your 
voice.” 

“Begone!” 

“You might as well be saying, ‘B’ 
God,’ Miss Hallam, for any attention 
you're paying to the final ‘n.’” 

This sort of thing went on for an- 
other half hour till the word no longer 
.sounded like English or had a meaning. 
At last the gift of “throwing the voice” 
came to me, after I had given up hope 
—just like swimming. 

“Now that you have it, keep it,” ad- 
vised Mr. Lorrimer. 

Then, to the increase of my fright, 
he left the table and joined me, taking 
the center of the stage, proving that 
he himself was to be Rameses. My 
heavy heart went lower. But there 
proved no need. Because the moment 
he took the stage, he left off being man- 
‘ager and became a king and a hero, a 
half god, so infused with gentleness and 
dignity that he transformed the barren 
planks of the stage floor into the very 
soil of Old World splendor and mys- 
tery. The speech he delivered to me 
was so magically potent with meaning 
and music as to give me, all unlessoned, 


the proper poses both of body and mind 


in which to listen. My response— 
“Rameses!”—must have satisfied, for 
he let it go without correction. 

His next lines were fairly exquisite, 
so that the rehearsal became no more a 
torturing farce to me, but an education. 
His earnestness lifted us from the dead 
present into the living past. I forgot 
my clumsy walking skirt, my creaking 
shoes, bargain-counter shirt waist, rat- 
tling gold bangle, and bead necklace, 
and remembered upliftingly that I was 
a princess of mystic Egypt. A glory 
of light shone suddenly on the words 
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of my part, revealing their meaning to 
me, making me grasp the power of 
them. I understood that I, a daughter 
of kings, was subconsciotsly in love 
with this Rameses, and that my heart 
was wrung by the knowledge that his 
love was given elsewhere. When I 
said the two words, “I remember,” I 
put a woman’s soul into them and made 
them carry the weight of fifty lines. 
Then, unfortunately, I gained a little 
confidence. At my speech, “No, by this 
holy lotus, no!” Rameses dropped again 
into Lorrimer and wretchedly strode 
back to the little table, murmuring the 
dismal parody, smileless as death: 

“No, s’help me holy Moses, no.” 

He caustically drilled me for another 
half hour till the pangs of hunger began 
added to the numberless other 
pangs I endured. Then the Wise Guy 
gained me a respite by laughing cheer- 
ily at a joke of Pettie’s. She was im- 
mediately called down for a scene and 
mercilessly kept at it. 

“He doesn’t vituperate her,” I con- 
fided to Miss Frede, after a study of 
the tilt. 

“Oh, no. He’s afraid.” 

“He or she?” 

“Oh, he. Afraid she might be rude.” 

“If she were, oughtn’t she to be the 
one to be afraid?” 

“Yes, he’d dismiss her, but he’d never 
get over the rudeness. He’s 
I’ve seen him knock a ruffian senseless. 
It’s his feelings he’s afraid of. It kills 
him to have them hurt.” 

“So she can be rude, can she?’ 

“Wickeder than lightning.” 

“Yet you like her.” 

“T love her.” The beauty of devo- 
tion leaped into her face. But it dimmed 
as she sighed, ‘Though she doesn’t care 
very much for me.” 

“She goes with you.” 


“ 


to be 


brave. 


, 


Because, I guess, I’m the only one,” 
“Hasn’t she any friends?” 

“Lots. Men. No girls.” 

“Why ?” 
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The Simple Mug looked frightened 
and refrained from answer. 

Then came a clear bugle blast from 
Lorrimer : 

“Take your own time, Miss Frede!” 

“Oh, my goodness gracious me,” she 
mourned, and went palely to a mar- 
tyrdom. 

“Aren’t rehearsals long?” 
Walter Vivian. 

He put up his silencing hand and 
confined himself to watching the busi- 
ness on the stage. 

“Beastly long,” answered Pettie, in 
his stead. “And we've been rehearsing 
this one scene for two months.” 

“T’m very hungry,” I admitted. 

“Better get over growing hungry at 
regular hours. The only safe plan is to 
get hungry when you're allowed food.” 

“What time of day do you suppose 
it is?” 

He puffed out his chest till his watch 
chain was prominent. 

“Help yourself,” he said generously. 

My head went up, and I stared at 
him with a rebuke I was powerless to 
conceal. 

Then came the pretty laughter of 
Tommie Maguire, who sauntered up, 
saying coolly: 

“Pettie, you lazy devil, you shock 
Miss Simplicity from Monroe County! 
It’s good J don’t travel around hunting 
for insults, or we might never know 
the hour. Here! Double up!” Grip- 
ping his chain, she gave him a punch 
in the stomach, causing him to bend, 
which facilitated her removal of the 
watch. “Half past four.’ She re- 
placed the watch. 

“Jar loose, Tom,” he tutored. 
renunciation scene is on.” 

“That’s what,” she murmured, look- 
ing at the stage and hurrying into posi- 
tion. 

Somebody shoved me into mine. 
Then Fernanda Mellis appeared from 


I asked old 
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some retreat in the wings and joined 
Maurice in the center of the stage. 

For the opening second, I fancied 
that it was real and that they were in 
actual altercation. It was magnificent. 
Not one of us dared move, or wanted 
to. We stood spellbound, agape, in fet- 
ters to their genius. The mighty words 
that flew back and forth between the 
man and woman, though grand, were 
trivial compared to the greater grandeur 
of the emotions for which they were 
the outlet. Love and fear, despair and 
hope, temptation, renunciation, victory, 
were incarnate there before us. 

The final speech was Fernanda’s— 
one of such volcanic force that it left 
her as numb and dead as it left those 
who heard it alive and tingling. 

At its close, Dick Derry made an 
apprehensive step toward her. 

“She sometimes over,” 
plained a voice beside me. 

But she kept her feet, though look- 
ing white and weak. 

Just as, in a pantomime, one gauze 
“drop” rolls up after another, gradually 
clearing away a mist and revealing a 
new scene, so film after film of un- 
reality had to fade from our minds be- 
fore we came back from the land of 
poetry into the prose of the actual. 

“That’s all for to-day,” announced 
Lorrimer at last, becoming suddenly 
genial. “Old boy, come to your Uncle 
Maurice.” This was to Polonius, who 
made a leap to his arm, ran up it, and 
nestled in his neck. 

Again in possession of his winning 
charm of manner, Lorrimer smiled at 
us in a sort of sunny welcome as if 
seeing us for the first time. 

His words to me staggered me with 
surprise. 

“Comrade, you’re going to be splen- 
did!” he cried heartily. ‘“You’re won- 
derfully adaptable!” 

Rehearsal, my first, 


goes ex- 


was over. 


TO BE CONTINUED IN THE MAY NUMBER. 
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Beauty and the Cash Register 
By Grace M. Sissons 


| igrtortd is forever seeking after beauty. Never 
has it been content with a thing that is simply useful 
—even though it is all wool and a yard wide. The 

first impulse is to beautify it. 

The cave man, when he found a hole in a rock, weather 
proof and bear proof, proceeded to adorn it with pictures 
laboriously cut into the stone. The Indian was not sat- 
isfied merely to make a water jar that would hold water ; 
he must needs mold it into ldveliness of line. And we 
value the cave man’s dwelling more for its pictures than 
for its rain-proof ceiling. And we treasure the Indian 
water jug because it is a thing of beauty. 

The business man with imagination has seen in this 
racial desire for beauty a delightful opportunity for mix- 
ing poetry with business. 

At Riverside, California, is a far-famed inn. Instead 
of the usual hotel gilt and glitter, an air of romance per- 
vades the corridors. Gay Spanish dancers, with flashing 
castanets, sing you songs of Old Castille, as you dine 
among the orange trees of the court. Cloistered walks 
and splashing fountains lend an Old World enchantment 
to the modern comforts of the inn. And such is the com- 
mercial value of fancy, the inn flourishes, even though an 
Eastern panic has reduced the tourist stream to a trickle, 
forcing the ordinary ornate hostelries to close their doors. 

And the imaginative business man is learning that no 
matter how useful an article may be, its salableness is 
increased by a touch of fancy; that there is no special lure 
or profit in homeliness. For instance, the established trade 
in the hideous, dingy wrappers that used to darken the 
counters of our country stores—getting themselves sold 
on the invincible argument that they were “practical” and 
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“wouldn’t show dirt”—vanished like snow in May before 
the first consignment of pretty house dresses. 

Nothing can stifle our instinctive craving for beauty and 
romance. More and more we feel a dull discontent with 
surroundings that are simply useful. We want the artistic 
and the picturesque in our everyday lives and homes. 
And so we hate slum filth, and dreary, joyless farms, and 
the depressing barrenness of mining towns. Though, no 
matter how hopelessly sordid they may be, somewhere a 
red geranium, or a morning-glory, or a white-curtained 
window will show that a woman—dauntless disciple of 
beauty that she is—is striving to give a touch of grace to 
her surroundings. 

Despite ministerial suspicions, it is ugliness, not beauty, 
that is the open sesame to sin. Indeed, sin does its recruit- 
ing mainly by offering a way of escape from ugliness. 
A thing that is merely “practical” and “won’t show dirt” 
is no incentive to spirituality either in shopgirl or far- 
mer’s wife. 

This feud between use and beauty is responsible for 
our factory-blighted landscapes and our industrial van- 
dalism toward the beauty spots of nature—such as quar- 
rying the Palisades on the Hudson. But gradually the 
practical folk who have scorned the merely beautiful, and 
the idealists who have scorned with equal zest the purely 
useful, are merging their talents. As a result, factories 
are filling their yards with trees and flowers instead of 
cinder heaps. And it is no longer good business to talk of 
draining Niagara dry for industrial purposes. 

The presence of beauty in our work gives to the prosaic 
things of life a pleasure far transcending a neutral satis- 
faction in their usefulness. And it has a cleansing power 
upon our minds and spirits much more vitalizing than the 
dour scoldings of moralists—though it is hard for the 
Puritanism in us to admit it. So clearly did the Greeks 
recognize this ennobling influence that they made the pur- 
suit of beauty a state function. 

The wisdom of the Greeks is rare. But women have 
felt the same need for the refining presence of beauty. 
And no matter how drear and sordid their lives, always 
they have made the attempt—often pitiful—to brighten 
their surroundings with a little of its shining grace. 
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For To-morrow 


By Lucy Stone Terrill 


Author of. “All Over the Matron’s Kid,” “In. the Green,” 


ILLUSTRATED B 


ILL GRAYSON sat smoking his 
smelliest pipe. He had on his 
oldest slippers and a disreputable 

house coat. About him were scattered 
a half-dozen newspapers, and among 
them was a spectacular sheet whose 
pages were sprinkled with crude, clever 
drawings directed against conscription. 
Several of these were signed with his 
wife’s firm, neat signature. 

The draft had missed Bill Grayson 
its first call. He was ashamed to 
his soul of the sickening relief this 
knowledge had brought him. Relent- 


in 


lessly he searched his mind for the rea- 
Perhaps it was because the man 
nearest to him both in friendship and 
business was a man of German lineage; 
but Metz himself had gone to a training 
camp and was bitter in his denuncia- 


son. 


tions of the enemy. Perhaps the mem- 
ory of his father’s twisted body, crip- 
pled in the Civil War, had left some 
indelible horror in his nature. But 
Grayson put this thought hastily aside. 
His father’s brave pride and uncon- 
querable spirit outshone any memory 
of his crippled body. 

There was only the one solution. Un- 
less he had been born with a yellow 
streak, it must be Jane who had done 
this thing to him—Jane, whom he loved 
more than all other things in the world. 
He glanced down at the radical paper 
containing her sketches and grimaced. 
Surely nothing so contemptible as those 
sketches was influencing him! But 
safely fortified in his consciousness ex- 
isted a threatening doubt—he was 
afraid of Jane’s convictions; he de- 


Y 


etc. 
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spised them, and he had certainly suf- 
fered because of them—but he was 
afraid of them. 

“I will not be a rotten coward! I 
will not!” The words filled his brain 
confusingly. Finally he spoke aloud. 

“T’ll divorce her. I’ve got to,” said 
Bill Grayson. 

Jane Lunde had been full of rather 
startling ideas when he had married 
her, five years before. They had been 
amusing, then. She had been so 
quaintly charming with her twin tem- 
peraments—the inherited surety and 
caution of her Norwegian ancestors and 
the budding principles of an intense 
realist. She had had a little money and 
had been studying art; and even then, 
loving-her, he had unrealizingly ques- 
tioned the future. He had wanted her 
two years before he had married her. 
His friends, well to do and conserva- 
tive, had been astounded; but it had 
taken Jane Lunde a very little time to 
win their friendship. She was so 
wholly sincere, as free from falsity as 
a wild flower. And Bill Grayson had 
turned his life into a narrow path en- 
circling the woman he loved. 

Only six months before, Rex Alder 
had drifted into their lives—the hand- 
some radical leader whom Grayson had 
known in school—and in that time 
Grayson had watched Jane develop 
from Jane Grayson, his wife, into the 
incomprehensible complexity, Jane 
Grayson, exponent of personal freedom 
in its every illimitable phase, public 
speaker, realist, suffrage champion, so- 
cialist, and disciple of individuality. 
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She had found it impracticable to 
continue living with him out on their 
country place, handed down from five 
of his stanch forefathers, and had 
taken a small apartment in the city 
“where she would be free.” She had 
several times barely eluded Federal au- 
thority on account of the anarchistic 
tendency of her soap-box oratory; and 
now she was bitterly attacking conscrip- 
tion. Grayson knew that his friends 
pitied him. He wondered miserably 
if they had guessed that in his soul 
of souls he thought that Jane was right, 
even while he loathed, himself for so 
thinking. 

He thought of the nineteen men in 
his factory who had been drafted—of 
their attitude: “I s’pose we gotta do it, 
but God knows it ain’t right.” He had 
painstakingly explained to them why it 
was right, beginning with Belgium and 
concluding with democracy, but when 
he had finished, he knew that they 
doubted his sincerity—poor, bitter fa- 
talists, uncomprehending, but sullenly 
obedient to the law of educated men. 

Then there was Mike, his gardener. 

“Sure, Mr. Grayson, since Nora and 
the baby are right handy by for you 
to be lookin’ after, I think I'll be goin’ 
right along. It’s goin’ to be a nice little 
fight an’ I’d hate to miss out on it.” 

Perhaps it was the outdoors that did 
it. Grayson was musing on Mike’s 
words and the eagerness of his bright, 
homely face when a car drove up out- 
side the open door and chugged into 
quick silence. Light feet ran across 
the wide old porch. 

“God!” muttered the than. 

He twisted slightly in his chair and 
raised his eyes slowly to the woman 
in the doorway. She was dressed in 
white sport things—a slender, graceful 
woman with unusual vitality in her 
face. Her cheeks were a warm olive 
and her hair was black, but her eyes 
sparkled with the cold blue light of a 
Norse girl’s. 
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“Hello, Jane! Drive out alone?” 
asked her husband casually, lowering 
his feet by degrees from the table. 

“No, I brought Herman. Some- 
thing’s wrong with the brakes again. 
You old slouch, you! Here I’ve driven 
thirty miles just for the pleasure of 
kissing you, and that horrid old pipe 
has ruined you!” 

She put her cool cheek down against 
his, but he did not respond to the 
caress. He took out his pipe and laid 
it on the table. 

‘“What’s the matter? 
than thirty miles?” 

Her laugh was pleasant—clear and 
unaffected like her voice. 

“My old Bill!” she drawled tenderly, 
letting her hand pass across his neck 
and cheek as she straightened. “Be 
nice to me, dear. I’ve something won- 
derful to tell you. Aren’t you glad to 
see me?” 

“Not very, no. Need some money ?” 

“No, my lord and legal master. I 
borrowed a bit from Rex, but I sold 
two sketches yesterday and paid it back. 
That makes me think, though. Herman 
hasn’t been paid this month.” 

She walked around the table and 
nestled into the cushions of the big 
couch, 

“Oh, well, he’d probably donate his 
services in return for a little ‘human 
interest.” Why don’t you kiss him oc- 
casionally and turn his salary over to 
the cause?” 

His wife’s cheeks colored slowly. 

“Don’t be disgusting, Bill. It isn’t 
like you to be nasty. You must be 
awfully out of sorts. Expecting a 
strike ?” 

“No.” 

Silence. 

“Bill?” 

“Ves,” 

“Won’t you come over here beside 
me? I can only stay an hour or so— 
and I want to tell you something.” 

Bill crossed his long legs and silently 


No man closer 





regarded her. His eyes 
were curiously like 
those of a great, 
friendly dog’s and 
shone out with strange 
gentleness from his 
gaunt, rough;featured 
face. 

“No, I won’t come 
over there. If I may 
indulge in a little of the 
freedom we’ve been 
enjoying for the past 
six months, I may say 
frankly that I have no 
desire for your com- 
pany this evening—at 
most, a merely conver- 
sational “one.” 

A little flash of 
wounded vanity swept 
her face, but she cov- 
ered it instantly and 
laughed. 

“Oh, Bill! 
funny! Does your 
‘conversational desire’ 
mean talking to me or 
at me?” 

“Doesn’t matter 
which, does it? I’ve 
noticed you usually 
manage to get your ar- 
guments in. I’ve tried 
to be square with you 
and your rampant ideas 
lately, Jane—you know, 
that—but——” 

His voice thickened a trifle, and the 
woman’s dark, sensitive face softened 
with a deep tenderness that made it 
very lovely. His eyes dropped at see- 
ing it. 

“Oh, you have, Bill! You have! 
Heaven knows it isn’t pleasant for me 
to go on hurting you so, but I must 
do what is right and true—and there’s 
no other way. I e 

He stopped her with a gesture of re- 
signed irony, 


How 


Sivan 


\) \ 
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‘*Sure, Mr. Grayson, it’s goin’ to be a nice little fight an’ I’d 


hate to miss out on it.”’ 


If 


“I’m familiar with all that, Jane. 
I didn’t think you were sincere about 


it, I wouldn’t be Well, no matter. 
But there’re one or two things I’d like 
to know the truth about. Did you au- 
thorize Rex Alder to publish those anti- 
draft sketches over your name—after 
I asked you not to?” 

“T did. They’re my sketches.’ 

“Correct. My name, though, inci- 
dentally. Since you believe so passion- 
ately in personal freedom, I wish your 
views extended to the use of your 


, 
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maiden name when you put it under 
such contemptible dope as_ those 
sketches.” 

“Well, Bill dear, if I were as well 
known by my maiden name, I'd use it, 
but my work carries far more weight 
under the name Jane Grayson. I’m 
sorry you consider it necessary to say 
you think the truth is contemptible. 
Was there anything else you wished 
to ask me?” 

“Yes. Have you reconsidered mak- 
ing that speech in Brooklyn to-mor- 
row!” 

“T intend to speak there.” 

“Rex Alder, too?” 

“Yes—and others. 
meeting.” 

Her husband tapped his pipe empty 
of ashes and began another vague 
search for matches. Jane took a tiny 
box from the pocket of her white skirt 
and tossed it to him. 

“Thanks. You know, Jane, I don’t 
see how he tolerates that name of his. 
Ought to change it to ‘Pax’ or ‘Plebs.’ ” 

“Do you think so? Well’—her 
words took on a slow, taunting signifi- 
cance—‘“at least he is king of his own 
soul. He doesn’t prostitute his beliefs 
because he’s afraid of what people will 
say about him.” 

“Oh, I see.” 


Rex opens the 


He nodded his head 
slowly, placidly ignoring the personal 
thrust of her emphasis. “ ‘King of his 
own soul’—quite a distinctive kingdom! 
I hear it was invaded with a brick the 
other evening. I suppose you were at 
the royal mass meeting where it oc- 
curred ?” 

Jane yawned and stretched her lithe 
body full length along the couch. 

“How nasty you are feeling, Billy!” 
she drawled. “I expected you’d be at 
least inwardly at peace when you were 
sure the draft had missed you.” 

His big mouth twisted grimly and his 
face reddened to the eyes. 

“Thanks for the veiled flattery, but 


I’m surprised you were interested ., 
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enough to find out that it had missed 
me.” 

“Please, Bill! Really, ’m not up to 
having you chew along like this. I’ve 
had a week of quiet hell watching for 
your number, and I feel a little ragged. 
Do ease up a bit.” 

This was a most unusual admission 
from Jane Grayson, for her flaming 
vitality seldom waned. 

“Aren't you well, old girl?” 

“Of course I am. Do I have to be 
ill to worry over your being sent into 
this ruthless butchery, knowing that, the 
way you bow down to public opinion, 
you'd never put up a fight for exemp- 
tion ?” 

Grayson smoked, looking over at her 
through narrowed lids. She lay there, 
utterly relaxed, with closed eyes, look- 
ing like a tired little girl. Yet, if she 
had been an actual physical and mental 
part of him, she could no more thor- 
oughly have comprehended and inter- 
preted him. She knew him, heart, mind, 
and soul. And she had used her knowl- 
edge relentlessly. But he did not re- 
sent this; he only realized that if he 
were to save himself from a thing he 
loathed, he must put that woman away 
from him. And sitting there watching 
her, his dead pipe tight in his teeth, 
Bill Grayson conquered his love. It 
seemed to him his mind reasoned pain- 
fully over a stretch of hours, but it was 
scarcely three minutes before he spoke: 

“Well, Jane, I guess now we've had 
about enough of this. You accept the 
fact that I’m all kinds of a rotten cow- 
ard. It seems a matter of pride with 
you. You say you love me, and God 
knows I wish I thought so—I’ve tried 
hard enough to. But now I’m through. 
You can’t hang onto my name aad 
money and what you call love any 
longer. If you won’t divorce me, I'll 
divorce you.” 

She turned lazily over on her side 
as he talked, propping herself up on her 
elbow, chin cupped in her hand, and 
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stared at him. He saw that her only 
thought was that she had unintention- 
ally angered him. 

“Oh, Bill,” she remonstrated wearily, 
“T only said the truth. Why should we 
not? I’m sorry I’ve hurt you. Don’t 
be angry. How silly of you to talk so!” 

“IT mean what I say.” He sounded 
rather like a sullen schoolboy. 

She smiled, her eyes loving him. 

“Oh, no, Bill, you can’t divorce me,” 
she said softly. 

“Yes, I can, Jane. It took me two 
years to make up my mind I’d marry 
you. It’s taken me six months to de- 
cide I’ve made a mistake. But now 
I'm sure of it. If you’ve half the faith 
in personal freedom that you pretend, 
you'll appreciate my insisting on a little 
for myself.” 

She was not smiling now. She 
watched him eagerly, as a chemist might 
an experiment, but there was no ques- 
tion of his love in her eyes. 

“Tf I had continued to live the quiet, 
unquestioning life that I lived here— 
that your mother lived here before me 
—you wouldn’t think you’d made a mis- 
take, would you, Bill?” 

He tapped his pipe disastrously on 
the chair arm and carefully brushed the 
from his clothes before he an- 
swered. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Yes?” Her voice showed the least 
strain for the instant, and then drawled 
on in its slow, sweet tones: “What do 
you object to, then, old dear?” 

“There’s no use trying to coddle me 
along, Jane, as if I were a kid in a 
temper. If you know me—as I’ve 
every reason, unhappily, to think you 
do—you know I’m not very strong on 
domestic heroics. It’s you I object to, 
not only the things you’ve been doing— 
but you. You’ve got the wrong hunch 
about things, and I’m catching it. God, 
it’s not very pleasant to know yov’re all 
kinds of a rat and a skunk and a 
coward!” 


ashes 


“Oh, Bill, if you didn’t absolutely 
know that I’m right, do you suppose- 
you’d care what I thought? Is it my 
fault that you haven’t the courage to 
come out before your men in the fac- 
tory, and your friends at the club, and 
say, ‘This war is wrong! Resist it!” 

She sat up now, her hands tight 
clenched, her face vibrant with emotion, 
like a flower suddenly finding the sun- 
shine. He wondered dully that he felt 
no emotion; usually even her general- 
ities filled him with an almost unbear- 
able unrest. 

“If people like you,’ she went on 
passionately, “who are fighting down 
your real instincts about this war—if 
you would follow your real convictions 
—the war would have to stop! You 
know fe 

“Oh, hell! I’m sick of hearing you 
tell me what I know! I don’t know 
what is right any more than you do; 
the only difference is—you think you’re 
possessed of infinite knowledge.” He 
slowly got up from his chair, plunged- 
his hands into the pockets of his shabby 
coat, and paced to and fro. “I did 
know, though, that I’d have the devil 
of a time making you understand that 
I’m through with you—done—fin- 
ished !” 

He stopped in front of the couch and 
stood looking down at her, assailed by 
a swift doubt of the strength of his re- 
solve ; but even as he felt his determina- 
tion weakening, he said to her the most 
brutal and the only churlish thing of 
his life: 

“Well, I don’t know how to convince 
you, Jane. You think you can read me 
like a primer, but once before you fig- 
ured wrong—mighty wrong. You'd 
tried every device known to clever 
women to get me to ask you to marry 
me, and after you’d lost all hope— 
I did it. And now, when you think it’s 
impossible, I’m going to divorce you.” 

He watched the color creep over her 
face and down into her throat, and saw 
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‘*And now, when you think it’s impossible, I’m going to divorce you.” 


a startled look deepen in the brave eyes 
that met his squarely. 

“Yes, I surely wanted to marry you, 
Bill,” she admitted, and added, with a 
slow upward stretch of her arms toward 
him: “Oh—but I loved you, Bill! If 
[ remember, you loved me, too, old 
dear.” 

He turned quickly and walked across 
the room to the open door. The light 
of Herman’s cigarette pointed at him 
from the summer darkness. 

“He hasn’t been paid this month,” 
thought Grayson. 

With a severe effort, he brought his 
tortured mind back to Jane. She had 


slowly lowered her arms and dropped 
her slender, tanned hands over her face. 
He wondered, with a wave of fury, if 
she were laughing. 

“IT saw Everett White this morning,” 
he said, with overdone carelessness, 
going back to his big chair. “He says 
he can arrange a decree quietly, with no 
mess or publicity whatever.” 

She took her hands from her face 
and looked at him. She had not been 
laughing; she had merely covered the 
hurt he had done to her stalwart soul. 
The sight of her face shamed him. 

“You spoke to Mr. White?’ she 
asked incredulously. 
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“Yes—this morning.” 

“Bill, you know that I love you,” she 
said after a time. 

“T’ve an idea you’d have a hard time 
proving you do to an unbiased judge. 
He might misconstrue your apartment 
in town, and your absolute scorn of all 
my wishes, and”—he paused—“and 
your platonic love for Rex Alder.” 

“Yes,” she said again. “Oh, 
But you don’t doubt me.” 

“If you love me, it’s a kind of love 
I don’t want.” His voice was heavy 
and unnatural, but in it was a stubborn, 
unyielding note she had never heard 
before. 

She stood up, facing him from the 
opposite side of the table. The color 
had so completely left her face that 
her tanned skin looked sallow and yel- 
low. She caught the edge of the table 
with her hands and leaned far over it 
toward him. So long as he lived, he 
would never forget the passionate tri- 
umph in her blue eyes. 


yes. 


“Oh, you may try not to want me, 
Bill—but you do! slow 
voice lowered to a whisper—‘listen—I 
—I—we’re going to have a baby. I—I 
told you I had something wonderful to 
tell you. I——” 

She was crying—whimpering softly 
like a little child. Grayson stared at her 
stupidly. 

“My God!” he muttered. “Jane! Oh, 
honey!” 


Listen’”—her 


He held up_his arms to her, and, 
blinded with her tears, she stumbled 
around to him. Gathering her awk- 
wardly into his lap, he held her silently 
for a long time, her wet face against 
his neck. He could bring nothing into 
his consciousness but this one master- 
ing, overwhelming thought. A queer 
sensation gripped him, as if he were 
suspended in illimitable space with 
Jane’s warm, beloved body become curi- 
ously a part of his own; and yet it was 
neither he nor she. He shut his eyes 


tightly to overcome an actual physical 
dizziness. 

And then, indistinctly, as if far off, 
he heard a bell. It rang continuously, 
and gradually he realized that it must 
be the telephone. But not until old 
Mary’s voice said  apologetically, 
“Please, you’re wanted on the phone, 
Mr. Grayson,” did he move. Then he 
raised his head and said hoarsely: 

“Tell ’em I can’t come.” 

“I’m sorry, sir. I said you was busy.” 
This meaningly and with poorly hid dis- 
approval, for old Mary’s opinions of 
her mistress and Jane’s occasional brief 
visits were bitter in the extreme. “But 
it’s Mr. White, sir, and he says most 
important—he must see you. What’ll I 
say to him, sir?” 

Grayson hesitated. Jane’s lips moved 
against his ear. 

“We—we won't 
will we, old dear?” 

“My honey!” he whispered huskily. 
“T’ll come, Mary.” 

White’s voice was eager and exuber- 
ant. He was terribly sorry he couldn’t 
handle the work about which Grayson 
had spoken to him. He’d just got a 
telegram that his commission had gone 
through ; he was leaving that same night 
for his training camp and Oh, yes, 
should he turn the matter over to his 
partner, who was perfectly competent 
to handle it well? 

No, Grayson told him, he was letting 
everything drop, absolutely. White was 
to forget that it had ever been men- 
tioned. 

“O-h. Well, ’'m sure I’m damned 
glad, old man,” came back White’s puz- 
zled voice. 

There was an unpleasant pause. 
Grayson awkwardly struggled into it. 

“Yes, of course. Yes. Say, it’s fine 
about the commission, White. Captain, 
I suppose ?” 

“No, first lieutenant. Anything suits 
me. I’d have gone anyhow, a little 
later; I couldn’t stay out much longer. 


have any divorce, 
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When’ll we see you in khaki, old man? 
They ought to make you a colonel to 
start out, on the strength of all your 
fighting gran’dads.” 

Drops of sweat came out on Gray- 
son’s forehead. He cleared his throat 
for the lie that his shame drove him 
to tell: 

“Oh, I'll be there pretty soon. Want 
to do all I can here, first. But—well, 
I may beat you to the trenches yet. 
Good night, old fellow. Best luck. 
Good-by.” He hung up. His breath 
caught in his chest and hurt. 

He hurried stealthily out by a side 
door and breathed deeply of the soft, 
cool air. A late moon was rising, and 
the bright stars were dimming in its 
growing light. He had seen the moon 
climb over that oak-topped hill ever 
since he could remember, but it struck 
him to-night as a new beauty, first seen. 
Somewhere that quiet moon was look- 
ing down on infernal fields of slaughter 
and suffering; on men undergoing in- 
human torture; on dead men for whom 
women like Jane were waiting and 
praying. 

Women like Jane! 

He had forgotten even Jane and her 
triumphant secret for the instant, in the 
shaming misery that had risen afresh 
at White’s words—in the physical dis- 
taste that acquired the proportions of 
fear at thought of this thing that White 
and Metz and all his friends were so 
eager to share. But, remembering Jane, 
his torment left him like a cast-off gar- 
ment. 

As he turned back into the house, he 
wondered dully that he could have for- 
gotten her now, even for an instant. 
She was waiting for him, crumpled back 
in the big, chair where he had put her. 
He kissed her and lifted her back into 
his arms. 

“Is Everett going to camp?” she 
asked quietly in her languorous voice. 
“T heard you congratulate him.” 

“Why—why, yes.” 
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He was surprised. He had supposed 
all her thoughts were straying with his, 
into the future that held their baby. Her 
question brought him back unpleasantly 
into the same old turmoil and unrest. 

“Why do you suppose he’s going, 

3ill ?” 

“Because he wants to. He’s thirty- 
three and past. Can’t we drop that sub- 
ject for a little while, honey ?’ 

He wanted to talk about the baby, 
but his lips seemed sealed. Finally Jane 
said softly: 

“Are you happy about it, old dear?” 

“Oh, Jane, you can’t know! Why— 
why, honey 

He could not master his voice; it 
choked huskily, and stopped. He found 
a handkerchief in the pocket of her 
skirt and wiped the tears from her 
cheeks. Then they rocked back and 
forth silently and did not see old Mary 
peeking all knowingly through the cur- 
tains before she went up to get Jane’s 
room ready for the night. 

“Do you hope it’s a boy?” whispered 
Jane, the modern woman. 

“Why, I hadn’t thought of its being 
a girl,” answered the eternal husband. 

And they laughed together, and all 
the tangle of the last six months un- 
raveled itself on the strings of love’s 
simplicity. 

“No more speechmaking—no more 
apartment. This ends your freedom, 
old girl,” he said thoughtfully. 

“Can't you see my side of it at all, 
Bill?” 

“Not a little bit. 
now.” 

“Y-es, but I’m still myself, Bill dear.” 

He thought a while, and then 
answered cautiously and somewhat 
vaguely : 

“It’s a funny thing, Jane, but this— 
this has somehow made a difference al- 
ready. There’s always been something 
about you that’s scared me, as the dark 
sometimes scares a kid. I don’t suppose 


Why, you’re mine, 
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you get me at all, but 
I’ve thought you some- 
times felt it. Well, it’s 
gone.” 

“You funny old 
thing!” she said caress- 
ingly, ignoring his 
words. 

“Why do you sup- 
pose it was?” he per- 
sisted. 

“Imagination, 
haps.” 

“Perhaps not. I 
want to know what you 
think. Tell me.” 

“Please, Bill, 
not psychologize. 
too tired.” 

She avoided 
his earnest, 
gentle gaze, 
and, closing 
her eyes, 
nestled 
him 


per- 


let’s 
I’m 





against 
sleepily. 
“But I want 
to hear your 
idea about it. 
Spit it out. 
I’m calloused 
to your opin- 
ions.” 
She 
a little. 
“Tf any such 
thing really 
existed, Bill, it might have been be- 
cause you respected my having the 
strength to follow my convictions.” 
“Y-es,” he admitted so readily that 
her face showed her relief. ‘“That’s 
what I think myself. Trouble is, I can’t 
seem to hit on convictions so strong 
as you do. Anyhow, the feeling’s gone. 
I never felt so right with the world in 
my life. What’ll we name the little 
beggar?” 


“William, junior, of course.” 


flushed 


“Oh, I'll be there pretty soon. 


















































I may beat you to the trenches yet.”’ 


He laughed a little shamefacedly. 

“Lord, it’s going to be great!” he 
marveled. “Our own little kid!” 

“If God will only spare us a second 
draft,” she said, after a time. 

He did not. answer, but the boyish 
light died out of his face. e 

When she went up to her bedroom, 
they remembered Herman, and Grayson 
went out to send him to the garage. 

He found Mike in the car, and the 
two men were visiting loudly. 
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“Talkin’ over our kits,’ Mike ex- 
plained consequentially. “Herman’s 
goin’ with me. He was tellin’ me, sir, 
what the dirty dogs done to our hos- 
pitals, yesterday.” 

“Tt sounds pretty fine, Herman, for 
a man?with a name like yours to be 
going,” Grayson said warmly. 

“Oh, I’m an American, sir. My fa- 
ther was only ten when he come over. 
I've done good in this country, and my 
three boys are goin’ to do better. The 
rich folks my wife works for are goin’ 
to look after them. This country’s been 
good to me, an’ [ don’t want my boys 
ever to say their father didn’t do his 
bit to make it better for ’em.” 

“Sure, it’s for the kids we’ve gotta 
be goin’,” Mike supplemented heartily. 
“Never was a better wan than the wan 
I’m a-leavin’.” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” said Grayson 
in a queer, detached voice. It seemed 
a prank of the Fates that he should 
stumble into such a conversation. With- 
out consciously formulating his ques- 
tion, he asked: “How do your friends 
feel about the draft, Herman?” 

“Oh, different ways, but pretty much 
the same. You can’t expect everybody 
to think the same way. But it’s a cinch 
this war’s gotta be stopped and there’s 
only one way to stop it—and that’s us.” 
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“And that’s us,” repeated Grayson. 

He shook hands with the two men, 
but instead of going back into the house, 
he turned across the wide lawn and 
found a path up the hillside. It was the 
path of his boyhood. The grounds had 
not been changed except directly about 
the house. It had a little cave off it, 
where he had played Indian, and it led 
to a cleared space among the trees 
where he had used to wheel his father 
so that he could look down the Hudson 
River. 

Grayson threw himself down on his 
back in this place at the top of the hill, 
and thought of his father and of the 
boy who would next play there; and 
lying there, with the soft air on his 
face and the wind whispering in the 
tops of the old trees that his grand- 
father had planted, the doubts that had 
tormented him cleared themselves 
wholly from his soul. 

The feelings he had longed for—the 
anxiety to help, to be a part in the need 
that his country had for men—came to 
him as quietly and naturally as the 
drowsiness that crept over his body. He 
lay there and planned his going, and 
how he should make Jane understand. 

And he went down the hill to Jane, 


singing. 


WHEN THE WORLD TURNS ROUND 


HEN the world turns round again, 
And brings me you, 
I shall wish that not a rose 
Be bereft of dew; 


I shall wish that each man 
Have a hearth to tend, 

And that every wanderer 
Walk beside a friend; 


I shall wish that no heart 
May hold any rue, 
When the world turns round again 


And brings me 


you ! 


Mary CAROLYN DAVIES. 





When a Mother Is Always Joking 
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BELIEVE,” said mother, pretend- 
| ing to worry about it, “that you 
won't need your rubber-bubbers 
nor your woolly coat to-day, Donny- 
boy. What do you believe?” 
Mother was always joking. It 
lots of fun. Pretending he’d need his 
wintertime clothes when it was sum- 
mertime. and hot, the hottest summer 
ever had been, people said; so hot that 
even a big fellow like Donny-boy would 
a little rather sit on the park benches 
in the shade than play games on the 


was 


sidewalks in the sun. 


“Perhaps,” continued mother, “if we 


weren’t afraid your footsies—no, woot- 


sies—no, feet, I mean—might freeze, 
you could go barefoot to-day.” 

“Only,” objected Donny-boy, “last 
time I did, I burned my feet awful on 
the sidewalks coming home.” 

“T forgot about that!” said mother. 

Mother was always forgetting things. 
He and Fardie made a joke of that, too, 
and Fardie said mother would never 
grow up, but they always tried not to 
hurt her feelings about the forgetting; 
so! 

“Going barefoot is lots of fun,” said 
Donny-boy politely, “but I think I'll 
wear my shoes and stockings down to 
the park and take ’em off there, while 
I’m sitting on the bench talking to the 
man, if he comes. I wish,” he added 
wistfully, “that I could go barefoot in 
the grass down there.” 

Mother nearly sighed, but it turned 
out to be a giggle instead. 

“The first day I get time,” she as- 
serted, “I’m going to run down to the 
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park and eat all of those ‘Keep Off The 
Grass’ signs up and swallow them 
down, and then you and all the other 
kiddies can play in the grass all day 
long.” 

Donny-boy laughed hard, because, of 
course, that was another of mother’s 
jokes, 

“And 


“you scoot ! 


now,” mother commanded, 
Get out of this hot house 
as fast as-you can, else I'll bite your 
nose right off !” 

Mother‘was always biting and eating 
things in her jokes, so she didn’t fool 
Donny-boy at all. He knew she didn’t 
mean it, but he was glad to 
because the house, even so early in the 
morning, was pretty hot. It couldn’t 
help it—it had got hot in May. and 
hadn’t had a chance to cool off since. 
And it was a very nice little house, the 
nicest of a large family; mother often 
said so to Fardie. By the family, 
mother meant the other houses on the 
same block. There were eight of them, 
and they were all just alike—all painted 
brown, with a porch big enough for one 
straight chair, and with three steps 
going right down from the porch to the 
cement sidewalk. Inside, each had four 
little rooms and what mother called 
“the birds’ bath” because.it was so tiny, 
and in the back there was a boarded 
place not quite long enough to hold 
the clothesline for all the clothes on 
washing day. 

Mother was right, though, about’ 
their house being nicer than any of. the 
others. Its windows always had a 
brighter shine on them, and in the front 


“scoot” 
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window there was the boxful of nas- 


turtiums. That box had been the one 
‘thing mother had ever nagged Fardie 
about. Donny-boy wasn’t sure what 
“nagging” meant, but that was the word 
Fardie had used. Mother had had to 
remind Fardie about the box a great 
many tynes. 

“Are you going to fix my flower box 
for me this evening, Don dear?” mother 
had said nearly every night when it was 
April. 

And Fardie had always said: 

“Oh, Betty, hon! Not this evening.” 

And then, one morning, after Fardie 
had said, “Not this evening,’ the box 
was there in the window and mother 
was planting seeds in it and crying. 

“To make ’em grow better,” she had 
explained, when Donny-boy had ques- 
tioned her about the tears. “I’m having 
a fearful time to squeeze these tears 
out,.old man. Would you mind com- 
ing and seeing if you can squeeze out 
some to help me?” 

Donny-boy had tried, hard, but he 
couldn’t make come, so he had 
suggested that they might use the medi- 
cine dropper. Mother had clapped her 
hands and said, “Fine!” and they had 
got a glass of salt water and Donny- 
boy had dropped artificial tears on the 
seeds for almost fifteen minutes. Then 
mother had said, so long as they had 
tried to fool the seeds, supposing they 
Mother was always 


tears 


make it a secret. 
making secrets. They were lots of fun. 
And Donny-boy never did forget and 
tell, though sometimes he came scar- 
ingly close to it. There was the time 
the man had asked him about the nas- 
turtiums. 

“So your house is the one with the 
flowers,” the man had said. “Your 
mother planted them, I suppose ?” 

“Fardie made the box,’ Donny-boy 
had explained, “and mother and I 
planted them and watered-them with— 
with a medicine dropper,” he had fin- 
ished hastily. 
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The man had laughed, and had said: 

“Tf that isn’t like 2 

But then he had stopped, so Donny- 
boy had never found out what it was 
like, 

Since then the man and Donny-boy 
had grown to be good friends. The 
man told Donny-boy stories and asked 
him questions. Donny-boy did not care 
for the questions, but he liked the 
stories very much. 

“How long have you lived in that 
house?” the man questioned to-day. 

“First we lived in a ’partment up- 
town,’ Donny-boy answered, “and then 
we lived here. I had four birthdays in 
the ’partment, but to-morrow I’m going 
to have a birthday here, and then I'll 
be five.” 

“Why,” asked the man, 
leave the ’partment uptown ?” 

“Tt was a very nice- partment,” 
Donny-boy evaded, “with big porches 
to sleep on, and a Lydia who did all 
of mother’s work.” 

“To be sure,” answered the man. 
“But why don’t you live there now, 
and have a Lydia?” 

The answer was a secret mother had 
made up. 
always secrets in their family, so Donny 
couldn’t tell; and that is what he said 
to the man: 

“IT can’t tell. It’s a secret.” 
said the man. “Your father 
is an architect, isn’t he?” 

“Ves, 
Mother says, whoever could architect 
when people don’t want things archi- 
‘count of building having 
stopped for a while. So now Fardie 
has a job and gets his wages by the 
If he got a salary by the month, 
he’d have a position, ’stead of a job, 
mother says. But when people do want 
things architected again, father’ll be it, 
‘cause he is saving architecting up. Be- 
sides, he’s not going to sign any more 
notes for friends.” 

“How much money does your father 
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“T see,” 
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‘*‘The first day I get time,’’ she asserted, ‘‘I’m going to run down to the park and eat all of 
those ‘Keep Off The Grass’ signs up and swallow them down, and then you 
and all the other kiddies can play in the grass all day long.’’ 


get by the week?” the man questioned 
next. 

“T don’t know. It comes sealed up 
in an envelope, and he gives it to 
mother.” 

“You—you—have 
want ?” 

“Why, no! Nobody has, mother 
says. But we have all the loving we 
want, and that’s more’n most people 
have, mother says.” 

“But you—have all the things you 
need? Food id 

“Oh, yes! Nobody only Mr. Man- 
ners goes hungry at our house.” 

“Mr. Manners!” 


everything you 


“\We never leave anything for him. 
There isn’t a really Mr. Manners, you 
know. That’s one of mother’s jokes. 
She’s always joking. It’s lot of fun.” 

“So you’ve told me,” said the man. 
“And to-morrow is your birthday. 
There'll be a cake, I suppose, and af 

“Nosiree!’”’ ejaculated Donny-boy. 
“No cake! Fardie will simply not per- 
mit it.” 

“Your father, I suppose,” said the 
man, and he looked cross about it, “con- 
siders cakes for you and your mother 
extravagant !” 

“Extravagant” was rather a big word 
for such a little fellow, but Donny-boy 
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knew what it meant, because mother 
was always being it, wildly. “I’m going 
to be wildly extravagant,” was the way 
she always said it, “and have egg salad” 
—or something nice—‘‘to-night for 
dinner.” 

“No,” Donny-boy answered. “Mother 
says that, but Fardie never does. But 
the last time mother baked a cake, the 
kitchen got so hot that her curls all 
stuck tight to her forehead, and then, 
when we sat down for dinner, she got 
whiter and whiter, and she said: ‘It’s 
only the heat, fellows. Don’t mind.’ 
And then she fell right over, but Fardie 
got to her first, so’s ¢' do’t fall on 
the floor. But she’d fainted. And 
Fardie and I both cried. So no more 
No siree!” 

But when one has a mother who is 
always joking, one can never be positive 
about anything. The next morning, 
when Fardie and Donny-boy were at 
breakfast, mother came marching into 
the room, doing the goose step, with a 
great white cake on a tray, and said 
to look what she had found in the oven. 

“So that,” said Fardie, “is the reason 
you got up at three o'clock this 
morning !” 

“Sh-h-h!” said mother. “The kew- 
pies brought it, of course. But they 
didn’t know how old Donny-boy was, 
so they couldn’t bring the candles, so 
Fardie will hive to get them—five, all 
different colors.” 

That, of course, was one of mother’s 
jokes. She couldn’t fool Donny-boy 
like that, not about kewpies. 

“And be sure and don’t forget the 
candles, Don,” was the very last thing 
mother said to before he left 
for the mill. “Get them at the five-and- 
ten-cent store. They only cost a cent 
each there. Be sure and don’t forget!” 

Mother scooted Donny-boy away to 
the park earlier than usual that morn- 
ing, because it was warmer than usual 
in the house. It was wa. mer than usual 


cakes! 


Fardie 


down at the park, too, and the people , 
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on the benches said the day was a 
scorcher and was going to be the hot- 
test day of the year. Donny-boy’s man 
didn’t And there was nothing 
Lc in tl ick; nothing much to do 
anywhere, it seemed. So wherl he went 
home for luncheon, he just happened 
to say to mother: 

“Birthdays aren’t any different from 
other days at all, are they, mother?” 

“Course they are!” scoffed mother. 
“They’re birthdays.” 

“Only,” said Donny-boy, “seems like 
birthdays aren’t quite as good as other 
days. There’s nothing to do.” 

“Course there is something to do!” 
disagreed mother. “And I'll tell you 
what. I'll tell you what we'll do! T’ll 
tell you!” But she said it as if she 
didn’t know what to say next. © “I'll 
tell you And then she took her 
hands right out of the dishpan and 
clapped them together and crowed, as 
she always did -when she was proud 
of herself. “Donny-hoy, instead of ice 
cream for dinner to-night, we'll have a 
picnic. The car fare won’t cost a bit 
more, and it’ll be heaps more fun. Oh, 
heaps!” 

“How’ll we 
Donny-boy. 

‘“How’ll we have it!” mocked mother. 
“Down in a well! Suppose? This 
afternoon we'll work like—like 
What is that word, Donny-boy ?” 

“Torjams,” prompted Donny-boy 
proudly. Mother was always forget- 
ting. It was lots of fun. 

‘To be sure—Torjams. And we'll 
make our dinner into a picnic supper. 
And when Fardie comes home, we'll 
all go and get on a street car and ride 
clear to the end of the line, and then 
we'll get off and find a river and have 
our dinner beside it. And maybe—no, 
I mean for sure—it’ll be cool, Donny- 
boy. Cool—cool—cool!” Mother said 
that almost as she said i 
Fardie she loved him! 
we can go in swimmi 


have it?’ questioned 


And, oh, honey, 
g! 7 > you 
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a bathing suit out of that old skirt of 
mine. And I'll t&pack Fardie’s suit 
and mine! We haven’t been swim- 
ming since Well, not for a long 
time. Oh, aren’t we going to have fun? 
Oh, aren’t we going to have fun?” 

She sang the last two sentences. 
Mother always sang her words when 
she was excited. It was lots of fun. 

She made Donny-boy’s bathing suit 
for him in just a minute, stitching it 
on the sewing machine and singing all 
the time. And then, just for fun, he 
put it on and kept it on; and mother 
filled the washtub with water and put 
it in the kitchen, and he splashed in it 
all he wanted to while she was making 
the picnic supper, and ironing his tan 
suit and her white skirt, and he didn’t 
feel hot at all, at least hardly hot at all. 
And mother kept asking him now 
weren’t birthdays béetter’n other days, 
and he said he just guessed they were! 

When it was nearly time for Fardie 
to come home, they got dressed up in 
their very best; and then the lady from 
next door came over to borrow quite a 
number of things, and she said it had 
been one hundred and four in the shade 
that afternoon, and that people were 
dropping dead like But right then 
mother told Donny-boy that he might 
go to meet Fardie, so Donny-boy never 
did find out the rest. 

Two blocks away Donny-boy saw the 
car that Fardie always came on go 
whizzing up the hill, so ‘he kept ex- 
pecting, every step, to see Fardie. But 
he didn’t.see him, and he didn’t see 
him, and he was just beginning to won- 
der whether Fardie could have missed 
the car when, right there beside him, 
on the curbing and under a little tree, 
he saw Fardie sitting down. 

Donny-boy was astonished. Fardie 
never had sat right down on a curbing 
before. He didn’t see Donny-boy be- 
cause he had his head down, holding it 
with his hands, and he didn’t look up 
until Donny-boy called to him. 


-Is Always Joking 
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“Oh, hello, old man,” he said then, 
and he smiled, but his face was a queer 
yellow-white color and the corners of 
his smile turned down. “Just resting 
a moment,” he said. “The heat has 
been pretty bad to-day.” 

“Oh, Fardie, do hurry now!” Donny- 
boy urged. “ ’Cause we're going on a 
picnic and have fun.” 

“Hurry! <A picnic? Where?” said 
Fardie, but he didn’t sound glad at all. 

“Mother and I have it all in baskets. 
Mother’s been fixing it all afternoon, 
and bathing suits, and ironing, and 
everything. We’re going to ride to the 
end of a car line to a river and eat 
our supper there. There’s two big, 
heavy baskets. And mother said hurry, 
‘cause you'd have to slick up and change 
your clothes and everything. And 5 

“Judas Priest!’ Fardie interrupted. 
“Judas Priest!” 

Now Fardie always said, “Judas 
Priest!’ when he didn’t like things, so 
Donny-boy thought he hadn’t under- 
stood. 

“A birthday picnic, Fardie,’ he ex- 
plained. 

Fardie wiped his forehead with his 
hand, and then he sighed, and then he 
got up, very slowly. 

“All right, old man,” he said, “if you 
and mother have planned it.” 

Sut he didn’t seem glad about it, and 
he said he couldn’t walk faster because 
his feet hurt him, but Donny-boy 
mustn’t tell mother that. 

*Did you bring the candles?” was 
the first thing mother said, after the 
kiss. 

“Betty!” said Fardie. 

“Don!” said mother. 

| a 

“Course,” mother interrupted, ‘it was 
too hot to remember anything! And 
we don’t care a bitsie, do we, Donny- 
boy? Candles aren’t for picnics, and 
they’re old tallowy things, anyway. 
We’re glad Fardie forgot, aren’t we?” 
“Course,” said Donny-boy. 





He wasn’t very glad—just glad if 
mother was glad. Only—maybe she 
was joking. Sometimes she did fool 
him like that. 

On the street car it was hotter than 
it had been at home, and the wind that 
whiffed in through the windows, once 
in a while, was like when mother asked 
him to put a stick of wood in the heat- 
ing stove and he forgot to stand back 
far enough when he did it. Fardie had 
to stand up, too. All the men in the 
car had to stand up, except those who 
were reading newspapers, so’s_ the 
ladies could have seats. Donny-boy had 
to sit on mother’s lap, just like a baby, 
and he couldn’t see out of the windows, 
and it wasn’t much fun. 

“Now where, Betty?” Fardie said, 
when they had finally come to the end 
of the line and were off the car. 

“There used to be a pretty place right 
over there—— Or was it in the other 
direction? Things look different 
Surely we took the right car? Now— 
let’s see.” 

“Well,” said Fardie, “whenever you 
decide. These baskets weigh several 
tons, you know.” He put them down 
and wiped his face with his handker- 
chief. 

“Don!” said mother. 

“T don’t see a river,” said Donny-boy. 

“It’s this way,” said mother, as if 
now she knew for sure, “only a few 
blocks. Forward march, Company Q! 
Donny-boy, you and I are detailed to 
help the commissary department. Take 
hold.” She took hold of one of the 
baskets’ handles and Donny-boy took 
hold of the other. “Swing ’em,” said 
mother. “It'll be fun!” 

“Oh, drop it!’ said Fardie. 

“Don!” said mother. 

“T can carry the baskets alone,” said 
Fardie. “Let go, please. You make 
them heavier.” 

“We do not,” said mother, and her 
lips pouted up a little bit. 

After that nobody. said anything for 
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the longest, longest time, while they 
were walking blockS and blocks and 
blocks. Because they were walking to- 
ward the sun, Donny-boy decided, was 
the reason that each block was much 
hotter than the last. 

“I’m afraid you’ve made a mistake 
about the place, Betty,” said Fardie 
finally. 

“No,” said mother, “I’m sure of the 
way now. We turn there where that 
house is, and take the road. It goes 
straight down to a lovely little nook 
right beside the river.” 

“I hope it doesn’t go far before it 
gets there,” said Fardie. He was limp- 
ing a bit now. 

“T remember it as only a short way,” 
mother answered, “but I may be mis- 
taken. I went in a machine before.” 

“T see,” said Fardie. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean 

“I know,” said Fardie, so Donny-boy 
never did find out what mother didn’t 
mean. 

They came to the house, and they 
turned, and then they could see the 
river, and mother pointed out the trees 
where the lovely little nook was. 

But when they got closer, “Why— 
what is that?” said mother. 

“Seems to be a fence,” answered 
Fardie. 

It was a fence, taller than Fardie, 
with barbed wire and a sign_on it that 
said nobody could go past it. Mother 
told Donny-boy, and she was not joking. 
And then mother said the people were 
stingy old haters, and asked Fardie now 
what could they do. 

“Td suggest,” said Fardie, “that we 
sit down under that tree over there and 
eat our supper.” 

“But there isn’t any water! We can’t 
get near the water!” said mother. 
“What do you’ suggest?” 

Fardie. 

“That’s a lovely big tree,” said 
mother, “and we won’t be far from the 
river, anyway. I guess—we don’t need 
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water—much. It'll 
be nice in_ the 
shade.” 

But it wasn’t nice 
—that is, not so 
very extra nice. 
They were thirsty. 
And there were 
thousands of mos- 
quitoes. And _ the 
supper didn’t taste 
so very good. And 
mother had forgot- 
ten a number of 
things—salt and 
pepper, the dressing 
for the salad, and 
the knives and 
forks. It wasn’t as 
much fun as usual, 
this evening, when 
mother forgot. Fa- 
ther had to cut the 
birthday cake with 
his pocketknife and 
that spoiled all the 
pretty frosting, and 
mother said: 

“Oh, do be care- 
ful!” 

And Fardie just handed the knife 
to her, without saying anything; but 
she couldn’t cut it any better. 

“Mother,” said Donny-boy, 
the picnic?” 

“es 2 
Fardie. 

“Don!” said mother. 

“T wisht I had a drink,” said Donny- 
boy. . 

“ “Tf wishes were horses ’”? began 
mother, but Fardié said, no, they’d have 
to have some water, and that he’d go 
to the house and ask for some. 

“Were they pleasant about it?” ques- 
tioned mother, when Fardie came back 
with some water in a tin can. 

“They were not,” said Fardie. 

“Now,” said mother, when they had 
finished eating supper, “I’ll tell my boys 





“is this 


folks’ 


picnic,” said 


poor 


“It was a. very nice ’partment,’’? Donny-boy evaded, ‘‘with big porches 
to sleep on, and a Lydia who did all of mother’s work.’’ 


Once upon a time, and a very 


” 


a story. 
good time it was 

Usually Fardie liked mother’s stories 
quite as well as Donny-boy liked them, 
but mother had scarcely finished her 
first sentence when they heard a funny 
sound and looked up and saw that Far- 
die was fast asleep and snoring. 

“T never heard him snore before!” 
said mother. 

“Does he always look so funny 
asleep?” asked Donny. 

“Shame on you!” - said 
sharply. 

“Do Fardies always go to sleep at 
picnics?” was the next question Donny- 
boy ventured. Mother had finished tell- 
ing the story then. It hadn’t been a 
very good story; she hadn’t seemed to 
try as hard as she did when Fardie was 
listening. 


mother 
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“IT suppose so,” mother answered, 
“but sweethearts never do.” 

“Fardie calls you his sweetheart,” 
Donny reminded her. 

“When it isn’t too hot,” said mother. 

Then she called to Fardie to wake 
up, and said it was time to start for 
home. 

All the way home on the car, Fardie 
had to stand up, and Donny-boy had 
to sit in mother’s lap. After they got 
off the car, nobody said anything, all 
the walk home, until they were upon 
the porch. Then Fardie dropped the 
baskets so they banged down, and said: 

“Thank the Lord, we’re home! No 
more picnics, please, Betty.” 

“Certainly not, Donald!” mother an- 
swered, and her voice sounded as queer 
as it did to hear her call Fardie 
“Donald.” 

And again, after she had kissed 
Donny night-night, her voice sounded 
very queer, as she suddenly stooped 
over his bed and hugged him up tight 
and said: 

“You liked it, didn’t you, Donny- 
boy? You liked the picnic ?” 

Telling stories was silly and wicked 
—mother had that—so 
Donny-boy answered honestly : 

“No, mother, I didn’t like it much. 
It was so hot, and I got so tired, and the 


” 


always said 


mosquitoes—— 
“Oh!” mother interrupted 
“Oh-h-h!” and went fast away. 


him, 


Donny-boy slept in the banquet room, 
in the summer, because it was cooler 
there than in the drawing-room. Far- 
die and mother slept in the imperial 
bedchamber, right next to the banquet 
room. Usually they talked in whispers, 
but to-night mother began talking right 
out loud. 

“T’m sorry you're tired,” Donny-boy 
heard her say; “but I am tired, too— 
tired of trying. You don’t try. You 
—endure. Your forgetting the candles 
for the cake was—typical. You 
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“You'll 


” 


“Sh-h-h-h!” said Fardie. 
waken Donny-boy. He'll hear 

“I don’t care,” said mother. 

But.after that Donny-boy didn’t hear 
anything more until later, much later, 
when he woke up suddenly and heard 
mother crying—for sure crying, there 
couldn’t be a doubt about it—in the 
drawing-room. 

He jumped out of bed and, as he 
was going to the door, he heard Fardie 
say: 

“Betty dear! You're hysterical. You 
don’t know what you’re saying. I didn’t 
mean o 

“T’m through,” said 
through with pretenses!” 

And then, just as Donny-boy went 
through the door, he saw the queerest 
thing. Mother went to the window and 
began to pull all the nasturtiums up 
by the roots and throw them at Fardie’s 
feet. 

“There!” she “There! And 
there! Here is the end of one pretense. 
A garden! How I nagged you for it! 
Nagged, you said! But it wasn’t selfish- 
simply wanted to make the 
best of everything. But what has been 
the use?) What is the use? Everything 
I do turns out to be a poor folks’ pic- 
nic——” 

“Mother! Mother !’ 
so frightened he screamed it. 
is the—matter ?” 

Fardie jumped quickly and picked 
Donny-boy up in his arms art carried 
him back to bed, and told him that 
mother was ill to-night, but that she 
would be all right in the morning. 

Only—mother was not all right in 
the morning. There were queer purple 
marks under her eyes and she didn’t 


“all 


mother, 


said. 


ness. [| 


Donny-boy was 


“What 


make a single joke or forget anything, 
and instead of scooting him out of the 
house, she said, “Run away and play. 
Do!” 

The man was waiting for Donny-boy 
this morning. ~He said he had waited 
all the afternoon before, because he 


as if she were very tired. 
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had a birthday present for Donny-boy, 
and he gave him the present then—a 
big gold piece of money. It was no 
use to tell the man that mother wouldn’t 
let him take money. The man insisted, 
so Donny-boy put it in his pocket and 
agreed to ask mother about it. 

“Why weren’t you here yesterday?” 
the man questioned. 
So then Donny-boy told him about 
ie picnic—how they had worked to 
get it ready and how it had not been 
any fun, after all. But the man only 
pulled the ends of his gray mustache 
and said: “TI see.” 

“What has become of the pretty 
posies?” was the man’s next question. 

“Mother was ill last night,’ Donny- 
boy explained, “and she pulled them 
all up and threw them at Fardie.” 

“What?” said the man so suddenly 
and so loudly that Donny-boy nearly 
tumbled off of the bench. “What? 
What? What?” like that, and 
over, something like the Fourth-of-July 
firecrackers that go off in a bunch. 

Donny-boy could only stare at him. 
He had never seen a man with such a 
red face, or with such a queer look in 


] 
Ul 


over 


his eyes. 

“Come,” said the man, “we’re going 
now to see your mother.” 

’S other way,’ said Donny-boy, 
when the man started in the wrong di- 
rection. 

“Car’s over here,” said the man. 
a lop in.” 

Donny couldn’t hop in, because 
mother wouldn’t allow him to ride with 
strangers. And the man said he couldn’t 
walk with Donny in the sun, so they 
agreed to meet at the steps. 

Donny-boy hurried as fast as he 
could, but when he got to the 
the man was not there, though his car 
was standing outside. So Donny-boy 
ran up the steps and into the drawing- 
room, and there was the man, holding 
mother in his lap, and mother was cry- 
and the man was saying, “What 


steps, 


ing 


lig, 
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has he done to my girl?’ And then 
the man saw Donny-boy, and said: 
“Come here, young fellow, and shake 
hands with your grandfather.” 

said mother, “this is 
my Fardie and your grandfather.” 

“Oh,” said Donny, “I didn’t know 
you—I had one.” 

“That is pretty—hard, Betty,” said 
the man. 

“But—we couldn’t 
mother. ‘“He’s too 
stand.” 

“Well,” said the man, “he’s not too 
young to understand now. Get what- 
ever you want now, Betty. I wouldn’t 
take much. ‘Donny-boy, you and mother 
are coming to live at my house.” 

“And Fardie, too?’ questioned 
Donny-boy. 

“No,” said the man. 

“Why?” said Donny. 

“Dear,” said mother, “grandfather 
doesn’t understand——” 

“Easy, there, Betty!” said the man. 

‘“Doesn’t—like Fardie very well,” 
finished mother. 

But of course that was only one of 
mother’s jokes. She couldn’t fool him 
like that. Donny-boy knew there wasn’t 
any one in the world who didn’t like 
Fardie. 

It was fun riding in the man’s car, 
and after they got to his house, that 
It was the biggest, cool- 


“Donny-boy,” 


tell 


young to 


him,” said 
under- 


was fun, too. 
est house Donny-boy had ever seen. 
It had a whole block for a yard, and 
trees and fountains, and a playhouse, 
almost as big as home, that mother had 
played in when she was a little gitl. 
Donny-boy took off his shoes and stock- 
ings and walked in the grass all he 
wanted to, and he found flowers, and 


a peacock, and a man who gave him 
Every once 
in a while, Donny would stop play and 
run back to mother, who was sitting 
with the man by the fountain and he’d 


a ride in a wheelbarrow. 


say: 


“Mother, aren’t we having fun?” 
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“Of course, dear,” mother answered, 
each time, but she didn’t look as if she 
were having fun—not much fun, any- 
way. 

Dinner they had outdoors on a table 
in a place called “the arbor.” A lady 
wearing a lovely white apron and cap 
served it to them. It was the best din- 
ner Donny-boy had ever tasted, with ice 
cream in the middle of it and at the 
end, too. ‘ 

“But, mother,” said Donny-boy, with 
a sudden hurting remembrance, “we 
didn’t leave Fardie’s dinner set out and 
covered with a napkin.” 

The other time he and mother had 
gone out dinner—the time Mrs. 
Auntie Ogden, one of mother’s school 
friends, had been in the city—mother 
had left Fardie’s dinner set: out on thé 
table for him. 

“I forgot,” said mother. 


for 


was the next question Donny-boy ventured. 


“T ’spect he can find the things all 
right,” encouraged Donny-boy. 

“T wonder- ’ worried mother. 

But the man began, right away, to 
talk about refurnishing some rooms. 

“Are we going home to Fardie now ?” 
Donny-boy dinner 
over and when the sky began to look 
as if dark time were coming soon. 

“Son”’—the man spoke quickly, but 
very kindly—‘you and mother are go- 
ing to live in this house now. You're 
not going back to the little house.” 

“Mother ! Aren’t gasped 
Donny-boy. 

“I—suppose—not,” hesitated mother. 

And though that absolutely had to be 
a joke, Donny-boy didn’t laugh about it. 
Instead, he went and lay down in the 
hammock, not far away, and wondered 
why mother’s jokes weren’t as funny 
as they used to be. 


asked, when was 


we?” 
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“Wake up, Donny-boy,” mother was 
saying, the next thing he knew. “We’re 
going home to Fardie now.” 

They went home in the man’s car, 
but the man didn’t go with them. An- 
other man, dressed something like an 
elevator boy, drove the car for them. 

“Can Fardie have gone to bed so 
mother exclaimed, when they 
reached home. The reason she thought 
that was because there was no light in 
the house. 


early °” 


But Fardie had not gone to bed. He 
was not in the house at all, and mother 
said he had not been in the house, be- 
cause the note she had written to him 
was right where she had left it, in the 
lamp. 

She sat down in a chair when she 
saw the note, and she looked just as 
she had looked the day she had baked 
the cake, only, instead of saying, “It’s 
only the heat,” she said: “Twenty heat 
prostrations yesterday! Twenty heat 
prostrations yesterday! Twenty ; 
over and over, like that. 
Fardie had told Donny-boy just what 
do, in case mother should be that 
again when he was not at home. 
So Donny-boy ran fast into the birds’ 
bathroom for water and a wet towel to 
fan with. When he pulled the towel 
from the rack, something fell 

was an envelope, with black writing, 


W a VY 
down. 


Fardie wrote, on it. 
Mother was still sitting in the chair 


with her eyes open when Donny-boy 
ran back to her, so she saw the letter, 
and she snatched it right out of his 
hand and read it, and then she dropped 
it on the floor, and said “Oh-h-h-h!” all 
shivery, and let Donny-boy give her a 


drink of the water. 
Now what the letter had said was: 


BeTTy DEAR: Last night showed me that, 
much as I want you, I have no right to keep 
you and Donny-boy with me when I can’t 
give you more than I’m giving you now. 
The strain is proving too much for you, and 
* @our nerves—not your nerve—are giving 
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way under it. Unless I forced my brave girl 
to do what she must do now, I know she 
would never do it. That’s the reason I’m 
acting in this caddish, sneaking way, instead 
of talking it straight out with you. 

Now listen, dear. Go to your father. We 
know how his stubborn old heart is aching 
for you. Knowing that you and Donny-boy 
are being taken care of, I can leave the mill 
to-day and begin a search for something 
better. If I ever succeed, if I ever get so 
that I can give you the things essential to 
every woman’s health and happiness, I'll 
come to you. By this I don’t mean to bind 
you. I'll write to you, at your father’s, and 
if you ever want your freedom, you know 
you may have it. I’m not asking you to wait, 
Betty, until a failure can turn himself into a 
God bless and love you, dear. 


Don. 


success, 


But Donny-boy, of course, didn’t 
know what was in the letter, so when 
mother said: ‘“Fardie wrote this early 
this morning, before he kissed us 
good-by. He’s left us. He’s not com- 
ing home any more,” of course Donny- 
boy laughed. Hadn’t mother been jok- 
ing all day about their not coming home 
any more? 

“What—what gasped mother, 
“what are you laughing at?” 

“At the joke,” said Donny-boy. 

Mother needn't think she could fool 
him all the time—especially not with 
such a silly, impossible joke as that. 

“Toke!” said mother. ‘Yes—joke!” 
and then she laughed, too, louder than 
Donny-boy had ever heard her laugh. 

\nd right then, while they were 
laughing together, some one came run- 
ning up the steps and into the room, 
and it was Fardie of course. 

“Don!” said mother. 

“Betty!” said Fardie. 

“When a fellow has a mother who’s 
always joking,” Donny-boy said to the 
man—he couldn’t get used to that 
grandfather name—in the park the next 
morning, “why, then it’s pretty hard 
sometimes to tell anything about any- 
thing.” 
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“T see,” said the man, pulling at his 
mustache, “I see.” 

“But she doesn’t fool me much any 
more,” bragged Donny-boy. 

“Doesn’t she?” questioned the man. 
“Well, she does me. She fooled me 
last night. You see, she forgot to tell 
me good night.” 

“Mother is always forgetting,” 
ogized Donny-boy. 

“T see,” said the man. 

“T guess I won’t be here in the park 
to talk to you any more,” was Donny- 
boy’s next remark. 

“Why not?” said the man, rather as 
he had said, “What? What?” the day 
before. “Why not? Why not?” 

“We’re moving. Fardie has a posi- 
tion now, ‘stead of a job.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“Yes. Yesterday, right after he left 
the mill, he met a man he used to know. 


apol- 
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The man is going to build ships, and 
he said he had the money, but not the 
brains, and Fardie has the brains, so it 
makes it handy for everybody. ’Stead 
of wages now, he’s going to get a 
salary.” 

“Indeed!” said the man. 

“Well, good-by,” said Donny-boy. “T 
got to go home now, I guess.” 

“Hold on a minute,” said the man. 
“Since you can’t come here any more, 
I think I'll go with you, and we'll ask 
mother whether you can’t come to my 
house sometimes. You and she and’— 
the man had to stop and clear his throat 
—“and—Fardie,” he finished. 

“Mother said,” objected Donny-boy, 
“that we weren’t going to your house 
any more.” 

“Nonsense!” said the man. “That, 
young fellow, was simply another one 
of your mother’s jokes.” 





THE SOUL 


OF 


SONYA 


H, the snared bird dwells ’neath the narrow bars; 
It can soar no more toward the glowing stars; 
It can wing no more, when the dawning calls, 
Up from night to light, chanting madrigals, 


The soul of Sonya was a singing bird, 
Its measures lilting to the sapphire sky. 
All palpitant, with airy raptures stirred, 
It voiced the fullness of life’s ecstasy. 


Oh, the snared bird lives in his cage of gold; 
But the lute is mute when the heart is cold, 
And no light that falls on the land or sea 
Stirs again refrain of lost melody. 


The soul of Sonya loved the fresh, sweet wind, 
The mountain heights, the ever-changing sea; 
And so, because the gods are sometimes kind, 
They slew her body and her soul went free. 

ALINE MICHAELIS. 
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“The Parlow Reunion,” etc. 


LAMBDIN 


The sprightly story of an April Fool’s joke that turned out 
to be the nicest ever played upon a poor, unsuspecting man. 


F course I was a perfect idiot to 
let myself in for it. Any man 
that’s had a kid nephew for ten 

long and weary years—and lived in the 
house with him!—ought to know better 
than to April Fool jokes, 
and refuse to be caught by the salt in 
and tl paper 


scoff at his 


he brick in a 
parcel, and all the rest of his time- 
worn bag of tricks. As for the “simp” 
“Why in 
the name of Sam Hill can’t you find 
a joke that’s really new and funny?” 
why, he, of course, deserves all that’s 
coming to him! 

I had forgotten all these facts, how- 
ever, when I came out of the office that 
afternoon, and walked out to the place 
where I parked my car. I was sure I 
had left it just in front of the jitney 
stop around the corner from Main 
Street, but it had mysteriously disap- 
peared. In its place was standing—— 
But no; that was my own brand-new 
P—, the pride of my heart, packed 
absolutely full of people I’d never seen 
in my life. There could be no mistake 


the sugar, 


that caps all this by saying: 


«avind 


about it, for there was my license num- 
ber “S-6667.” Nobody could mistake 
that soda-water combination. 

But what was that under my num- 
ber? A jitney-license tag, by Jove! 
And up in front, tucked neatly in the 
shield, an orange-colored card 
bearing the legend: “Park Avenue.” 

So that was it, was it? A practical 
joke got off by some meddling fool 
whose sense of humor was heading him 
straight for the asylum for the feeble- 
minded—if it didn’t land him in prison 
first! My brand-new car just out of 
the shop! Three women and four chil- 
dren! [lho put that mob into my auto- 
mobile ? 

Boiling with rage at the indignity, I 
dashed forward—and caught the eye of 
my young nephew, peering impishly 
around the corner of a doorway near 
by. My mouth was already open to 
emit the deserved thunderbolts, my arm 
was already raised in the gesture that 
was to sweep my automobile clear of 
hoi pollot and its desecration, but for- 
tunately ten years of my nephew’s so- 
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ciety have done something toward 
quickening my naturally slow wits. 
They had to! 

For one second I stood there exactly 
like a cigar-store Indian and gulped 
in the situation. Then I pulled myself 
together and bowed vaguely to my as- 
sembled passengers. 

“So sorry to keep you waiting,” I 
mumbled. 
something.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. It’s worth while 
waiting, to get such a jitney as this,” 
said a stout and comfortable lady on 
the back seat. “Most of ’em nowadays 
are just those ramshackle Fords.” 


“Had to go inside—to get 
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My brand-new car just out of the shop! 
women and four children! Who put that 
mob into my automobile? 
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“And no decent lap robes, either,” 
agreed the thin lady next her, proceed- 
ing to wrap herself and two muddy 
youngsters more comfortably in my 
best fur rugs. “Here, Johnny, tuck ’em 
under your feet good!” 

The passenger in front said nothing; 
so naturally I turned and looked her 
over keenly as I slid into the driver’s 
seat. She was young and decidedly 
piquant looking, if not exactly pretty. 
Moreover, her small hat had a modish 
tilt that did not disgrace the new car. 
Jitney driving evidently had its advan- 
tages, after all. 

[ turned to hurl a glance of triumph 

“and defiance at my young nephew 
as we drew away from the curb. 
At least he would have to admit 
that uncle was perfectly game. 
But for at least the nine-billionth 
time in our acquaintance—though 
I pray he may never know it !— 
that kid knocked the wind out of 
my sails. He wasn’t looking at 
me at all. Instead, he was send- 
ing a Pucklike grin and wink in 
the direction of my next neighbor. 
Her head was turned away, so I 
couldn’t see her face, but there 
was no doubt about it—she 

nodded. 

With my brain whizzing like an 
active exclamation point running 
amuck, I flew around the corner 
into Main Street, to the extreme 


Three 
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peril of the traffic officer there. Most 
ungrateful of me, too; he is perhaps my 
most valuable friend! Who in the 
world was this girl, and what had she 
and my nephew 

“Stop a minute!” cried the thin lady, 
prodding me with her umbrella. ‘“John- 
ny’s lost his hat off. You hadn’t ought 
to go so fast.” 

! slowed down abruptly and drew in 
to the curb. 

“Aren’t you going back after it?” 
manded the thin lady. 

“He can run back after it if he likes,” 
I answered loftily. “I'll wait here, if 
he hurries.” 

Through the muttered comments of 
“Above his business!” and “Awful dis- 
obliging!” which enlivened the waiting 
time for the tonneau, I caught the 
sound of a stifled snicker. Could it be 
my neighbor? But no; her face, which 
was looking straight ahead, was by now 
so absolutely dead serious that it hardly 
seemed possible she could have met, not 
to say returned, my nephew’s grin. 

“Johnny’s back,” announced a voice; 
and as I turned instinctively, I caught 
a glimpse of a familiar red head duck- 
ing down toward the running board. 
The source of that was no 
longer a mystery. 

“*And Satan came also,’ ” I muttered 
fervently as I released my brake. 

My neighbor looked at me. 

“T beg pardon,” said she. 


de- 


snicker 


“Did you 


There was something in those crisp, 
clear tones that bespoke the habit of 
authority; the enunciation betrayed ed- 
ucation and training. I had the clew at 
last. Hooray! 

“I was merely quoting Scripture,” I 
replied, with an intonation that I trusted 
would convey my polite surprise at her 
ignorance of the daily habits of jitney 
drivers. 

The quick look that she flashed back 
at me confirmed me in my guess as to 
her identity. There was no doubt about 
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it. That penetrating glance. gave her 
away. She certainly was Ted’s school- 
teacher, Miss Jones, that harpy who 
had given him special permission to 
ask my help with his arithmetic ex- 
amples—and special stickers to ask 
about, too, unless I was much mistaken! 
She had also sent me two or three ex- 
tremely florid tracts against cigarette 
smoking—and other similar little atten- 
tions too numerous to mention. I had 
discovered that Ted had a habit of 
quoting me at school. And here she 
was in person, backing up Ted in his 
nefarious plot against my peace! And 
hoped she thence unscathed to go? No, 
by St. Bride of Bothwell, no! Nor 
that young scamp, either—if I could 
help it! 

“Oh, Ted,” I said carelessly over my 
shoulder, as we stopped for the next 
traffic officer. “Come around and sit 
on the tool box on this running board. 
I’'d feel safer about you.” 

I reached out and patted his shoul- 
der as gently as my feelings would al- 
low, as he seated himself cautiously 
under. my wing just as we slid away 
again. 

“Such a sweet boy!” I said distinctly 
to the lady on my right. ‘But so deli- 
cate !” 


“Delicate !”’ sniffed Ted, who aspires 
to be a famous lightweight champion. 


“Delicate! Look here, Uncle Bob!” 

“Of course he hates to admit it,” I 
sighed, again quite distinctly, “but we 
have to be so careful of the dear child. 
If we should lose him 

I shuddered artistically, and with 
iron self-control refrained from adding 
how much his loss might seem at times 
to be our gain. 

For a minute Ted’s choking wrath 
held him speechless; then, just as it al- 
lowed him to speak, another punch re- 
called me to affairs in the tonneau. 

“How fur up are you going, mister, 
before you turn off the boulevard ?” in- 
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quired the thin lady tartly. 
to get off at Mell.” 

“What number, madam?” I inquired 
with a Chesterfieldian suavity not en- 
tirely unconnected with my nephew’s 
snort of “Dear child!” 

“282,” said she. ‘ ’Twouldn’t 
you any 

“To take you over?” I finished ur- 
banely. “Not at all. In fact, it will 
be a pleasure.” 

“He’s just like a daughter to his 
mother,” I pursued delightedly. ‘So 


“We want 


hurt 


gentle and sweet around the house!” 


Ted is just about as gentle and sweet 
as a young hyena, but why spoil a good 
for the sake of a facts? 
“When we kiss him good night——’” 

It was certainly fortunate that we 
were stopping at 282 Mell that minute 
anyway, or the punch that my sweet 
and gentle nephew landed on my left 
arm might have caused a 
aster than climbing the sidewalk. 

“Kiss him good night!” he snarled. 
“Kiss your grandmother!” 

But I was already at the rear door, 
smilingly assisting the thin lady and 
offspring to unwind themselves 
from the fur rugs, which I threw over 
my arm professionally as they alighted. 

Ted was on the sidewalk by now, 
surveying the elevation of one front 
wheel with pardonable satisfaction and 
making faces at the thin lady’s children 
—one of whom had the temerity to 
throw him a derisive kiss from the safe 
shelter of his front steps. How I loved 
that thin lady’s child! I could quite 
forgive his mother for giving me only 
ten cents for the three of them. 

With an unexpected swoop, I 
clutched my nephew’s wrathful form in 
my arms, swathed him firmly in the 
largest rug, and deposited him on the 
back seat, with the tender explanation 
that I feared he was catching cold and 
the anxious request to the fat lady to 
prevent her two neat little girls from 
doing him any physical damage. 


story few 


dis- 


we rst 


her 
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“We get off on the next street but 
one,” returned the fat lady placidly, “‘so 
[ guess he ain’t in no danger, but it 
looks to me as if they was the ones 
to be scat.” She indicated the violent 
agitations of the infolding rug. “Or 
is he liable to fits?’ she inquired in a 
stage whisper. 

Fits? Oh, happy thought! With 
one hand over my nephew’s mouth, I 
tightened the rug with the other. 

“You have guessed it,” I replied with 
my most pathetic manner. “Such a sad 
But don’t tell, will you? It’s a 
family secret as yet. Be still, Teddy 
darling! I fear very much that one is 
coming on now—a frightful one! He'll 
deny it, of course. They always do.” 


case! 


With a yell like a steam engine, my 
my 
hands, relaxed by suppressed laughter, 


nephew tore himself loose from 
and kicked his way to freedom regard- 
less of injury to the fat lady, her 
daughters, or the door over which he 
Once safely in the, middle of 
and fulfilled 
prophecy by denying “it” and me and 
everything I had said in the concrete 
and in the general. 


leaped. 


the street, he stood my 


Having been a small boy myself, I 
jumped back into my seat and waited 
confidently till he should choke and lose 
his breath in his utter inability to ex- 
press the enormity of my crimes. Then, 
when he had reached the ‘You- ! 
You——!! You-———!!!” stage, I leaned 
toward him pleasantly. 

“April Fool, Teddy!” I cried, and 
started the car. 

Let no one say that my nephew at 
not a good sport. Gee, I 
couldn’t help being proud of the little 
into the 


least is 


shaver as his scowl widened 


“most appreciative of grins! 


“A—aw, 
‘April Fool yourself ! 


Uncle Bob!” he protested. 
So!” 

He made a dash after the car, but 
gave up the attempt to catch us as I 
put on speed. I had finished with Ted 





April Fool! 


“Stop the car! This minute, I say! 


—up to date. Now for the other con- 
spirator. 

She, by the way, was regarding me 
most disapprovingly when I turned my 
glance in her direction. 

“Men certainly have a very queer 
sense of humor!” remarked dis- 
dainfully. 

“It's the first of April,’ I retorted. 
“Surely you have nothing to criticize 
about anybody’s way of celebrating it!” 

She should have blushed. Instead, 
she stiffened. 

“And why not, pray?” she inquired 
haughtily. 

So she was going to keep up the 
bluff. Very well, then—‘‘ladies first.” 

“Because it’s purely a family affair,” 


5 


she 


{ 


If you don’t stop this minute, | shall jump out!” 


I explained. “These little pleasantries, 
you know, help—er—to bind the home 
together. ‘Blest be the tie,’ you know. 
That sort of thing.” 


“This street!” cried the fat lady in 
the rear, thus sparing Miss Jones the 


necessity of a reply. “195, please.” 

I stopped at 195, and pocketed the 
fat lady’s ten cents. Two twins, they 
ride as one! 

“And where do you wish to go?” I 
inquired, as I slipped back. Now the 
fun would really begin. 

“How much do you charge to go to 
the country club?” inquired my pas- 
senger. 

The country club is at least three 
miles beyond the farthest city limits— 
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really quite in the country. 
see their scheme. 
hatch one myself. 

“Ten cents,” I answered promptly. 
“T feel like thirty cents to-day. Shall 
I take you out there?” 
replied Miss Jones, and I 
swung back to the boulevard. 

After a “Do you 
know,” she said in a puzzled tone, “I 
can’t just see how you make it pay.” 

“Make what pay ?” 

“Why, driving a jitney. You'll use 
as much as ten cents’ worth of gasoline 
going there and back, won’t you?” 

“Right-o.” I smiled. 

“To say nothing of the wear and 
tear. Supposing you should burst a 
tire——”’ 

Good Supposing J 
However, I merely nodded. 
still in town. 

“And of course there’s time. 
Can you really make enough to pay?” 

“T bought this car with the money 
made,” I replied truthfully. I 
didn’t have to explain just how I made 
it, did I? 

“Did you really? And they’re right 
expensive, too, aren’t they? My brother 
had one demonstrated, though he said 
he couldn’t afford it. It is a perfect 
dandy, isn’t it?” 

“Pretty clever little car,’ I agreed 
blandly, and started in on the perfec: 
while Miss Jones 
nodded at intervals with coquettish lit- 
tle sidewise glances from under the 
modish hat. I began to see why Ted 
had allowed himself to be led away. 
The woman certainly had a way with 
her, even if she was a school-teacher. 


I began to 
Also, I began to 


**Please,” 


few moments, 


should ! 
We were 


idea! 


your 


I’ve 


tions of my car 


“Do you know,” she began confid- 
ingly, when I paused to take breath, 
“T’ve always been so curious about this 
jitney business? Such an interesting 
modern development—like the movies, 
isn’t it? I wonder—would you mind 
now telling me about yourself—just 
how you happened to start, and when, 
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and how you make it pay so well, and 
all that?” 

Ho-o! The little fraud! Wanted to 
know how I happened to start! String- 
Well, two 
could certainly play at that game, all 
right. With some trouble, I achieved 
what they call a candid smile. 

“Well, you see, miss,” 
fidentially, “when I first 
prison——” 

“Got out of prison?” 

“Sure, returned — easily. 
“After my six months, you know. Well, 
of course I couldn’t get any job as a 


ing me along, was she? 


[ began con- 
got out of 


miss,” | 


” 


real chauffeur, so—— 

“Got out of prison!” repeated Miss 

Jones, staccato. 
“T thought of 
course you recognized me, miss—the 
chauffeur that ran away with his em- 
ployer’s wife and limousine, you know, 
and got pinched when the thing broke 
down. Didn’t you——” 

I naturally supposed Jones 
would see the joke about this time, and 
laugh, but you never can count on these 
women. 

“Stop the car!” she commanded, with 


“Sure,” said I again. 


Miss 





‘*April Fool!’’ laughed a crisp, 


blazing eyes. “Stop the car this minute 
and let me out!” 

We were out in the country now— 
just about where I had planned to have 
that tire accident, but that was quite 


different from stopping in response to 
the lady’s imperious commands. 


“\What’s the matter?” I stammered. 
“What do you want to stop for?” 

Miss Jones stamped her bronze boot. 

“What do I want to get out for?” 
she demanded. “What do I want to 
get out for? Betause I don’t want to 
disgrace myself by riding an inch more 
with a man like you! Do you think 
for one moment that if I’d known who 
you were “ 

*But you did know who I was,” I 
retorted. ‘‘What’s all this row about? 


clear little voice behind me. 


You knew all the time that I was Ted’s 
uncle. Don’t tell me that you and Ted 
didn’t——”’ 
“Stop the 
Jones again. 


car!” commanded Miss 

“This minute, I say! 
What difference does your being your 
nephew’s uncle If you don’t stop 
this minute, I shall jump out!” 

She looked so perfectly capable of 
doing it, with her black eyes snapping 
up at me, that I thought it wiser to 
stop. In another minute she was on 
the ground. 

‘“‘Never let me hear of your deceiv- 
ing any lady like this again,” she cried, 
‘or I shall—I shall have your license 
taken away from you! Who knows 
that you didn’t steal this car, too? And 
people will probably think I’m another 
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employer’s wife—or that one! 
perfectly disgraced!” 

[ jumped out of the car. 

Oh, do listen to reason!” I pleaded. 
“Tt was all a joke, just like your plan 
with Ted! Send me another tract—on 
lying, if you like—but do wait and let 
me explain!” 

But she turned her back on me with 
a royal gesture that Queen Elizabeth 
herself would have envied. 

“If you speak to me again, I shall 
scream,” she announced over her shoul- 
der, and started off majestically in the 
direction of the country club. 

“The little vixen!” I muttered as I 
flung myself into my car; and yet, 
strangely enough, I had never wanted 
to talk to anybody in this world as I 
did to that little vixen at that 
minute. Well, the only thing to do was 
to go back and get Ted and bring him 
out here to vouch for my character. 
Nice revenge for Ted! Why couldn't 
a merciful have endowed 
women with one little saving grain of 
humor when it sent them into the world 
to make trouble for men? 

With such thoughts surging through 
my mind, was it any wonder that I 
backed directly into the bog that our 
thrifty highway commission leaves on 


I feel 


same 


Providence 


either side of its narrow strip of as- 
phalt.to catch the unwary—and stuck 
there with my wheels spinning like 
mad? The only redeeming features of 
the situation were that the road to the 
country club turns sharply right there 
and winds between hedges, and that I 
yanked myself out—mud-covered and 
on the bias, to be sure, but free—just 
as the Goodrichs’ limousine drew up 
and stopped perforce. 

“What in the world is the matter, 
old man?” demanded Lance Goodrich, 
jumping out. “Want the whole road’ 

Before I could growl a reply, his 
mother and Sally van Schaik had their 
heads out of the door and were crying, 
“How d’ye do, Robert?’ and “Hello, 
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Bob!” simultaneously, so that I had to 
jump down myself and mind my man- 
ners—hard as it came. 

“But where,” 
Jean?” 

“Jean?” I inquired blankly. 
who ?” 

“Why, Jean Norton, of course,” re- 
torted Sally. “Jean Norton, my guest 
from Boston. You met her Sunday 
night. Oh, no, you weren’t there. but 
you needn’t go and play ostrich now, 
You met her somewhere, for Lance 
saw you turning into Mell Street not 
half an hour ago, with her on the front 
seat of your car. Didn’t you, Lance?” 

Lance nodded. 

“And a whole family party beside. 
What have you done with ’em, young 
fellow?” 

If there is anything that makes me 
madder than the way Lance Goodrich 
says “old man,” it’s the way he says 


‘ 


demanded Sally, “‘is 


“Jean 


“voung fellow.” 

“I don’t know any Jean Norton,” I 
persisted. “The young lady I had with 
me was Miss Jones—Miss—er—Mar- 
guerite Jones, Ted’s teacher at No. 18. 
You need to visit an oculist, you ancient 
blatherskite, you!” 

“Now, look here, Bob,” said Sally 
firmly, “this joke has gone far enough. 
I'll explain my end—though probably 
you know it already—and then you've 
got to explain yours. ‘ 

“Jean would downtown after 
lunch, because she’s daft about the ‘Fol- 
ies of Flora,’ or something like that, at 

movies, and the next number was 
The Good- 
riches were coming to take us to the 
club for tea, and’I told her we wouldn't 
minute if she was late. Of 
course we would, if Lance hadn’t seen 
her with you, but of course then we 
thought she’d got you to bring her out. 
She dotes on a practical joke! But you 
haven’t had time enough to leave her 
at the club and get back here, for we 
followed you right out. So no more 


stay 


just out at the Granger. 


ait. a 





April 


nonsense, Bob. You and she are both 
too old to play April Fool jokes. Where 
is Jean r 

“T know nothing of your Jeans,” I 
answered doggedly. ‘‘Miss—er—Eliz- 
abeth Mary Jones is about half a mile 
up the road on the way to the country 
club by now.” 

A peculiar change passed over Sally’s 
face. 

“Explain the whole thing, Bob,” she 
commanded. “You might just as well.” 

I explained—from A to Z. I passed 
over Lance’s empty-headed chuckle be- 
hind me when he examined the jitney 
Lance always was an ass—but | 
didn’t see any reason why everybody, 
even the chauffeur, should shake with 
laughter when I got to the most tragic 
part of my tale. 

“Oh, very well,” I said wrathfully. 
“Laugh if you want to, but it reflects 


sign 


on you, too, if you please. How do 


1:1] 


you like having your guest think that 


you chum around with rascally chauf- 
feurs that steal, and elope, and break all 
the Ten Commandments in a bunch? 
That’s the idea she’s got of me.” 
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“April Fool!” laughed a crisp, clear 
little voice behind me. “I have not and 
[ never did have! Don’t you suppose I 
know a gentleman when I see one? I 
pretended to get mad and jumped out 
of the car just to get even with you 
for telling me such awful lies and for 
the trick you played on that nice boy 
that gave up his seat to me and said 
he’d try to steal his ride, instead.” 

“Nonsense!” I cried, whirling 
around. “You did believe it all! You 
were really furious. You-———” 

“T did not!’ contradicted the late 
Miss Jones. “I saw through you all 
the time! So!” 

And though Jean and I have been 
happily married for over a year, she 
still sticks to that story—and I can’t 
prove it isn’t so. 

There’s one thing in life that I’m 
dead sure of, though, and that is this: 
It was the first day of April when the 
Almighty did that famous transforma- 
tion act with Adam’s rib. Tor that’s 
the biggest April Fool joke that any- 
body ever played on poor, unsuspecting 


man, believe me! And yet the nicest! 


AGAINST the far, faint blue of heaven you swing 
Like any other bird, as on you press. 


A dream come true, you take the morning’s wing 
With your few mates in that high wilderness. 
Their mimic, their despair, 

You fright them in the air 
With that long sweep they dive from in distress 


Choose from your foster brothers, man-made bird, 
A way to ride the gale. 

Swoop like the hawk upon his prey, bestirred 
To flutterings ; tilt your sail 
As gulls do, that prevail 

Against the skimming fish. Your quarry seize, 
But grant some hope; fair fight 
Be yours, with valiant flight. 

Bend to no carrion; stoop not, vulture-wise. 
So shall the war-dimmed skies 

Claim you, their help, their monarch, as you rise. 

. JEANNIE PENDLETON HALL. 





The High Cost of Living 


By Mary Eleanor Roberts 


Author of “Whiter Than Snow,” “Turkey for Christmas,” etc, 


STRATED B 


HE usual black customers in the 
cut-price 
forced by an unwonted number 


Therefore the ragged 
e 


grocery were reéen- 
of white women. 
pickaninnies, waiting for their moth 
hovered around the boxes 
the background and hoped for a stray 
penny or he counter, 


rs, 
cracker in 
nickel. Behind the 
the two shirt-sleeved salesmen worked 
rapidly, filling market baskets and tying 
up bundles for those who came unpro- 
vided with such Signs 
along the walls announced: 
to Carry it Home.” 

The of dark-skinned buyers 
nudged and gossiped and grumbled at 
the high prices. A fair-haired woman, 
in an irreproachable tailored suit, gath- 
ered up half her parcels and said she 
would send her maid for the A 
high-nosed dowager with a string of 
fat pearls entered, followed by a chauf- 
feur, and demanded ten pounds of 
sugar, which demand was refused. 

“Lordy!” murmured a slim mulatto 
woman. ‘“That’s Mrs. Marmaduke 
Sellinger! You wouldn’t think she’d 
come shopping down here! I holp clean 
her country house last spring. She told 
we-all we ought to eat rhubarb tops, 
‘count of the high cost of livin’. She 
done eat ’em herself and, land sakes, it 
plumb pizened her! She like to have 
died.” 

Her hearer giggled. 

“Look at that Amos of yours, Car’- 
lina. Ain’t he the limb? Ain’t he takin’ 
her off to the life?” 

The blackest, and nearly raggedest, 
of the little darkies had improvised a 


receptacles. 
“It. Pays 


crowd 


rest. 


Y 


lorgnette out of a piece of wire, and 
was mincing toward the door in Mrs, 
Marmaduke’s wake, keeping at a safe 
distance from the chauffeur. 

Car’lina swooped around sharply and 
landed a smart slap where it would do 
the most good. 

“You Amos! Quit that, you hear 
me! And tote that other lady’s bundle 
home for her. That’s sho too heavy for 
her to carry.” 

She indicated a white woman in 
shabby black, who was staggering out 
laden with a basket of canned vege- 
tables and a bag of flour. The woman 
protested forcibly against being 
helped that Amos knew he would not 
get a nickel, but, being under orders, 
he shouldered the heavy bag philosophi- 
and clean hands for 
part of his home 


SO 


cally. “Manners,” 
Sunday, 
training. 

‘“Boardin’-house keeper, I reckon,” 
murmured Car’lina’s neighbor, investi- 
gating cornmeal with a dusky forefin- 
g “T don’t like this yere yellow meal. 
I likes the white kind, what we gets 
down South. But I sho do wonder at 
the trouble you with that child, 
Car’lina, and he that black and terviger- 
ous! If you must ’dopt a child, why 
couldn’t you pick out one lighter com- 
plected and less sassy ?” 

“T didn’t pick him out!” retorted 
Car’lina indtgnantly. “You know your- 
self, Melinda, that he’d always lived in 
our street. I was plumb used to his 
breakin’ windowpanes and tyin’ a dish- 
cloth on the cat. And then, when his 
mammy died in the hospital and _ his 


were a 


rer 


take 
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father got sent up, Amos was sleepin’ 
in a packin’ box. Some of the neigh- 
bors wanted to turn him over to the 
society. I said it would be a disgrace 
to the street, and so it would. And 
just then Andrew’s old Uncle *Lijah 
was run over, and left us his 
Victrola and a hundred dollars 
he had in the savin’ fund, and 
comin’ into easy money like that 
—for his life insurance paid for 
the funeral—I didn’t see any 
more fitten way to spend it than 
to ‘dopt a child.” 

“He runs away, though, don’t 
he?” asked the astute Melinda. 


le do run away some,” ad- 


At such times, life was worth the living. 


mitted Amos’ foster parent. 


“Mostly 
Saturdays. He got the habit when his 
father used to get drunk. I scrubs that 
child every Saturday night in ma wash- 
tub, and I got him a new suit for Sun- 
days. He do look raggedy week days, 
but they’s his old clothes he’s wearin’ 
out. And since Andrew’s been sick, he’s 
good company for him. He can whistle 
and walk on his hands, can’t you, 


Amos?” for Amos had returned and 
was listening to the conversation with 
inscrutable black eyes. 

“T should think as how his eatin’ 
would make a difference to you,” per- 
sisted the objector. “He must have et 


up that hundred dollars long ago, with 
Andrew bein’ sick and all. What with 
the high cost of livin’, it ain’t no time 
to ’dopt a child.” 

Car’lina collected her few purchases 
with dignity. 

“He’s ma child now, Melinda,” she 
countered, her shoulders straighter 
than ever. “I guess him and me and 
Andrew’ll get along.” 
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She left the corner grocery, Amos 
hopping light-footed beside her, catch- 
ing an alternate right or left foot in 
either hand. 

“White folks is stingy, ain’t they, 
Mom Car’line?” he asked. 

“Why, no, not to say stingy, Amos, 
but they sho do think about money,” 

“T sh’d think so! Look at that old 
dame with the wrinkles and the beads 
on her neck—the one with the Twin- 
_six that you used to work for. What 
do you think she was buyin’? Beans! 
Do you think, if I was a-ridin’ in a 
Twin-six, I’d eat beans? No, sir! I'd 
buy turkey, and canned peaches, and 
sardines, and Amos’ 
imagination soared. 

“Oh, honey,” cried poor Car’lina, “I 
sure would like to give you spareribs. 
But it’s beans for us to-day, honey. 
And I got to go out day’s work again, 
if I can get it. And, oh, Amos, I’m 
afraid I'll have to sell the Victrola! I 
sure will!” 

The which Car’lina lived 
was one block long and eight feet wide 
from curb to curb. Car’lina, Andrew, 
and Amos occupied two ground-floor 
rooms and a The upper 
portion of the three-story dwelling was 


spareribs——’” 


street in 


wash_ shed. 
let by the landlord to “roomers,” and 
the white family who lived in the base- 
ment kept the pavement scrubbed. On 
Sunday afternoons, when the occupants 
of the their 
doorsteps, a colored evangelist exhorted 


street overflowed onto 
in the middle of the roadway, empha- 
sizing his remarks with his soft black 
hat, in which he afterward took up the 
collection. Then from the open win- 
dow the strains of Car’lina’s Victrola 
would float, giving forth “The Sweet 
By and By,” “Old Black Joe,” and 
the “Toreador’s Song” from “Carmen.” 
Andrew would smoke his pipe amid 
the shed leaves of his Sunday paper, 
and Amos would walk on his hands 
from sheer delight. At such times, life 
was worth the living. 


Between that carefree existence of 
the past and the haunting anxiety of 
the present lay one unheralded fact~ 
pneumonia. On the farther.side of it, 
in that cheerful yesterday, was a man 
with a steady job and prosperity; on 
the hither side was a man recovering 
from sickness, a precarious to-day, and 
a dubious to-morrow. 

“The doctor say Andrew is well,” 
mourned Car’lina, “but he don’t seem 
to get no strength. Just sit and look 
at the wall, he do, and got no ambition, 
If he’d only fell off the truck, now, the 
company would've had to pay the hos- 
pital and the doctor and his wages and 
everything, but, instead, he goes and 
gets a cold and is no good for three 
months, and it’s nobody’s fault, and 
he don’t get no pay for it.” 

“Would the company have to pay for 
him if he'd fell off the truck, Mom 
Car’line?” queried Amos. 

“Tf he’d been workin’ for them, they 


would,” explained Car’lina, and _ pro- 
expound the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, as she understood it. 

Car’lina turned the handle of her un- 
locked front It opened directly 
into the living room. Beyond was the 
kitchen, where Andrew sat, looking at 
He looked up dully as his 
wife entered and set down her basket. 

“Tt’s no use,” said he monotonously. 
“My legs is just like paper. They won't 


raze) 


ceeded to 


door. 


the wall. 


Car’lina forced a smile when she 
looked at him. 

“Now don’t you fret, honey. We'll 
I see Mrs. Marmaduke Sel- 
linger down to the corner grocery, She 
moved back to town. I'll 
go round up there this evenin’ and see 
if there ain’t some cleanin’ or washin’ 
and ironin’ I can do.” 

“The rent’s due to-morrow,” said An- 
drew in his toneless voice. 

“Just you wait a bit, honey,” re 
turned Car’lina hastily. “I got to go 
out a minute now. I'll make you up 


get along. 


must have 
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‘**T done it, Mom Car’line,’’ he called weakly. 
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“I done fell off a truck. They got to 


pay-me till I get well.’ 


a nice hot of tea when I 
back.” 

She slipped through the front room 
and out onto the doorstep, calling for 
Amos. She was just in time to see him 
disappear around the corner the 
street, but her vigorous hail brought 


Car’- 


cup come 


ot 


him back, looking a bit sheepish. 
lina collared him. 

“You got to help me!” she hissed in 
a fierce whisper. “You got to help me 
tote the Victrola! I'll have to pawn it. 
I was goin’ to wait till after dark, but 
\ndrew’s worried about the rent, and 
I got to get it off his mind. He frets 
so about things.” 

Amos stood docilely under the grip- 
ping hand. His eyes, like fathomless 
pools of ink, were fixed on Car’lina’s 


lace. 


, 

“Don’t pawn it, Mom Car’line,”’ he 
urged. “I tell you what let’s do. Let’s 
rent it to the Liberty Club. They got 
a lot of records there, and their ma- 
chine’s busted. Tell ’em you want 
enough to pay the rent and a quarter 
a week besides.” 

Car’lina looked at him with a dawn- 
ing light in her eyes. 

“Do you think they would?” 

“Sure they would,’ agreed Amos, 
hopping on one foot. “They’s good fel- 
They give me a 
nickel every time I dance for ’em.” 

Car’lina’s hand again sought his col- 
lar and she administered a thoughtful 
shake. 

“You keep out of them there political 
I'll bring you up respectable, if 


lows down there. 


clubs! 
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times is hard.” 
enthusiasm. 

Amos’ advice seemed sound. So it 
happened that a dignified young mu- 
latto woman and a small black boy 
might have been seen lugging a heavy 
Victrola some three blocks to the head- 
quarters of the Sons of Liberty. From 
that abode of freedom, after some 
dickering, Car’lina returned = with 
enough ready cash to tide her over the 
present crisis. But her living room was 
shorn of its glory, and she sedulously 
kept Andrew in the kitchen. 

That night Amos ran away again. 
He didn’t even wait till Saturday. A 
week passed. No Amos. Car’lina, dis- 
tracted, notified the police. Two weeks. 
No tidings. Still no little black 
hopping on one foot before the door, no 
weekly skirmish before the Saturday 
night scrubbing. Three weeks. Tour 
Car’lina carried her woes to Mrs. Mar- 
maduke Sellinger’s kitchen, where she 
was taken on for two days a week to 
help with the laundry work. Even the 
facf that Andrew was really better, and 
had gone back to work with an auto- 


But she spoke without 


ngure 


S 


matic raise in wages, did not comfort 
her. She had been a mother for five 
months. There was an aching in her 
arms. The fact that Amos 
“that black and sassy” made her miss 
him all the more. 

It was on a Saturday afternoon that 
the welcome clang of the police patrol 
was heard in Car’lina’s street. The in- 
habitants surged out of their houses, 
agog with excitement. They shouted 
back to late runners to the crowd the 
astounding news. Car’lina’s Amos was 
being brought home. Arrested? Not 
a bit of it! A triumphant hero, a bit 
gray about the lips, was lifted out by 


very was 
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the police. Car’lina fell upon him with 
kisses and tears. 

“I done it, Mom Car’line,” he called 
weakly. “I done fell off a truck. They 
got to pay me till I get well.” 

Later he explained his adventures. 

“IT had an awful time to get a job,’ 
he admitted. “They got these yere six- 
teen-year-old-limit law. I don’t know 
how old I am, but I couldn’t get nothin’ 
I had to pick coal on the rail- 
road for a lady, for two or three weeks, 
and she gimme ma meals. Then a man 
took me on his truck as helper, to keep 
boys from stealin’ packages while he 
And I just 
natchelly fell off, and they got to pay 
me.” 

A week later, and 
beatific, was in the cut-price grocery, 
buying raisins and spices for Sunday. 
The crowd nudged and elbowed and 
Car’lina 


’ 


to do. 


went in to deliver goods. 


Car’lina, serene 


complained about high prices. 
smiled superior. 

“The high cost of livin’, Melinda?” 
said she. “Well, I don’t know. Wages 
is up, too, you know. Andrew’s got a 
You heard Amos is back, didn’t 
hurted some, but he’s 
*most well, and I reckon he'll get some 
damages. That child run away ’cause 
he thought he was too expensive. It’s 
scandalous the way people talks as if 
we couldn’t afford things. I’m takin’: 
two days’ laundry work a week, just to 
help Mrs. Sellinger, who needed me 
dreadful, and because it’s just as well 
to have a little extra. Yes, me and 
Andrew and Amos’ll get along, but I 
don’t know what poor folks is goin’ to 
do. You come around to-morrow after- 
noon, Melinda. I’m goin’ to beat up 
one of these yere war cakes, and we'll” 
play the Victrola.” 


raise, 


you? He was 
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How the war and two men helped a young woman to find her real self. 


HE smile with which she had been 
listening to the speaker at the 
other end of the telephone wire 

lingered on her face as Sara Fielding 
replaced the receiver on its hook and 
turned back to the pile of correspond- 
ence on her desk. 
nd signed before her day in the office 
Marsh & Mead, Inc., jobbers in 

and dyestuffs, was ended. 
She wrote her name, S. A. Fielding, 
pidly above the typed “secretary,” de- 
noting a dignity she had attained, to- 
gether with a share of 
any change in the duties or the emolu- 
ments that had been hers when 
was merely Old Man Marsh’s stenogra- 
pher. 

As she wrote, she continued to smile. 
Tim was a comfort, now that he had 
abandoned the disquieting practice of 
asking her to marry him once a month. 
In the past, when he had been bound 
to this custom, her refusals had always 


It was to be revised 


of 


chemicals 


stock, without 


she 


occasioned a four or five-day break in 
their friendly—almost fraternal—inter- 
and these had been an affliction 
Sara. She did not want to marry 


course, 


Tim—emphatically she did not! Her 
tumultuous feeling for another man 
made the thought impossible—blas- 
phemous, she called it, with youth’s zest 
for fine names. Sara was twenty-six, 
but she had not greatly modified the 
vocabulary of her emotions since she 
was eighteen, though deference to the 
prevailing mode of viva voce speech 
made decent concealment of the fact. 


But, though she did ‘not want to 
marry Timothy Spofford, no other ex- 
perience of her busy days left her so 
forlorn as the temporary withdrawals 
of his companionship. Not even Evan’s 
long absences, the unsatisfactory, in- 
determinate nature of his love-making, 
the heart hunger and jealousy he caused 
her, made her house of life seem quite 
desolate and disordered Tim’s 
periodic fits of the sulks had been capa- 
ble of making it. But Timothy had not 
asked her to marry him for five or six 
months now; and Evan Mead had been 
in California for three, sketching, he 
said. So she had been free alike from 
the dreary the one 
sometimes occasioned her and the de- 
licious, wearing fever of unrest in 
which she dwelt when the other was 
near. 

Sara whistled softly in the deserted 
offices as she appended her neat signa- 
ture to the letters the white-lead 
situation. She was cheerful in spite 
of the hiatus between her 
stenographer salary and the mounting 
cost of foodstuffs. She was glad that 
Tim was going to take her—them—to 
the theater that night. It was like him 
to include her mother and Jean in the 
invitation. 

“Which would you rather, Sara 
Ann,” he had said: “be a swell with me 
in the fifth row of the orchestra in your 
best clothes, or proletariat it in the bal- 
cony, with your mother and Jean 
along?” 


SO 


as 


unfriendedness 


on 


secretary- 
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And: “Oh, Tim! Which 
you?” she had caroled joyfully, secure 
of his answer. 

“Oh, my choice 
damn’ family,” Tim 
quoted. Honestly, too! 
.in beer and cheese and something for 
the chafing dish, and he should come up 
to supper with them after the play. 

“Would that we two were Maying,” 
she half hummed, half whistled, in a 
tempo that would excused the 
composer for not recognizing his mel- 
ancholy offspring. With a thump, she 
stacked’ the envelopes ready for carry- 
ing to the mail chute in the hall. Per- 
haps she was growing sensible at last. 
She had not dreamed of Evan for 
weeks. She was actually whistling again 
—a reprehensible practice, but signifi- 
cant of cheer. It seemed to her that 
she had not whistled before since she 
had come into the employ of Marsh & 
Mead. Perhaps—— 

The door behind her opened. She 
whirled about, to meet Evan Mead’s 
smiling eyes. 

“T knew I should find you here,” he 
told her. 

He stood with his back against the 
door, looking at her as if he were sating 
a long thirst at a cool spring. After 
her startled “Evan!” she was silent. 
The heart that had been learning to 
beat steadily during these three months 
leaped, fluttered, missed a pulse, raced. 
Her color came, then went, leaving her 
luminously pale. Her eyes gazed fasci- 
natedly at him. 

“You are,” he told her, with his man- 
ner of deep deliberation, “as beautiful 
and dear as I have been seeing you. 
Sara’”—the deliberateness was thrown 
aside now, and he spoke fervently— 
“you’re the only woman in the world, 
I verily believe, who is as. lovely to the 
sight as to her lover’s recollection of 
her. God, but I’ve been hungry for 
you! Tell me that you’re glad to see 
me,” he finished, commanding her. 


would 


is for the whole 
had promptly 
She would lay 


have 
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The color returned, palpitant wave 
upon wave, into her face. 

“Evan !” said again, her 
broken and sweet. 

He left the door and crossed the lit- 
tle space of office floor to where she 
stood beside her desk. He put his hands 
upon her shoulders and looked deeply 
into her gray eyes. The tan and olive 
of his dark face were flushed a little. 
He leaned forward and kissed the 
bright chestnut of her hair, the milky 
Her hands went 


she voice 


whiteness of her brow. 
upward, caught at his arms. 

“Oh, Evan, Evan!” she half sobbed, 
clinging to him. “How long, how long 
it has been!” 

He titted her head back and looked, 
tenderly, proudly, upon her tremulous, 
flushed beauty. There was in his eyes 
the darkness of his 
some pool in a dim Italian 
mysteriously blue—the look a connois- 


—blue in face as 


grotto is 


seur bends upon the most exquisite of 
his possessions, 

“Tsn’t this worth waiting for?’ he 
asked her. “Isn’t this better than if I 
had dropped in yesterday with my head- 
ache, the day before with my grouch 
over the tailor who was dunning me, 
last week moody about the stoutness 
of a model or the asininity of a hang- 
ing committee? Tell Sara mia, 
iat the perfect hour is worth waiting 


me, 


or. 
“Yes,” murmured Sara, hypnotized. 
van released her. She picked up 
the bundle of mail with shaking fingers. 
He lit a cigarette to mark the passing 
of the wonderful moment. 
“How’s the Old Man?” he asked. 
“Mr. Marsh? Or _ your father? 
They’re both very well, though. Your 
father and mother went to Florida, Sat- 
urday. But of course you know that.” 
“No, I didn’t. After many years of 
effort, I have them trained, my people. 
They don’t bother me with letters; I 
don’t bother them with letters. We 
never write unless we have something 





to say. You’ve no 
idea what a saving 
of white paper it is! 
Especially as we 
generally telegraph, 
even then. You 
didn’t think that I 
conducted much of a 
correspondence with 
them, did you,” he 
ended caressingly, 
‘when even to 
you 

“T couldn’t tell,”’ 
answered Sara. She 
had recovered her 
normal color, and 
her eyes were no 
longer pools of feel- 
ing, shaken by ex 
citement and joy. 
“One mustn’t reason 
from the particular 
to the general, they 
taught 


” 


ue 20 
logic 
“Yet I have writ- 
ten you letters, in- 
grate!” 
She 
antly, 


“Ah, 


smiled radi- 


th, 
you have, 
Evan! Wonderful 
letters, worth the 
waiting for!” 
“Exactly, though I say it myself! It 
isn’t my own epistolary art I mean to 
flatter, though. You know that. It’s 
only to emphasize the difference be- 
tween the rare and perfect and the 
deadly commonplace. I waited until 
I had to write to you, Sara, until the 
desire wouldn’t be denied. It was bet- 
ter—wasn’t it ?>—than inditing each day: 
‘Beastly weather Chicago—or 
Seattle or Hongkong—as dirty as 
ever. Met the Lawrences yesterday on 
their way to Japan. She’d dyed her 
hair a green bronze, a sort of art- 
nouveau metal effect. Love you as 


here. 
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She whirled about, to meet Evan Mead’s smiling eyes. 
I should find you here,” he told her. 
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— 
“IT knew 


ever.’ It was better, wasn’t it, my way? 
Didn’t you like it better?” 

“T liked the letters that did come,” 
admitted Sara, smiling, “better than 
those that didn’t. Is that what -you 
want me to say? Are you ready to go 
cut? I’m going to lock up.” 


LL, 


Spofford behaved, 


Timothy 
realized—and frankly stated—‘like an 
angel” when she telephoned, breaking 
her engagement for the theater with 
him.on the ground that her old friend, 
Evan Mead, had unexpectedly arrived 
_in the city, probably for one evening 


oara 
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‘only. She had declined a ready inven- 
tion of Evan’s constructed to obtain her 
release without that injury to Timothy’s 
amour propre which was inevitably in- 

_ volved in the admission that she was 
going out with another man. Sara’s 
zeal for the perfect thing, fostered so 
carefully by Evan, never outran her 
crude belief in the truth. 

Timothy expressed his disappoint- 
ment without rancor, and averred that 
he saw no reason why he shouldn't 
carry out his original program as far 
as that meant taking her mother and 
Jean to “The Thirteenth Chair.” When 
she remorsefully called him “too an- 
gelic,’ he replied prosaically that he 
had the tickets; and when she thrift- 
ily grieved over the wasted seat, he 
pointed out to her its usefulness as an 
understudy in cloak rooms—it would 
hold their wraps_so satisfactorily. Tim- 
othy, in short, declined to view him- 
self as a martyr. to her whims. 

She referred, with compunctions, to 
his magnanimity when she and Evan 
had come up to the apartment after 
their leisurely dinner in one of the 
queer, good places of which he always 
had the addresses, no matter from what 
quarter of the globe, or after how long 
an absence, he came home. 

“Yes, Spofford’s a good fellow,” he 
agreed indifferently. “I don’t suppose 
he ever saw a sunset in his life, but he’s 
undoubtedly kind to his mother, if the 
lady is still living. And he pays his 
washerwoman every week, I’m sure. 
Don’t look mutinous, Sara. I’m not 
slandering him; I’m praising. And you 
know tkat you yourself don’t believe 
he ever saw a sunset.” 

“T know he doesn’t talk about sun- 
sets,” retorted Sara demurely. “But 
then neither does he talk about paying 
his washerwoman! I dare say he 
doesn’t realize how much virtue there 
is in being the sort of person who does 
see sunsets.” 

Evan laughed his acknowledgment of 
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the thrust. But after he had laughed, 
and had thus discounted it, he studied 
her face intently for a second. 

“Do you know what is the most won- 
derful of all the wonderful things about 
you, Sara?” he asked her. 

Sara had been looking at the blue 
spurts of flame from the gas log be- 
neath the commonplace mantel that 
mocked the real beauty of the few 
adornments upon it. She turned her 
eyes quickly toward him, her face re- 
sponsive to the tenderness and pride in 
his voice. 

“T know a few of them, of the most 
wonderful things,” she mocked him and 
herself. “But I should adore to hear 
another.” 

“Don’t gibe. I’m in earnest. You're 
probably the only ‘good’ woman in the 
world’—his accent defined, narrowly 
and contemptuously, his adjective— 
“who isn’t bent upon degrading love 
into mere domesticity. 
don’t understand them, 
other women! The sheer ugliness of 
it, the sheer vulgarity! Every floating 
breath of the rose must be distilled into 
a crass perfume and bottled! Every 
butterfly, blue and golden, must be 
pinned, dead as the point of steel that 
pierces it, in a dusty-fusty cabinet. And 
love—love that should be pure flame, 
trembling, myriad-hued—love must 
light a kitchen fire! Tell me, Sara— 
tell the truth. You’re happy in our 
love, aren’t you? You’re as happy as 
I am, though I’ve never tried to force 
a wedding ring upon one of your dear 
hands and a frying pan into the.other, 
after the complimentary habit of my 
sex?” 

He had often stated his creed before, 
but to-night there was a note of anxiety 
in his insistence. Sara vaguely heard 
it, though not until long afterward did 
she connect it with any sense of Tim- 
othy’s solid presence, wedding ring and 
frying pan in hand, in his rival’s con- 
sciousness. At the moment, she only 
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listened to the voice that had always 
sounded compellingly in her ears. Her 
eyes showed a touch of wistfulness, but 
her lips answered, with trained obedi- 
ence: 

“Of course I’m happy, Evan.” 

He had been standing beside the man- 
telshelf, leaning his elbow upon it. 
His tall, slim figure fell into lines of 
grace. His dark face, with the hair 
roughened above his forehead, was bril- 
liant with enthusiasm for his belief. 
His blue eyes caressed Sara, thanking 
her for being the one woman in all the 
world who could subscribe to it. She 
was newly conscious, through all her 
nerves, of his beauty, of the coercion 
of his charm. The old heartache that 
had been growing dull these last months 
began to throb again with the renewed 
perception of him. He left the mantel- 
shelf and pulled a hassock to her feet, 
sinking upon it with one of his move- 
ments of lithe grace. He took her 
hands in his, and kissed each flower cup 
of a palm 

“To take a bowl of turquoise and 
opal,” he murmured, “and to use it for 
the morning coffee, for the baby’s pap 
—horrible, horrible! I can’t understand 
them, Sara, I can’t understand them! 
Perhaps they’re quite right and I’m all 
wrong. But I thank whatever gods 
there be that I’ve found one woman in 
the world who agrees with me, one 
woman who doesn’t want to use love 
for a meal ticket, any more than I want 
to use it to satisfy gross appetites. To 
you and to me, Sara, it’s freedom and 
joy. Perhaps we’re asleep, in a dear 
dream. Perhaps we'll wake up some 
day and want to bind each other with 
oaths and mummeries, and to live in 
the same house, and to watch each other 
eat oatmeal porridge, and to have a 
tribe of children, and to nurse them 
through the snivels. But let’s promise 
each other here and now, sweetheart, 
that if that degraded condition ever be- 
falls us, we won’t call it fine names. 


We won't call the sex needs we share 
with the beasts, we won’t call our ego- 
istic philoprogenitiveness, love. We've 
known love, you and I.” 

He had said it all often enough be- 
fore, but she detected a new stress in 
his eloquence to-night. And a new, 
vague thought stirred in her mind. She 
voiced it uncertainly. 

“Perhaps, Evan,” she said, “we aren’t 
really poets in loving, artists in loving 
—the pretty things you’ve called us. 
Perhaps we’re only—cowards in loving, 
and in living.” 

“At any rate, I’m not afraid of 
words, Sara! I’m not to be frightened 
into doing what I-dislike, into surren- 
dering my personality to suit the mob, 
merely to escape being called a coward. 
I admit that I’m afraid of whatever 
would chain me, blind me to the beauty 
of the world. It’s my task to see beauty, 
to reproduce it. And freedom is the 
core of beauty to me. Is it a disgrace 
to feel that fear, my dear one?” 

“Not a disgrace,” she replied, 
thoughtfully and a little shyly. It is 
not easy for a well-brought-up young 
woman, in whom, despite Bernard 
Shaw, there persist certain early-Vic- 
torian shrinkings and repugnances, to 
announce to a young man who has just 
given several poetical reasons why he 
does not wish to complicate his beauti- 
ful relation with her by legal ties or 
bonds of the flesh—it is not easy for 
such a young woman to tell such a 
young man just why she is not wholly 
contemptuous of marriage. One may 
have learned to listen, unincarnadined, 
to such words as “philoprogenitiveness” 
without differing fundamentally from 
the girl who would sooner die than 
seem to be demanding marriage of her 
admirer. Sara felt deeply, though un- 
definedly, that it would disturb the 
lovely ideal of her which Evan cher- 
ished if she began to champion the state 
held of St. Paul to be holy. And the 
only ill that her imagination held to 
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“Will you forgive me, my dearest? 
off your shoulders!”’ 


be intolerable was any lessening in 
Evan’s romantic love for her. 

“You know,” Evan went on, watch- 
ing her closely, “that you are free. If 
something else should seem dearer to 
you, more glorious to you, Sara, than 
our love But I can’t believe that 
anything will! You can’t, you simply 
can’t, feel that you want me to see you 
in curl papers and lingerie 

“Evan !” 

“Oh, I know those waves and ten- 
drils aren’t paper induced. But in men- 
tal curl papers. And you can’t feel that 
you want to see me urfshorn and ~ 

“Evan!” 

“It offends you, doesn’t it? But 
that’s what married life is, my dear girl 


Let me take this stupid load 


—love debased to ap- 
petite, appetite tamed 
to domesticity—ugh! 
You know you don’t 
want it. Let’s thank 
Heaven that thus far 
our love flies free in 
blue airs Y 

‘Here 
mother.” 

There was some- 
thing like a note of 
relief in Sara’s voice 
as an elevator 
clanged and a 
scraped in the lock. 
Her  uncrystallized 
opposition to his 
creed was spared the 
conflict with her 
sense of maidenly 
decorum — 
though 
to a generation that 
would 
spoken of 
decorum” than it 
could spun the 
flax for its 
blouses. 

Evan discreetly 
withdrew from the 
hassock. Domestic fogs, obscuring the 
blue airs of freedom, would doubtless 
cause vulgar misinterpretation of his 
attitude. 

Timothy came in with the Fieldings, 
and he and Evan greeted each other 
with hollow cordiality. Mrs. Fielding 
was full of delightedly shuddering rem- 
iniscences of the play. She was a deli- 
cately pretty, incurably romantic lady, 
and it was one of the deeply cherished 
fairy tales of her life that Sara was a 
proud princess, worshiped by two al- 
most despairing young men. She clung, 
with maternal passion, to the belief that 
Evan was, like Timothy, “hopelessly” in 
love with her daughter. 

She would have deplored Sara’s fan- 
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cied obstinacy had Timothy possessed 
Evan’s comfortable means, or Evan the 
congenial qualities of Timothy, but the 
one was a poor young lawyer, and she 
found the conversation of the other try- 
ing. Much of it she quite failed to 
understand; she distrusted his fluency, 
his unblushing use of “fancy” words. 
It was one of Evan’s theses, which he 
used to amplify amusingly at times, 
that the average American citizen was 
as much in awe of the English language 
as of the seven deadly sins and regarded 
the display of a vocabulary as a sort 
of indecent exposure. Mrs. Fielding 
attributed her frequent failures to know 
what he was talking about to offensive 
intention on his part. But Timothy was 
a dear—‘‘as easy as an old shoe,” she 
sometimes said, soaring to heights of 
praise. 

Jean—fourteen, lame, eager, keen— 
frankly adored Tim and as frankly 
didn’t adore Evan, She expressed her 
opinion of him in words incapable of 
being misunderstood. ‘“He’s a selfish 
pig,” she was accustomed to remark. 
Sara took the criticism to apply to the 
fact that Evan, unlike Timothy, never 
included the little girl in any of the 
festivities to which he bade the older 
Sometimes she regretted it, for 
she was of affectionate family habit, 
and standing, as she had stood for the 
past five years, in the place of her 
father toward the dependent household, 
she longed to give them pleasures. But 
generally she cherished, jealously, the 
solitariness of her relations with Evan. 

Jean, protesting, and vowing that 
when she was fifteen she would stay up 
as late as any one, was sent to bed. 
Sara, agitated by Evan’s presence and 
by all her thwarted longings, stirred 
things in a chafing dish, while Timothy 
opened the beer bottles, and Mrs. Field- 
ing cut bread for sandwiches. Evan 
lounged gracefully and smoked, his blue 
eyes burning upon the girl at the end 
of the table. 
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Mrs. Fielding chattered as she cut, 
and Timothy replied to her, easily, cas- 
ually. Once, out of her preoccupation, 
Sara lifted her eyes to him and per- 
ceived him—an ordinary young man, 
square built, dependable, likable. He 
seemed completely absorbed in his task 
and in his conversation with her 
mother; she surprised no longing in 
his hazel-brown eyes. [For a second she 
was sharply stabbed by surprise and 
something like indignation. Timothy 
had not proposed to her for six months 
because he no longer wanted to marry 
her! He no longer loved her! He 
was not even jealous of Evan! He was 
calmly pouring beer and setting her 
mother right as to the date of the Chi- 
cago fire without being miserable be- 
cause there shone before his dull eyes, 
clear, beautiful, incandescent, a great 
romantic love! 

When the men had gone off together, 
and she had somewhat churlishly re- 
fused to listen longer to Mrs. Field- 
ing’s descriptions of the orchestra-stall 
toilets that had particularly charmed 
her taste, she went to bed, and lay, 
after the habit of longing youth, open- 
eyed in the darkness. Her arms ached 
with yearnings, her bosom throbbed, 
her mouth was parched. She tried to 
think of Beatrice and’ Dante, of Laura 
and Petrarch, of all the ladies whose 
names live in song and story for the 
worship with which some artist re- 
garded them. How horrible that she, 
object of such adoration, should be torn 
with ordinary desires, should merely 
want to play Joan to Evan’s Darby! 

She fell asleep by and by, and 
dreamed of a row of turquoise bowls. 
They were ranged around a plain table, 
and before every bowl there sat a baby. 
Timothy stamped into the room with a 
pail of foaming milk, and as he began 
to fill the bowls one by one, moving 
along from baby to baby, she heard 
herself crying out ridiculously : 

“Oh, it’s beautiful, it’s beautiful !”’ 
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A little wilted by the heat, Sara 
leaned back in her chair and studied 
the columns of figures on the table be- 
fore her. One was valiantly headed: 
“Income;” beneath it were itemized, 
“Salary, $1,820.00 (“and a very fair 
salary it is,” Sara admitted in parenthe- 
sis) ; “Mother’s Pension, $240.00; Divi- 
dends, $6.00.” The opposite column, 
under the heading of “Expenses,” was 
alarmingly more pretentious in length 
and in total. 

“We'll have to move,” said Sara, ad- 
dressing the superheated atmosphere. 
There was a notice on the table from 
the agent of the apartment house, an- 
nouncing an increase in rent from Oc- 
tober first, due to the “increased cost” 
of this and that. “We’ll have to get 
a place without an elevator. They’re 
cheaper, and I dare say mother’s heart 
could stand the stairs all right, if she 
took them very slowly. Jean will have 
to give up her treatments for this win- 
ter. Perhaps the war will be over by 
next 4 

The bell rang. She went down the 
hall to open the door. Her mother and 
Jean were out on Riverside Drive for 
a breath of air; she had been too tired 
to go with them, she said. In reality, 
she had wanted solitude in which to 
face the agent’s letter and all that it 
connoted. 

Evan Mead, debonair in  pongee, 
stood before her. . She bade him wel- 
come without her accustomed rapture. 
Those figures, the heat, her weariness, 
lay too heavily upon her spirit to let 
the gladness through. Of course, she 
told herself surprisedly, it was there! 
It must be! 

But Evan was joyous enough for 
two. He was unwontedly tender, be- 
sides. He told her that he hated him- 
self for having been at Northeast Har- 
bor—but she must see some of his 
pictures !—when she had been fagging 












herself to death in the city. He kissed 
her tired eyes, he smoothed her hot 
forehead, he held her weary hands, and 
by and by a Lethelike content and 
pleasure began to steal along her veins 
and to permeate her drowsy spirit. She 
forgave him that he had gone off ab- 
ruptly in midwinter—breaking an en- 
gagement with her without notice—and 
had not written to her until May. It 
was Evan’s way—Evan was Evan. He 
must be allowed his freedom, must not 
feel the coercion of-duty. Duty! It 
was a hideous word when spoken by 
lovers. It announced love’s doom. He 
had always said so. 

“Mathematics?” asked Evan, indi- 
cating the table. 

“Accounts,” said Sara, reaching for 
the paper. 

Evan took it. 

“Don’t, please,” she begged him. Into 
the enchanted garden of their love she 
had never brought the sordid worries of 
her everyday existence. 

But he said, with a note in his voice 
she-had-never heard before: 

“Please let me, Sara.” 

“T’d really rather you didn’t.” But 
by that time he had grasped the fact 
of both totals. He put the paper down 
again and looked at her, compassion- 
ating her. 

“Poor little girl!’ he said. 

“Tt’s all right. That was merely a 
budget, not a statement. It’ll have to 
be revised for next season. I can make 
it balance. That’s all about that! Tell 
me things, things I want to~hear, lovely 
things—about green sea and white spray 
and how the firs smell in the sun and 
everything.” 

“You haven’t had a holiday?” 

“Yes. Two weeks in June. But— 
but we didn’t go away. Just took days 
in the parks and the suburbs. The 
Marshes were dear and wanted me 
to come to Thousand Islands, but I 
couldn’t of course. And your mother 
asked me to Southampton for a week- 
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“What branch are you going to enlist in, Mr. Mead?’’ Sara sat suddenly erect and looked 
at him, startled, awake. 


end, but I didn’t have the right things. 
Oh, let’s not talk about me!” 

Evan looked around the little room. 
The furniture was clothed in summer 
drab; curtains of drabbish silky stuff 
hid the friendly, bright bindings of the 
books in the shelves; the gas log was 
decently obliterated behind a box of 
ferns, plunder, he supposed, of a sub- 
urban Sunday. A jar of ‘black-eyed 
Susans stood on the table where Sara’s 
budget lay beneath the mellow lamp. 
They struck a crude, bold, gallant note 
of color. The room, for all its com- 
monplaceness, for all the intrinsic taw- 


driness with which the builder had per- 
manently endowed it, managed. to 
achieve a distinction of plainness. It 
was not an impossible stage for senti- 
ment. And Sara, wilted, white, in a 
starchless white dress, _ listléssly 
stretched in a long chair—Sara was 
very lovely. 

“Sara,” said Evan, drawing a long 
breath, “I’ve been a selfish beast.” 

She raised her head a little and 
looked at him in some astonishment. 
He spoke as if to be a selfish beast 
were a state repugnant to him, whereas 
hitherto he had rather boasted selfish- 
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ness as the woof upon which genius 
wove its splendid patterns. 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

He told her, fervently, eloquently, 
convincingly. He had been enjoying 
luxury, beauty, opportunity, while she 
had been drudging in ugly surround- 
ings, starving for loveliness, starving 
for her birthright. 

“Will you forgive me, my dearest? 
Will you forgive me and marry me? 
Let me take this stupid load’”—with a 
gesture he indicated the grim little 
budget on the table—‘‘off your shoul- 
ders! I’ve been unforgivable—but for- 
give me, Sara! Marry me! You’ve 
always been so glad, so valiant, that I 
haven’t realized Marry me, and 
let me take care of you all—your 
mother and Jean a 

Her hopeful heart had often prom- 
ised -her this moment. Some day, it 
had prophesied, he would awake from 
his moonshine young dream of love di- 
vorced from life to the clear sunlight. 
She had waited for this moment, hop- 
ing, fearing, despairing, now trying to 
accept his creed, now waiting for him 
to discard it in favor of the creed of 
all the world of plain men and women. 
At last the moment had come! 

She must be more tired than she 
knew, for she felt no elation. She felt 
only stupefaction. Then suddenly she 
began to laugh, half hysterically. 

“This is so sudden, Evan,” she said. 

He accorded the time-mossed jest a 
brief smile, partly of distaste. 

“Don’t rub it in, my darling, that it’s 
taken me a long time to come to my 
senses. Only say Damn!” 

“Tt’s the doorbell,” explained Sara. 
“Probably mother has forgotten her 
keys. She generally does.” 

She went to the door. There was 
something almost like relief in her haste 
to admit an interruption, to admit an 
excuse for delay. Evan frowned and 
bit on his under lip, after his habit when 
he was annoyed. 
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Jean’s voice preceded her through the 
long, narrow passage. She was—‘“bab- 
bling,” Evan called it in his impatient 
thoughts, about a detachment of cavalry 
that had swept through the Drive, to 
her delight. From behind her came 
the deep; measured sound of a voice he 
recognized as Timothy’s. Timothy was 
in khaki and wore a lieutenant’s shoul- 
der straps. Evan, greeting him with 
banter about “officers made while you 
wait,” recalled that he had been absent 
last summer at the training camp at 
Plattsburg. Mrs. Fielding obviously 
shared her younger daughter’s excite- 
ment over the cavalry and her pride in 
Timothy’s escort. 

They had met down the street, it 
seemed. Timothy had a two days’ fur- 
lough from the camp, where he was 
helping lick Coast Defense volunteers 
into shape. The talk was of the war. 
Mrs. Fielding thought that her washer- 
woman’s son might be in Timothy’s 
company. He had enlisted in some- 
thing, but perhaps it was the Seventh— 
or the Sixty-ninth? And his sister 
Mamie, the washerwoman’s daughter, 
had been hastily led to the City Hall 
altar by a young bricklayer who had 
always preémpted Mamie’s company at 
dances, scowling down all competitors, 
but who had always resisted every at- 
tempt to head him toward matrimony. 

“He doesn’t want to be drafted,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Fielding supererogatorily. 
“He wants to have some one to sup- 
port. What branch are you going to 
enlist in, Mr. Mead?” 

Sara sat suddenly erect and looked 
at him, startled, awake. Then she 
looked at Timothy, who was regarding 
her with eyes momentarily freed from 
their look of brotherly regard, and full, 
instead, of longing and sadness. He 
recaptured his everyday expression so 
swiftly that she could scarcely be sure 
he had worn the look she thought—but 
her heart was beating hard, and it was 
full of pity and excitement. 
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Evan  adroitly extricated himself 
from the necessity of signing up, then 
and there, for any branch of the serv- 
ice. His determination to see Sara 
alone was so apparent that by and by 
Timothy marched out, and Mrs. Field- 
ing followed her younger daughter 
down the long corridor to the sleeping 
boxes at its other end. 

“L’ve stayed for my answer, Sara,” 
Evan. “But—but I can’t believe 
there’s any doubt about it. Is there? 
We love each other 

“Ivan, when did you first change 
your views on marriage?” she asked 
him. Her voice had the cool tinkle ef 
a high, clear mountain brook. 

“J—I Why, what do you mean, 
Sara? I suppose it was the sight of 
that poor little budget sheet, there.” 

There are moments of illumination 
in all lives. They seem marvelous, 
unique, unprepared. But doubtless in 
the deep reaches of the mind and soul 
they have long been shaping. To Sara, 
it seemed that sheer revelation, nothing 
less, assisted her to a’ comprehension, 
sudden, appalling, yet releasing her 
from a bondage to something more sad 
than mere sorrow. Yet each day and 
month of her infatuation for Evan, 
with its high sensitiveness, its gladness, 
its pangs of disappointment, had doubt- 
less been inexorably advancing her to- 
ward this hour of clear vision. Even 
the washerwoman’s daughter, Mamie, 
and the bricklaying philanderer, had 
played their part. The revelation was 
no miracle. 

“Why did you never want to marry 
me until now?” 

“Because,” promptly answered Evan, 
who could never have used efflorescent 
effectively had he not 
known also how to employ plain words 
upon occasion, “I was a fool, I sup- 
pose.” 

She pondered a moment. Then she 
shook her head. She raised her eyes 
sadly to his. 
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“It wasn’t that, I think. Let me 
speak honestly. We've always said that 
we should never be afraid to tell each 
other the truth. It was because you 
were—what I said once we both were 
—cowardly—about life, afraid to take 
the chances all human beings must take, 
the chances of disillusion, of common- 
placeness, of ugliness, of—of all the 
bondages. It was life you didn’t want 
to face then, Evan. It’s life you don’t 
want to now—the new, terrible 
life we’ve all come into. You’d rather 
marry me, and take over mother and 
Jean, than face it. Marriage used to 
mean a sort of enslavement to you. 
Now it means a sort of freedom. Isn't 
that it?” 

“If you mean,” said Evan, pale, with 
eyes glittering and dark, “that I object 
to the waste of war, to the possible 
waste of myself in war—I do. God 
gave me a modicum of brains! It isn’t 
blood or wounds or death that I fear. 
I resent waste.” 

“I know. I understand. You resent 
—oh, Evan!—the common lot, what- 
ever it may be! God gave you too much 
—and not enough : 

“Sara!” Indignation and stupefac- 
tion struggled in his voice. “Do you 
mean to say you're refusing to marry 
me?” 

“My poor boy!” 
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The gentleness of 
her voice was a farewell. “That is 
what I mean. I couldn’t—I can’t. Not 
now that I see. I used to think it was 
because I was fine natured than 
you that I wanted marriage and home 
and children; I used to be afraid it was 
because I had no more real feeling for 
freedom than a well-fed slave. But 
now I think it was because I accept 
the terms of my existence, and you try 
to evade them. Beautifully you try to 
evade them—but you do. Don’t you, 
Evan ?” 

“You’ve developed,” said Evan nas- 
tily, hurt in his vanity, “an unexpected 
gift for analysis. And for paradox. 
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Here you are, piteously eager for mar- 
riage until it is proposed to you, and 
then you'll have none of it, because it 
is proposed to you! I shall never again 
plume myself on understanding a 
woman ; 

“I wouldn’t if I were you,” said Sara 
smoothly, though her face was flushed 
and her eyes were angry. “Women are 
realists. You’re a romanticist. You 
can’t understand them.” 

Somehow he was gone. It was over, 
the gladness, the exquisite, intangible 
sorrow of months. Over, and like this! 
Even that which had been was robbed 
of its beauty by this one harsh moment, 
as the mist that glamourously veils the 
valley is blown away by a sudden wind. 

She sat still for a long time. Then 
she spoke aloud. 

“T want the truth,” she said. 
truth. No more prismatic lies.” 

She went to the telephone. Timothy 
was staying overnight at his modest 
club. She evidently awoke him from 
sleep, for he answered her heavily. But 
she aroused him. 

“T want to know something,” she said 
abruptly, a little hardly. “Don’t you 
care for me any longer? Or why have 
you stopped asking me to marry you? 
You haven’t, for over a year now. Not 
since before you went to Plattsburg, 
Tell me the truth. I—I just want to 
know.” 

“Sara! What the deuce 
of course I care for you! What are 
you doing out of bed at this hour? It’s 
nearly two. Why aren’t you asleep?” 

“If you care,” insisted Sara relent- 
lessly, “why did you stop?” 

“Didn’t want to bore you.” 

“No, please! The truth! I 


’ 


“The 


’ 


Why, 


don’t 
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care what it is. 
the truth.” 

“Well, then Sara, this is ab- 
surd! But if you must know I 
stopped because it began to look to me 
as if the country were going to have 
use for me, and you hadn’t any. I 
wanted to be free for service—that’s 
all. Not, I suppose, that there was 
any likelihood of your taking me on 
and rendering me unfree! Oh, see 
here! Why do you rouse me out of 
sound sleep to make a fool of me spout- 
ing patriotic fireworks! But can’t you 
see for yourself ?” 

“T think I can.” Sara’s face was 
bright, and her voice was clear and al- 
most joyous. “I think so. Timothy, 
I’m glad you’re that kind of man.” 

“Sara, do you mean See here, 
I’m coming down there!” 

“No, you’re not. You’re going back 
to sleep again. And I’m going to bed. 
I’ve just been sitting up to think out 
some things. I’m not in love with you, 
Timmy. But, oh, you don’t know how 
good the solid earth feels under my 
feet! I can do anything now!” 

Over the wire came a voice, husky, 
growling: 

“Sara:Ann Fielding! 
this war is over ag 

“Tl wait, Pll wait! Tl work! I'll 
learn! I'll live! Live life through, not 
just play around the edges!” 

But that litany of intention*was not 
chanted into the telephone. ' It was ad- 
dressed to the room. And, with a smile, 
Sara picked up the budget from the 
table and made a moue at it. 

“That for you!” she defied it. “I’m 
not afraid of you! I can do anything 
now! My feet are on the earth again!” 


But I want to know 


Just wait until 
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HERD of buffalo or sixty thou- 
sand dollars—which would you 
take if you had your choice? A 

girl wouldn’t hesitate long, would she? 
Especially if she was a girl who had 
had to do without everything a girl 
wants all of her life. Sixty thousand 
dollars can buy a lot of fun and excite- 
ment and comfort and pretties if it is 
judiciously expended, and I knew I 
could be a judicious spender. I couldn't 
remember when I had ever had a new 
hat and suit, new shoes and stockings 
and gloves, and new “undies,” all at 
one and the same time. And I wanted 
them. I felt I had to have them to 
keep my self-respect. There wasn’t 
any choice to me, between cash—actual 
cash, a good big lot of it—and a herd 
of buffalo. Just what would a girl do 
with a herd of buffalo? 

I never wopld have had a choice of 
anything if mother hadn’t died and left 
me with nothing but my wits and only 
an average amount of looks. I was 
just the sort of girl you pass by the 
dozens or the hundreds—it all depends 
on the size of your town—on any main 
street. I had to earn my living, and I 
hadn't any more idea than the dead 
how to do it. I hadn’t been prepared 
for anything. I didn’t want to stand 
behind a counter, which seemed to be 
about the only place for me. 

And then, out of a clear sky, with a 
suddenness that made me blink my eyes 
as you do when you run against a bright 
light, came the thought of Jabez Burley. 
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What do you think of the choice this girl made? 
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He was a cousin—a second cousin 
rather—of father’s, and I had been led 
to believe that he was sinfully rich and 
peculiar to the last letter of the word. 
There was a chance that he would be 
peculiar enough to lend a hand to a 
stupid girl second cousin once removed, 
and I| took it. I wrote a letter in which 
I scorned to beat about the bush. I 
asked him flat for a loan to put me 
through a business college and start me 
on the road to fortune via the type- 
writer route. I promised to pay it back 
as fast as I could, and in the meantime 
he could be sure of his interest. I tried 
to make that letter read like an offer 
from a trust company with gilt-edged 
mortgages to sell. 

Cousin Jabez’s reply came with busi- 
nesslike promptness. He did not beat 
about the bush, either. He agreed to 
loan me the money at four per cent, 
although he could get six in his home 
town of Burley, but, he said, blood was 
thicker than water. He hoped I would 
pay it back, but his experience with 
women had shown him that they were 
readier with excuses than with interest 
or principal.. He reminded me three 
times in the half-page letter that an 
obligation was an obligation, whether 
it was to a relative or to a stranger. 
He didn’t believe in money transactions 
between relatives, but as I was such 
a young, needy relative and had ex- 
pressed a slight sense of business meth- 
ods in my letter, he would grant my 
request and inclose a check. 
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I never was so glad to see anything 
as I was to see that oblong slip of 
blue paper signed in a crabbed old hand, 
“Jabez Burley.” It was the key to the 
future, and no girl ever went anywhere 
—to business college, Europe, or the 
altar—but she knew that the way would 
be rosy. 

In three months, I had exchanged a 
large portion of Cousin Jabez’s loan for 
a certain amount of information which 
was crammed under my black hair. I 
was lucky enough to go from school to 
a job, and I began to pay Cousin Jabez 
back with my first earnings. Every 
week I put at least one dollar in a sav- 
ings account for him. Ouch, how it 
did hurt! I needed the money a lot 
more than he did. He was a man and 
old and alone and rich, and I was a girl 
and young and alone and poor, and you 
can take it from one who knows that 
it’s far more dangerous to be the last 
than the first, anywhere, any time. 

And I never borrowed from that 
fund, either. No matter how much I 
wanted a new hat or shoes, a decent 
meal or a movie ticket, I always re- 
membered in time what Cousin Jabez 
had said about relatives and obligations 
and his low opinion of women, My 
pride was the biggest part of me then, 
I guess. I paid off a hundred dollars 
that first year and felt like a little Na- 
poleon of finance, as I had a right to 
feel. Just you try to save a hundred 
dollars out of a salary of twelve a week 
and see how puffed out you'll be. 

Cousin Jabez sent me stiff, formal 
receipts that spurred me to greater ef- 
forts. I often wondered if I wasn’t 
a big fool to speed up so, for in a year 
and a half that debt was cut square 
in two. It was discouraging to see the 
other half loom up on the horizon so 
large, for there were such shoals of 
things I wanted. I never took much 
pleasure in looking at what I couldn’t 
have. A blouse on my back was worth 
a dozen on the counter to me. My, how 
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I did long to own a real, filmy Geor- 
gette, instead of always picking up cot- 
ton votles on the bargain counter at 
sixty-nine or seventy-nine cents! 

I had been with Smith & Wesson, 
grain brokers, for six months, and had 
climbed up to fifteen dollars a week, 
when one day the postman dropped a 
letter on my desk. It was postmarked 
Burley, North Dakota, but it wasn’t in 
Cousin Jabez’s cramped fist. I looked 
at it for a moment in the fool way one 
does and wondered who had written it 
and why. I had a wild idea that Cousin 
Jabez might be sick and had sent for 
me. I hadn’t decided whether to accept 
his kind invitation when I tore open the 
envelope. 

Out popped my blue eyes when I saw 
that it wasn’t from Cousin Jabez—that 
I never would hear from Cousin Jabez 
again, for he was dead and buried. The 
letter was from his lawyer, one Rufus 
James, who informed me, in the baldest 
terms, that Cousin Jabez had left me 
my choice between a herd of buffalo 
and the ranch or sixty thousand dollars 
in cash. I had a month in which to 
decide, and he remained respectfully 
mine, Rufus K. James. 

There was a copy of the will in- 
closed, and after I got my breath back, 
I managed to stagger through the legal 
terms and gather a little more infor- 
mation. I had always known that I 
was Cousin Jabez’s nearest relative. 
There was no one else but a stepson 
whose name I didn’t remember until I 
saw it in the will—J. H. Gilchrist. 
Cousin Jabez had left decent bequests 
to a number of people—his house- 
keeper, the foreman at the ranch, and 
a bunch of others—and then he had 
divided what was left into two equal 
parts. One part was composed of the 
buffalo and the ranch and the other of 
cash, sixty thousand good dollars. I 
was to have my choice, and J. H. Gil- 
christ could take what was left. Cousin 
Jabez had remembered me, he said, be- 
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cause I had reminded 
him of my existence 
every six months with 
a check in payment of 
a loan he had made 
me, 

| stopped digging 
sense out of the legal 
phraseology right 
there to thank Heav- 
en that I had sent 
those checks  regu- 
larly. I was to be 
well paid for my self- 
denial. I could have 
a Georgette crépe 
now—I could have a 
dozen. I could have 
a sport skirt with 
stripes an inch wide. 

[ knew at once 
which I'd take. I 
hadn’t any use for a 
herd of buffalo— 
what girl would ?— 
and I was all ready to 
write to Lawyer 
that I didn’t 
need a month to de- 
cide. 

My thoughts 
soared in the most delightful places as 
I sat there before my typewriter, an 
idiotic grin on my face, when Eddie 
Wear, the bookkeeper, poked me in the 
arm, 


James 


“Gee, kid!” he said peevishly. 
“Hlaven’t you any That’s the 
third time the boss has rung.” 

| looked at him stupidly. J had for- 
gotten all about Mr... Smith 
stuck his head out of his door to see 
why some attention wasn’t being paid 
to him. 

[ hurried to explain and let him read 
my letter, and he was so eager to ad- 
vise me that he forgot he had lost his 
temper. 

“Before you make your choice, 
you’ve got to find out about buffalo— 


ears: 


bosses. 


> he said peevishly. ‘‘Haven’t you 
the third time the boss has rung.”’ 


any ears? That’s 


what they’re worth,” he said firmly. 
“Get the market value on them. And 
on that ranch. They may be worth more 
than sixty thousand. You’ve got a 
month to make up your mind. Don’t 
lose anything by being in a hurry.” 

“There can’t be any market value on 
buffalo,” I objected. “Who would buy 
them?” 

“There are zodlogical gardens,” he 
began glibly, “and—and Oh, well, 
everything has a market value. That 
cousin of yours didn’t raise buffalo for 
fun. Get facts and 
then make an intelligent choice. Don’t 
rush into it in a silly woman’s way.” 

“No, sir. Yes, sir. Thank you, sir,” 
I murmured meekly, wondering if there 
really could be a market value for a 


” 


Find his reason. 
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buffalo and not caring much if there 
could. Sixty thousand dollars was 
enough for me. “I shall want to leave, 
Mr. Smith, at the end of the week, 
now.” . 

I suppose it was because so few men 
leave buffalo to their heirs that a Bur- 
ley newspaper man sent the story to 
the Waloo papers, and for several days 
the Gazette and the Times played up 
Cousin Jabez and his will on the front 
page. I learned from them that Cousin 
Jabez had buffalo for 
twenty-five or thirty years and was an 
authority on them. He was crazy over 
them. Mr. Smith was right; there was 
a market value, and when Cousin Jabez 
could bring himself to part with a bull 
or a cow, he sold them to zoological 
gardens, wild-West shows, or Western 
millionaires, who liked a touch of real- 
ism on their country estates. f 

They were easy to raise—the buf- 
falo, not the they 
were accustomed to severe weather and 
only occasionally had to be fed anything 
the pasture didn’t give them. The natu- 
ral increase in the herd brought in a 
steady income, and the calves 
were a couple of old, they 
weighed from sixteen hundred to two 
thousand pounds. According to the 
Waloo papers, Cousin Jabez had been a 
benefactor, a philanthropist, a scientist, 
and a patriot to preserve this herd, for 
there are mighty few in existence now. 
It was due only to the efforts of such 
benefactors, philanthropists, and so 
forth that there are any buffalo in the 
world to-day at all. 

I tried to remember if I had ever 
seen a buffalo. When I was a young- 
ster, I had been taken to Buffalo Bill’s 
Wild West Show, but as I recalled that 
thrilling experience, Bill was the only 
buffalo I could remember. The pic- 
tures I found in the encyclopedia and 
a natural history did not give me a 
favorable impression. I like little 
things, cuddly creatures, and no one 


been raising 


millionaires—for 


when 
years 


be buffaloless if I didn’t. 


could cuddle or pet a great hairy brute 
that weighed sixteen hundred pounds. 

The Waloo papers sent reporters to 
interview me and demand my picture, 
and when I refused both, they faked 
an interview in which I said I was 
afraid of buffalo—great, big, awkward 
things—and was going to take the 
money and buy a Pomeranian or a 
Pekingese. 

A perfect shower of letters followed 
that interview. “Old Subscriber,” 
“Pioneer,” “Pro Bono Publico,” and 
“Patriot,” all thrust their pens into 
their ink and told the world through the 
columns of the press what they knew of 
buffalo, bewailed the scarcity of them, 
and swore that it was the bounden duty 
of every one to do what he could to 
preserve these remnants of the once 
vast herds that had roved the plains. 
Letters came to me in care of the paper 
full of the same thing, begging me to 
think of future generations who might 
As if I cared 
a whoop for future generations! 

\nd then some wop hunted up J. H. 
Gilchrist out West and_ interviewed 
him. J. H. Gilchrist was sure that he 
would be left with the buffalo and the 
ranch on his hands, and he had decided 
to sell the herd to a Chicago packer. 
Buffalo meat is so scarce it hasn’t been 
on the market in the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant. It would offer an 
expensive titbit to jaded millionaire 
palates. The market was good and 
strong for buffalo skins and horns, also. 
In fact, every inch of the beast was 
worth its weight in gold in J.” H. Gil- 
christ’s eyes. He was so sure I would 
take the money that he was already 
negotiating with a Chicago packer, and 
when the month was up, the herd would 
be packed in shiny tins and sent out 
to the exclusive trade. 

That interview wasn’t in type before 
storm clouds began to gather, and by 
the time the papers were on the street, 
I was in the center of a cyclone that 
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threatened to blow me into inch pieces. 
“Good Citizen,” “Pioneer,” “Old Set- 
tler,” and “Pro Bono Publico” went 
crazy, and so did I. They insisted it 
was my duty to choose the buffalo and 
save them from being packed into tins. 
Women’s clubs met and talked and sent 
me petitions. Men’s organizations dis- 
cussed and argued. 

The newspapers threw open a page 
for public discussion. Ministers 
preached about me and Uncle Jabez and 
the buffalo. For once, the suffragist 
and the anti stood together in a plea 
for the buffalo. I never imagined there 
was so much advice in the world as 
was handed to me hourly, secondly. It 
got on my nerves. I wondered how 
many of those busybodies would hesi- 
tate if they had a choice between some 
remnants of prehistoric animals and a 
wad of actual cash. The loudest and 
most insistent talker didn’t lose any- 
thing by offering his advice, but if I 
followed it, I wouldn’t have much but 
buffalo, and it wasn’t buffalo that I 
had yearned for all my life. My word, 
I had never imagined that there were 
so many things I did want! When 
there had been no chance of having any- 
thing but what my poor little fifteen 
would buy, I hadn’t wasted time want- 
ing, but now I just threw open that 
door in my mind and the wants and 
desires and wishes marched out. There 
was an army of them, a German army. 
And it seemed decidedly unfair to me 
for these people who meant nothing to 
me to suggest that I should lock up all 
these wants again. 

I stopped reading the papers; I put 
cotton in my ears when I went out; 
I refused to read the letters that came 
in flocks. Inside of a week, they began 
to come from outside the State. But- 
ters-in from the East and the West im- 
plored me not to be selfish, to be big 
enough to forget myself and to seize 
this opportunity to make the world a 
priceless gift, to do something that no 


one else could do. It made me tired. 
I- didn’t see why the whole United 
States should jump on me. There was 
J. H. Gilchrist. He was the one to 
blame. 

They made me mad. They also made 
me curious. I discovered that I would 
like to see the brutes that were making 
such a hullabaloo from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. Without saying a word to 
a soul, I slipped away one night, and 
late the next afternoon I stepped off 
the train at Burley, North Dakota. 
There was no one to meet me, for I 
hadn’t sent any message that I was 
coming, and I went over to Lawyer 
James’ office. I hadn’t heard from him 
after that first letter, but I knew just 
what a dried little peanut he probably 
was. It was something of a surprise 
when I went into his office to see a 


young man with a very decent collec- 
tion of features, a really superior pair 
of blue eyes, and good, broad shoulders. 
He didn’t fit my idea of Lawyer James 


a little bit, but I’ve beer’ in the world 
long enough to learn that it doesn’t pay 
to hold nonadjustable ideas about peo- 
ple. You simply have to alter them 
when they don’t fit. 

“Mr. James,” I began at once, as he 
stumbled to his feet, “I’m Ethel Burley, 
of Waloo.” 

“Ethel Burley,” he repeated, as if he 
couldn’t believe it. Perhaps he had had 
his idea of Cousin Jabez’s stenographer 
cousin, and I didn’t fit it. 

“Yes.” And I went on to explain 
that I’d come to see those buffalo that 
the people of the United States were 
determined to wish on me. “I’m not 
going to take them,” I said firmly. 
“Cousin Jabez said I could have my 
choice, and I’d never choose animals of 
any sort. But I’m curious to see them. 
I’ve never seen a live buffalo.” 

“Few people have,” he said. “There 
aren’t many of them in existence to- 
day, you know.” 

“IT do know. Several millions of men 





‘*Like them!’’ I exploded. 
their own mothers, really like them? 


and women have told me. 


already 
That’s why it’s such a crime for J. H. 


Gilchrist to can them. Where can I 
find some one to take me out to the 
ranch ?” " 

“Right here. You can hire me,” he 
began, but I interrupted hurriedly to tell 
him that I didn’t expect a busy lawyer 
to be a chauffeur or a driver, too. 

“I’m not a lawyer,” he said, when I 
stopped for breath. “You’ve evidently 
mixed me up with old Rufus. My name 
is James, but it’s not Rufus. 
over to the hotel. I expect him back 
any minute. I can run you out to the 
ranch in twenty minutes,” he added 
persuasively. 

While I hesitated, old Rufus came 
bustling in, and I was glad to see that 
he was a fussy little peanut sort of 
man, just as I had imagined. He shook 
his head when [I told him I was not 
going to choose any buffalo and mur- 
mured something about J. H. Gilchrist. 


He’s gone 


", 


‘*How could any one, even 


5) 


“Don’t speak of him to me!” I said 
fiercely. “It’s all his fault that I’m 
being persecuted to death. I’d just like 
to tell him a little of what I think of 
him! When you think of all that he 
must owe Cousin Jabez, you can’t see 
how he could talk terms to a Chicago 
packer so soon! Common gratitude 
should make him wait at least until he 
has the herd.” 

Both Jameses started to speak, to 
defend J. H. Gilchrist. How men do 
stand by each other! But I wouldn't: 
listen. There wasn’t any use arguing, 
for they were adamant, and I 
something harder, so I shrugged my 
shoulders and announced that I was 
ready to go ranchward. A minute later 
I was tucked into a neat little roadster 
which young Mr. James was driving 
over a country road that was a very 
good country road, indeed. 

“Your Cousin Jabez,” my chauffeur 
said, when I spoke of it. “You'll have 


was 
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to give him the credit for the good 
roads and for everything else in this 
neck of the woods. He was a fine man, 
Mr. Jabez Burley, broad-minded, phi- 
lanthropic 

“So I’ve been told,” I interrupted. 
“And I’ve been told, also, that his heirs 
should follow his example.” 

“You seem to have been told quite 
a lot,” he grinned. “Forget it and ad- 
mire the country. Pretty neat, eh? 
We'll get to the ranch just about time 
for supper. Old James will telephone 
Mrs. Swanson, and she’ll be ready for 
us. You'll have an appetite by the time 
we get there.” 

“T’ve an appetite now.” And I had. 
I felt hungry enough to eat a buffalo 
myself, tongue, hump, and steak. “I 
had no idea the country was so settled,” 
I added, for I was surprised. I had 
expected to find the ranch off by itself, 
miles and miles from any human 
habitation, but we seemed to be driv- 
ing through what might have been a 
new suburban section. 

“Oh, Burley’s- some 
James assured me. 


Mr. 


place,” 
“\Vhen your cousin 
came in here forty years ago, there 
wasn’t anything but the prairie. He 


built it up. Then, a year ago, the rail- 
road made a division junction of Bur- 
ley, and we had quite a boom. The 
ranch will double in value in ten years.” 

“That reminds me of another thing 
I’ve been told,” I murmured, for there 
seemed to be something suggestive in 
that last remark, “about a bird in the 
hand.” 

He looked at me quickly and then 
threw back his head and laughed and 
laughed. He had the heartiest, jolliest 
laugh I ever heard a man give. 

“Don’t take me for a_ real-estate 
agent,” he begged. “But you can’t say 
I didn’t tell you.” 

“No, your conscience can be per- 
fectly ¢lear. LEverybody’s telling me,” 
and I sighed. 

“Overstocked with advice?” 


“ec 
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“Overstocked! Do you really think 
it’s my duty to keep those buffalo out 
of the packing plant?’ I asked sud- 
denly, although nothing had been far- 
ther from my thoughts than to ask his 
opinion. “You know they mean noth- 
ing to me. Posterity doesn’t mean any- 
thing. But sixty thousand dollars—you 
bet they mean a lot! Why, I’ve hardly 
had sixty cents to be reckless with for 
as long as I can remember. There was 
always board and laundry and Cousin 
Jabez. I’ve had to squeeze every penny 
too tight to get any pleasure from it, 
and now I’ve this chance to cut loose, 
I’m going to take it. I don’t care if all 
the forty-eight States rise up and call 
me names!’ 

“I don’t blame you a bit,” he was 
good enough to say. “A girl naturally 
would care more for money than for a 
herd of buffalo. You couldn’t be ex- 
pected to think as much of them as your 
Cousin Jabez did.” 

“Did he like them a lot?” curiously. 

“He did. He idolized every bull, 
cow, and calf. It broke his heart to 
sell one of them, and he didn’t sell any 
for years. You see, he had them for a 
quarter of a century, and he was a 
lonely, disappointed old man. Oh, yes, 
he thought a lot of his buffalo.” And 
he went on to tell me stories of Cousin 
Jabez and his ungainly pets until I de- 
clare I didn’t know which was queerer. 

The ranch house was larger and more 
imposing than I had expected. Cousin 
Jabez must have rattled around in it 
like a kernel of corn in a popper. There 
was a decent lawn in front and half a 
dozen elm trees. I hadn’t been in Da- 
kota many hours, but it was long 
enough for me to appreciate those trees. 
There was a gay flower bed on either 
side of the walk that led up to the 
house. Yes, I thought, J. H. Gilchrist 
will have a very comfortable, pleasant 
home when I take my sixty thousand 
and leave him the ranch and the herd. 

“Not so worse, is it?’ asked my 
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chauffeur, as he opened the gate for 
me. 

“Indeed, it isn’t,” I agreed enthusi- 
astically, “for J. H. Gilchrist.” And I 
giggled. So did he. 

Mrs. Swanson was a tall, thin, wiry 
Scandinavian, and she beamed on Mr. 
James as if he were a long-lost treasure. 
There wasn’t much warmth in the 
glance she gave me. I felt like an inter- 
loper at once. 

“Where are the buffalo?’ I asked, 
‘looking vaguely about as if I expected 
to find them on the porch. 

“Tl show you,” offered Mr. James, 
but Mrs. Swanson wouldn’t let him. 

“You'll wait till after supper. Every- 
thin’s ready an’ I ain’t goin’ to have 
good food spoiled for any buffalo livin’. 
Miss Burley can wait another half hour. 
Those buffalo’ll keep.” 

Mr. James shrugged his shoulders 
and looked at me and laughed. 

“Mrs. Swanson is a great little boss, 
isn’t she? But I wouldn’t run the risk 
of spoiling one of your suppers for the 
world, Mrs. Swanson. I know what 
they are.” 

Mrs. Swanson beamed again. 

“You're goin’ to stay all night, ain’t 
you?” she asked. ‘Your room’s all 
ready for you.” 

He nodded, and she bustled away to 
put supper on the table. 

“This place was a second home to 
me when Mr. Burley was alive,” he ex- 
plained to me. “Mrs. Swanson spoiled 
me and scolded me. She’s a fine 
woman.” 

She was a fine cook, anyway—most 
Scandinavian women are, I learned— 
and I was hungry enough to appreciate 
the good things she offered me. Mr. 
James and Mrs. Swanson had the con- 
versation to themselves, and I scarcely 
listened to them. For some reason I 
felt strangely excited. It was silly, but 
I did. . 

At last Mr. James pushed back his 
chair. 
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“Now for the buffalo,” he said, 
“The remnants of the once vast herds 
that roamed these prairies.” 

He led the way out of the house, 
through a garden to a pasture—a corral 
he called it—where the buffalo were 
kept. 

Have you ever seen a real, live buf- 
falo? I don’t suppose so, but if you 
have, perhaps you may have a faint 
understanding of how I felt when I 
saw dozens. The fact that they looked 
exactly like their stupid, ugly pictures 
stunned me. | rooted 
to the ground. I wasn’t a bit awed to 
think that I was looking at the de- 
scendants of the fiery kings of the 
plains. They didn’t impress me with 
any idea of majesty, fallen or upright. 
They just looked stupid and forlorn 
and hideous and totally out of it as they 
stood around in twos or threes and 
stared vacantly as if their life were 
something to be endured, not enjoyed. 

“Well,” remarked Mr. James, prop- 
ping himself against a post, “how do 
you like them?” 

“Like them!” I exploded. “How 
could any one, even their own mothers, 
really like them? I agree with J. H. 
Gilchrist! They’ll look much better on 
the shelves of a Chicago packer’s store- 
room than anywhere else.” 

“Oh, come now,” he objected, “‘that’s 
hardly fair. It isn’t the fault of these 
poor brutes that they appear so stupid 
and moth-eaten. They were built for 
a different life from this—to buck up 
against the vast prairie, you know. 
Your slim, graceful beast never would 
have stood what these poor, clumsy 
things had to endure.” 

“All the more reason for allowing 
them to pass on,” I retorted. “I should 
have thought a lot more of them if Pd 
never seen them. I can’t see one single 
reason why such ugliness should be pre- 
served another day.” And I couldn't. 

“As relics——” he began, but I 
sniffed. 


seemed to be 





“The first ten years of my life were 
spent where there was more haircloth 
than in any other house in the United 
States. I’m not strong for the antique.” 

“T thought all women were. But wait 
until you see the stuff your Cousin 
Jabez had. It’s the real thing.” 

“Cousin Jabez seemed to like to lin- 
ger in the past. I don’t. I’d give all 
the Chippendale, Hepplewhite, and 
Sheraton in the world for an up-to-date 
automobile or a ticket to New York.” 

“You are modern. I must confess 
I like to have the polish rubbed down. 


I felt as if I'd known him for years and years 


instead of scant hours. 


And I'll hate to see these poor brutes 


in tins. Perhaps it’s your cousin’s in- 
fluence. He thought a lot of this herd. 
Knew ’em all by name. There’s old 
George Washington over under that 
tree, and Tom Jefferson and Andy 
Jackson. We have most of the presi- 
dents, you see. Just let me tell you 
about that old brute of a Rutherford 
B. Hayes,” and he told the tale with 
gusto. 

It was funny and -I laughed. That 
encouraged him, and he went on with 
more stories of Martha Washington 
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and Abigail Adams and Tom Bowie 
and Betsy Ross and Davy Crockett. 
Cousin Jabez had had a name for each 
of his pets. 

“What a pity you’re not J. H. Gil- 
christ!” I interrupted in the middle of a 
thriller. 

He stopped and looked at me so 
oddly that I was afraid I had offended 
him and explained hurriedly that if he 
were J. H. Gilchrist, he could devote 
his life to George and Andy and Betsy 
and the rest. 

“A man might do worse,” he an- 
swered. “The ancestors of these fel- 
lows turnished food and clothing to 
the pioneers. We owe them something, 
you know. They’ve earned sanctuary.” 

“Talk to J. H. Gilchrist, not to me. 
My mind’s made up. I wouldn’t choose 
these remnants so long as there was a 
nickel up against them. The longer 
you look at them, the uglier they grow. 
I’m going back, or they’ll haunt me. 
I’m tired and ready for bed.” 

“You've had a long journey,” he 
agreed politely, as he followed me down 
the path Cousin Jabez must have 
walked so often. 

[ had a feeling that I’d disappointed 
him, but what did I care? He was only 
a little country man, and I was the pos- 
sessor of sixty thousand good dollars 
in my own right. 

I had to look at Cousin Jabez’s old 
mahogany before I went to bed, and 
it was good; I had to admit that. And 
then Mr. James got out the big book 
in which Cousin Jabez had kept a 
record of the herd. It was full of 
funny facts and funnier stories, all 
mixed in with statistics about weights 
and food. I forgot I was tired and 
sleepy as we turned the pages. 

“The old man had quite a sense of 
humor, hadn’t he?’ Mr. James _ re- 
marked, as he closed the book. “Say, 
wouldn’t you like a glass of milk and 
a doughnut before you go to be@? I 
know my way to the pantry.” 
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We had a jolly supper in the most 
immaculate and completely equipped 
kitchen I had ever seen. Cousin Jabez 


‘certainly understood how to be com- 


fortable and to make those who worked 
for him comfortable. We talked and 
laughed until a grandfather clock some- 
where called out twelve times and I 
jumped up. As I said good night to 
Mr. James, I felt as if I'd known him 
for years and years instead of scant 
hours. 

I liked the ranch. The more I saw 
of it, the better I liked it. The house 
was as comfortable as it appeared. Mr. 
Swanson looked after the outside and 
Mrs. Swanson the inside. | 
could imagine that life would mdve very 
pleasantly there—for J. H. Gilchrist. 
It wouldn’t satisfy me. It didn’t need 
to, for I could have my sixty thousand 
any minute I asked for it, and a girl 
can have pretty much what she pleases 
with sixty thousand dollars. 

Mr. James persuaded me to ride one 
of those funny little Western ponies, 
but no matter where we started or how, 
we had to pass the buffalo corral com- , 
ing or going. And every time I saw 
those brutes standing in twos and threes 
and staring vacantly, I hated them 
worse. They got on my nerves. There 
was something so—so—yes, pathetic in 
the way they just stood and stared. 
They didn’t look happy and they didn’t 
act happy. No one could have admired 
them. The more I saw of them, the 
more I understood J. H. Gilchrist and 
why he had talked terms to the Chicago 
packer. But I knew better than to say 
so at the ranch. There wasn’t any one 
there who agreed with me. Every man 
and woman belonged to the buffalo- 
admiration society. 

“The poor chaps know somethin’s 
goin’ on,” one of the boys said, when 
[ spoke of their stupidity. “They don’t 
usually stand around like graven 
images. They know what’s before 
them, you bet.” 


bi »ssed 
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Perhaps he was right. I didn’t know. 
I had heard about the wonderful in- 
stinct of animals. I remembered that 
Mamie Long’s old cat had disappeared 
when Mrs. Long said she would have 
chloroformed. And there was 
Perhaps buffalo were 
as sensitive as cats and dogs and could 
feel danger. I didn’t know. 

But I sneaked down to the corral by 
myself to see if I could catch them 
doing anything but stare and stand like 
images, and I never could. I 
tried often enough. I’d start out for 
an aimless walk and it would end up 
at the buffalo corral, where I’d 
at George Washington and the rest, and 
they stare at Their stare 
began to make me little and in- 
significant, while my stare didn’t seem 
to effect them at all. It made me furi- 
I didn’t want to see them, I didn’t 
to think of them, I hated them, 


to be 
the Bakers’ dog. 


crave 
graven 


stare 


would me. 


feel 


ous. 


there they were and there was I 
lozen times a day. 
| liked the ranch—honest I did. It 


1 be 


stay, 


different, of course, for a 
and to know that you lived 


been 


there, but for a visit, it would have 
very pleasant and soothing if it hadn’t 
been for those beastly buffalo. I had 
to Dakota tired and nervous from 


being tormented by innumerable cranks 


come 


who wanted the buffalo perserved, and 
here | was being tormented by the buf- 
falo themselves. I began to wonder 
why the Lord had bothered to 
make buffalo when He could have spent 
His time on something that would have 
been more decorative, anyway. 

One evening, after I had avoided the 
brutes all day, I found myself at sunset 
leaning against a post and looking at 
the herd. There was something about 
the buffalo that night that gripped me. 
I suddenly discovered that I didn’t want 
them canned. I began to appreciate 
that there was a certain dignity, a sense 
of majesty about them, and I began 
to wonder vaguely if the people who 

/ 


ever 
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had been pestering me could be right, 
if Cousin Jabez had been right, to want 
these animals preserved. A perfect riot 
of such thoughts surged up to the top 
of my head. If Lawyer James had 
been there, I suppose I would have 
chosen the buffalo and the ranch at 
that psychological moment, but luckily 
he wasn’t there, and at last I turned 
tail and fairly skedaddled back to the 
house. [ didn’t dare stay 
at the corral another second. And as 
I ran, George Washington and Andy 
Jackson and Abigail Adams and all the 
other patriots seemed to be pounding 
along behind me, and behind them [| 
sensed Cousin Jabez himself. It was a 
foolish fancy, but it sent me over that 
path scared to death. 

Young Mr. James had just driven 
up in his car, and I dashed up to him 
and caught his arm as he jumped out. 

“Oh!” T managed to gasp. “Will you 
take me to town—this. minute? I want 
to see the lawyer and—and catch the 
train for Waloo!” 

“Waloo? 


hand 


I was afraid. 


putting his 
over clutched his 
“Why do you want to go to 


he repeated, 
mine as jt 
sleeve. 
Waloo ?” 
“To get away from these darned buf- 
falo!’ I sobbed. “If I stay here an- 
other day, I’ll choose them, and I don’t 
them! | them! I 
want the money and the good time I’ve 


want won't have 
I don’t want any old p-pre- 


By that time I was 


a right to! 
historic animals!” 
in tears in earnest. 

He came closer. 
“There, there!” he said, patting my 
shoulder as if I had been ten instead 
of twenty. You don’t have to choose 
them.” 

“Yes, I do!’ I moaned. ‘Everybody 
thinks I should. You do, and Mrs. 
Swanson, and everybody here at the 
ranch, and everybody all over the 
United States. I’ve been p-persecuted 
and h-hypnotized, but I’m not going to 
give in! I’m not! I’m not!” 


“ 
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He was silent for a minute, and then 
he said suddenly: 

“Say, how would you like to have the 
whole thing?” 

“The whole thing? 
pidly, mopping my damp face. 

“The ranch and the buffalo and the 
money ?” 

“But how could I do that?” I stam- 
mered, feeling suddenly uneasy, as one 
does on a day when the air is too heav- 
ily charged with electricity. 

“Marry me.” 

[ raised my 
stared at him. 

“But—but J. H. Gilchrist,’ I stut- 
tered like an idiot, but I seemed to have 
breakfast cereal in the top of my head 
instead of a brain. I didn’t think he 
was serious. Men had never paid me 
any attention. I had always been too 
busy for the “follow-up” system most 
girls use when they meet a new man, 
All I could think of was that J. H. Gil- 
christ had the refusal of those buffalo 
when I discarded them. 

He laughed, that laugh that always 
made me want to laugh too. 

“Don’t you know, silly dear, that I’m 
James Henry Gilchrist? Yes, I am. 
And if you care half as much for me 
as I do for you, we can keep Cousin 
Jabez’s stuff all together.” 

J. H. Gilchrist! The breakfast cereal 
seemed to bubble. 

“But the cans, the Chicago packer !” 
I cried, for the buffalo still obsessed me. 

“Existed only in the imagination of 
a newspaper reporter. I never thought 
of selling the herd. If it came to me, 
I planned to take care of it as your 
Cousin Jabez did. It should be taken 
care of. There’s money in it. You 
believe me?” 


” 


tear-stained face and 


I repeated stu-, 
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I nodded slowly. I had every reason 
to know how fertile the reportorial 
imagination could be, but really Ji 
H. Gilchrist! I couldn’t believe it. 

“You do like me, honey, don’t you?” 
he went on coaxingly, taking my hands 
in his. “And you could be happy here 
with me? We wouldn't have to be tied 
to the buffalo forever; we could get 
away from them occasionally—on your 
money, you know.” He chuckled. “You 
like it here?” 

I had liked it, and the ranch, with 
occasional trips away, even on my 
money, didn’t sound so bad, and I said 
so. There wasn’t anything to be gained 
by saying anything else. 

Half an hour later, we walked over 
to the corral and looked at the buffalo, 
which had brought us together. They 
didn’t seem to me as depressed as they 
had. Martha Washington really acted 
almost playful, and as for Thomas Jef- 
ferson, he kicked up his hind legs when 
he saw us. Indeed, as I stared at them, 
I could see a smirk on every face. I 
could! 

“You think you were a free agent,” 
they seemed to say, “but you weren't. 
We’re old enough to know what we 
want and how to get it. We made up 
our minds that you’d choose us, and 
now see!” 

I turned to James Henry Gilchrist, 
who was standing as close to me as a 
man could, and who was staring at me 
in a way that brought the hot blood to 
my cheeks and made my heart play rag- 
time in my throat. 

“T didn’t choose the buffalo, did I?” 
I cried rebelliously. 

“Sure, you didn’t,” he returned in a 
most comforting manner. “You chose 
me. 





RS. HEPZIBAH GUTHRIE 
looked as disapprovingly at her 
grandniece, Mrs. Amos Guth- 

rie, as the lifelong habit of her features 
permitted. Annie was always a 
whiner! To be sure, it might appear 
to some that she was not without cause 
for whining now. Still, in the game as 
the elder lady had played the point 
was not to recognize .such causes or, if 
one were forced to recognize them, 
resolutely to refuse to whine. 

‘You do you, Aunt 

y,” Annie earnestly, 

he dabbed at her red eyes and her 
red nose with a damp ball of handker- 
“that if Amos hadn’t uv been 
called to the if that hadn’t 
meant that I just had to go back to the 
woolen mills to eke out enough to keep 
soul an’ body together in the children 
you do believe, don’t you, that if it 
hadn’t been for that, we never, never, 
never would have let you—let you”— 
she began to choke and the last words 
came in uneven gasps—‘‘go on the 
town?” 


believe, don’t 


was saying 


chief, 


; 
colors, an 


“You’ve surely told me so often 
enough to make me believe it, Annie,” 
said Hepzibah briskly. “An’ I’d uv 
known it anyway, if you hadn’t said 
word about it,” she added more kindly. 


NON 


NAMAKER 


“You an’ 
done your 


Amos certainly have always 
duty by your folks.” 

“It just breaks my heart!” 
Annie. ‘The disgrace 5g 

“Oh, shucks! Before I’d worry my 
head about the disgrace!” old Hepzibah 
struck in, meantime casting an anxious 
glance along the road which was com- 
manded by the tumble-down porch of 
her tumble-down cottage. ‘What on 
earth is keepin’ Jed Tyler? He said 
he’d be here, sure, about nine, an’ it’s 
half past, ain’t it?” 

“T reckon it must be, Aunt Hepzy. 
There ain’t any way to tell. I heard 
the town clock strike nine quite a piece 
back.” 


wailed 


Annie sniffled and wiped her eyes 


again. Again 
frown by 


Hepzibah controlled a 
an effort. 

‘Listen here to me, Annie Guthrie,” 
she said energetically. “I want you 
should see this matter right. Put that 
fuschia in the shade a mite, will you, 
please? Ain’t it agreeable of Mis’ Tyler 
to let me take so many of my potted 
plants along with me? An’ she says 
she’ll be glad to have me potter in the 
garden whenever I feel so minded. Of 
course, I’ve got quite a little reputation 
for my handlin’ of flowers. Now, you 
listen here to me. I don’t want you to 
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go on thinkin’ about disgrace. There 
ain’t any disgrace in my comin’ on the 
town. We always paid our taxes, Amos 
an’ me, when we had anything to pay 
them on, though that’s a good many 
years ago. We've done our share for 
the town, an’ since we come down in 
the world not by our own fault, where’s 
the disgrace in lettin’ the town do some- 
thing for us now? Or for me 

She broke off, and her bright, sharp 
old eyes took on for a second the look 
of distance. It was not the road ahead 
that she scanned now, but some far 
blue vista. Then she came back to her 
niece. 

“No disgrace at all about it,” she af- 
firmed stoutly. ‘An’ it’s no disgrace 
for you, either, Annie, an’ I don’t want 
you should feel it so. If you was fixed 
comfortable, an’ Amos was at home 
earnin’ his good money, maybe that 
would make a difference, as far as you 
an’ him would be concerned. But he’s 
away, doin’ what he can for his coun- 
try. Well, there’s no disgrace in lettin’ 
his country return the compliment! 
Just you look at it like that, Annie, an’ 
you'll feel better.” 

“Oh, it ain’t just that,” quavered An- 
nie. “It ain’t just that, Aunt Hepzy. 
It’s—it’s—that—after all your long 
years of labor an’ goodness—this is the 





end of them!” 

She laid her head on the gray, de- 
crepit rail of the old porch on which 
the reddened woodbine leaves drifted, 
and sobbed aloud. Hepzy looked at her 
bowed head with mingled affection and 
impatience. 

“Annie,” she exclaimed, “ain’t you 
ever goin’ to learn anything? Ain’t you 
ever goin’ to learn the A B C of livin’? 
It ain’t what you have at the end that 
matters much; it’s the kind of time 
you've had gettin’ there that counts.” 

Annie continued to sob. 

“Tf I wasn’t crippled with rheu- 
matism, I’d come over there an’ shake 
you, Annie!” declared the old lady. 














“Here I am, seventy-seven years old, 
an’ there ain’t a year of them, since I 
was old enough to know, that I ain’t 
enjoyed to the full. An’ you’re bawlin’ 
there over me like I was a baby that 
hadn’t had a chance at life! Listen 
here to me! | shan’t know a minute’s 
peace over to the town farm if I can’t 
get some sense into you before I go.” 

“Aunt Hepzy,” cried Annie, lifting 
her head, brushing a red leaf from her 
brown hair, and drying her eyes with 
her knuckles, her handkerchief being no 
longer useful, “you certainly are a 
spunky one! Every one always said 
so.” 

“Spunky! I’ve got common sense, 
that’s all.” Hepzibah spoke aggres- 
sively. “Look here! You think I’m to 
be pitied because I’m on my way to 
the town farm, don’t you? An’ I s’pose 
you think that Lyddy Kent up the 
street, that was a girl when I was a 
girl, is to be envied because she ain’t in 
any danger of goin’ to the town farm, 
or of wantin’ anything all her few re- 
mainin’ days—except the memory of 
good times! Lyddy, that might have 
married your Great-uncle Amos oncet, 
an’ didn’t. She was afraid to, because 
he was poor an’ had his own way to 
make in the world! 

“Good thing for Amos that she didn’t 
marry him, an’ a good thing for me, 
but not for her! It gave us forty years 
together. It gave us the children, with 
their cunnin’ little ways, an’ the way 
they looked asleep in bed, an’ it gave 
us those big, choked nights when we 
stood side by side an’ battled for their 
lives, Hepzy an’ Walter. We named 
our oldest boy for your Amos’ grand- 
father, the same as Walter named his 
oldest for my Amos! It gave us work, 
an’ all the singin’ joy of work. It gave 
us grief. Lyddy, up there in her nice, 
white, watertight cottage that her paw 
left her, ain’t ever had a loss that broke 
her heart, like ours was broken when 
Hepzy an’ Walter—both togethe ss 
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** Annie,”’ 


she exclaimed, ‘‘ain’t you ever goin’ to learn anything ? 


Ain’t you ever goin’ to 


learn the A B C of livin’?”’ 


She paused abruptly, and again she 
stared into some long, blue distance. 
Then resolutely she resumed: 

“Poor Lyddy! I say to you, Annie, 
‘Poor Lyddy,’ an’ I mean it with all 
my heart. Never a grief like that one 
Amos an’ I had we heard that 
the old switchman had been asleep, an’ 
the express crashed into that barge full 
of boys an’ girls comin’ home from 
Yerkes’ Grove. She never had a sor- 
row like that, holy, awful! She never 
was able, not havin’ had such a grief, 
to put a hand on the shoulder of every 
other woman that had lost her joy, so 
gentlelike that the other woman would 
let it stay! She never lived with Amos, 
worked with him, nursed him, com- 


when 


forted him—held his dyin’ hand. She 
don’t look forward to him 
across the river—an’ yet”—she spoke 
with a joyful contempt—“‘I’ll bet you’ve 
been comparin’ my hard lot, to-day— 
goin’ off with Jed Tyler to the poor 
farm—with Lyddy’s, an’ thinkin’ that 
she was the better off?” 

“Aunt Hepzy, I won’t think so any 
more,” Annie, misty-eyed, but 
smiling. 

“Don’t you do it. Always hold fast 
to that sayin’ I’ve said to you—it ain't 
what you’ve got at the end that mat- 
ters; it’s the kind of time you’ve had 
gettin’ to the end. An’ even the end 
ain’t so all-fired different. | What’s 
Lyddy got that I shan’t have? She’s 


meetin’ 


said 
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got her knittin’ for the soldiers to do; 
well, so have I. She’s got her garden 
to potter in ” Hepzibah sighed. 
Then she rallied. “Well, Mis’ Tyler al- 
lows to let me potter about in the. gar- 
den up there. I’m goin’ to start a row 
of annuals next spring at the side of 
the vegetables. An’ I’ve got life be- 
hind me, Annie—life—that, if I do say 
it myself, I never shirked. When 
you've got life behind you, Annie—life 
lived, I mean, not just life passed— 
you’re richer, my dear, than if you're 
safe beneath the same tight roof as your 
father was safe beneath, an’ with 
money in the bank.” 

Into the road she watched a little car 
turned. There was a “honk-honk” of 
salute from the approaching Jed Tyler. 
The old lady’s face beamed as she rose 
slowly from her bench and with the 
aid of a cane hobbled forward. 

“T ain’t ever rode in an otter yet 
she confided to her grandniece delight- 
edly. “Bring the fuschia, first, Annie, 
by itseli—then the lemon verbena an’ 
the rose geraniums. Howdy, Jed! Yes, 


” 
’ 
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my grip’s in the hall there. I reckon 
you'll think it’s right hefty. When did 
the town get the otter, Jed? Las’ 
month? Well, I certainly shall admire 
to ride in it. It sort of crowns my 
Why, Annie, what’s that you’re 

You want to ride along with 
us, if there’s room, to the end of the 
town? Why, Annie—I thought i 

She off. She looked con- 
fusedly at her niece. She whispered: 

“But you'll feel disgraced—the poor 
wagon ‘ 

“Tl feel proud, Aunt Hepzy,” de- 
clared Annie Guthrie, an utterance 
cryptic to the old lady. But she looked 
with approval at Annie’s head, held 
erect, and at Annie’s eyes, sparkling 
with new purpese. “Proud!” 

“Well,” commented Mrs. Hepzibah, 
as she was laboriously assisted into the 
communal chariot, “if this don’t prove 
it again, Annie—what I’ve always said 
to you! It ain’t the end that matters 
half as much as the time you have get- 
tin’ there. Jes’ go around by Lyddy 
Kent’s, will you, Jed?” 


days. 
sayin’? 


broke 
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S Age hears, when dreams are near, 
Youth’s gay laughter ebb and flow, 
In her laughter he can hear 
Laughter of a long ago— 


Like a whisper through the dusk 
Of some still, deserted room, 

Like a streetward-drifting scent 
Of some old home’s lilac bloom. 


And they wonder why he smiles 
(Half asleep he seems to be) 
Knowing not that, hearing her, 
Some one else he seems to see! 
ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 





ARLY in his career on shore,Cap’n 


Aaron Sproul confessed honestly 


to himself that there were two 


ursuits that possessed special fascina- 
for him—making a garden and 
king a match. 
le did mightily enjoy his home- 


raised ‘“‘sass. 


fle smacked mental lips every time 
he succeeded in hitching up two folks, 
and he surveyed the result with com- 
placency. His own married life had 
given him so much comfort that he 
hankered to ladle sweetness to others 
out of the same kind of a dish. The 
of unmarried females in Scotaze 
was large. He felt the restlessness of 
a merchant with an overplus of goods. 
Suggestions that he’d better mind his 
own business never troubled him in the 
least. Every once in a while, he gave a 
pry on some “old bach snag” who had 
resisted him for years. But whenever 
anew masculine prospect dropped into 
town, then came his opportunity. 


stock 


R PERARD 

Along came Cap'n Darius Crummett! 
Extra fine prospect. 

Like other vessel owners for whom 
the ill wind of war had blown good, 
Cap’n Crummett had closed out his 
shares at a price that trebled his tidy 
fortune. He reckoned he would buy a 
farm and settle in Scotaze because 
Cap’n Sproul had been cracking the 
place up every time the two met on the 
water front. 

Inside of forty-eight hours, the proxy 
for Cupid was hard at the main propo- 
sition, 

“But Tim ding it!” exploded Cap’n 
Crummett, squealing in his resentment 
after long repression of feelings at be- 
ing so pestered. “I hain’t said I want 
to be married yit!” 

“You don’t have to say it. I know 
you ought to get married. You can't 
run a farm single-handed any more’n 
you can sail a schooner without a mate.” 

“Tom dunder it!” expostulated his 
friend in higher falsetto, twisting his 
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face in anger, beating fist on his knee. 
“You're putting the jigger ahead o’ the 
jib! You're trying to make me sail up 
the dock starn end fummost! I hain’t 
bought my farm yit! I hain’t even 
dickered for it!” 

“But you want to buy to suit your 
wife and have her along with you to 
pick it out.” 

“T may never have no wife. [’m 
scary and notional about wimmen. 
Most of ’em sign on as mates and then 
mutiny and take command as soon as 
they are out o’ sight o’ land.” 

“Sho! Of course you’re going to 
have a wife!” 

“If I don’t, it won’t be your fault! 
Short a time as I have been in town, 
I’ve heard the nickname they’ve given 


you.” 

“Eh?” 

“Yes! ‘Widders’ Hope and Old 
Maids’ Dependence.’ I’ve been 


warned.” 

Cap’n Sproul was not put out of 
countenance. 

“After you’ve lived in this town as 
long as I have, you'll know better than 
to pay any attention to what’s said be- 
hind your back. You’d never have any 
time to listen to what’s said in front 
of your face. When I have anything 
to say to a man, | take due notice 
that the scoop of his ears is forward, 
not backward. I talk face to face—and 
straight! Now if you marry the right 
kind of a woman in this town, you 
won't have to dicker for a farm. The 
woman will own the farm. Lots of 
’em looking for the right kind of a 
man to settle down with ’em and enjoy 
what number one or the parents have 
left. Keep your money right in the 
bank drawing int’rest.” 

“T’d_ feel like a boarder,” snarled 
Cap’n Crummett. “I propose to have 
my own quarter-deck under me.” 

It. did not look at all like a prom- 
ising venture for the hopes of the 
matchmaker; most other men would 














have given over the attempt. But it 
has already been stated what the sec- 
ond horse was in Cap’n Sproul’s tan- 
dem of hobbies. His garden was in full 
swing and needed little care; he had 
plenty of time for attending to Cap’n 
Crummett’s case. 

It is always pleasing to note the suc- 
cess that follows upon assiduity. 

Within one week of his arrival in 
Scotaze, Cap’n Darius was definitely 
engaged to marry Miss Exilia Taggart, 
maiden lady of mature age. 

He didn’t exactly realize just how it 
had come about. He was hazy regard- 
ing details. He was not used to women, 
anyway. He forgot just what he had 
said to her to bring it all to the point. 
Cap’n Sproul had been present, and 
Cap’n Crummett had come back to his 
soberer senses feeling like a man who 
had been tripped and dizzied by a tunk 
on the back of the head. 

He confided some of his emotions 
privately to Hiram Look, having be- 
come sociable with that gentleman soon 
after arrival in town. 

“You ought to have told me about 
your marrying plans before you let him 
hornswoggle you,” declared Mr. Look. 
“T could have done better for you!” 

“Dad bing it, I ain’t wanted anybody 
to do anything for me! I ain’t asked 
for nobody to do anything! I ain't 
at all sartin that I want to be mar- 
ried.” 

“Well, you’d better make up your 
mind that you want to be and are going 
to be,” advised Hiram dryly. ‘Sure, 
are you, that you asked her and that 
she said she would?” 

“Yes,” acknowledged the cap’n, per- 
spiring. “Then I kissed her. That 
cussed Sproul advised me to do it so 
as to bind the bargain, so he said. He 
stood there grinning like a sculpin eat- 
ing soup.” 

“Then, say I, you’d better make up 
your mind that you’re going to enjoy 
married life. She ain’t no meek and 
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mild Matildy, that woman ain’t, though 
she may seem so on short acquaintance. 
She got rising six thousand dollars out 
of old Dott Greely on a_breach-of- 
promise suit.” 

“My Lord!” gasped the cap’n. 

“T could have taken you around and 
let you look the market over, as you 
might say. No good hurrying when 
you're picking one for life companion. 
A widder would have been better for 
you. When a woman has no takers till 
after forty, except one who paid to get 
shet of her, it’s a sign there’s an out of 
some kind.” 

Cap’n Darius 
freely. 

“Then you don’t think she’s apt to 
make a man a good wife?” 

“Can’t tell. She ain’t been tried yet. 
There’s one special widder I wish you 
could have met through me. Upstand- 
ing sort. Extra special cook. I have 
et after her consid’able because my wife 
and I have visited her. Cellar always 
full of canned stuff. As I have heard 
it, Exy ain’t no great shakes as a cook. 
Great reader, and all that, and writes 
papers and things for the club. But 
for me, I’d rather see a woman with 
flour on her nose than with ink on her 
fingers.” 

“l’m a good mind to go back to sea 
again, war or no war!” 

“There ain’t much chance of being 
able to dodge a woman, cap. Lawyers 
always ready to take their cases and 
juries willing to soak a man that’s got 
money. Better march up to the dough 
dish.” 

Cap’n Darius did march up with the 
best grace he could muster. He reg- 
ularly called evenings on Miss Taggart, 
continuing his courtship, though he 
much preferred the foreroom of the 
tavern where he was residing, with its 
loafers, its freedom, its smoke, and its 
chat. There was considerable appre- 
hension as motive force behind his calls 
on Miss Taggart; he was afraid that 
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she might construe inattention as some 
kind of a move on his part toward 
breach of promise. Cap’n Crummett 
made more or less of a god of his 
money. He didn’t want to lose any 
of it. 

At first he undertook to reproach 
Cap’n Sproul bitterly for getting him 
into such a mess, but he was not able 
to dent the matchmaker’s complacency 
or to provoke retort. Cap’n Darius 
found it like kicking out into empty 
air and was soon tired. But he had a 
fresh whine every time he met the man 
who had entangled him with Miss Tag- 
gart. Every day Cap’n Darius seemed 
to be making some new discovery which 
discounted the maiden lady’s value. She 
was driving him distracted by reading 
poetry to him, but he got no sympathy 
from Cap’n Sproul on that score, for 
the latter liked to have his wife read 
poetry aloud to him. 

“And her biskets ain’t no good,” la- 
mented the martyr. “Them and her 
pies is flat-bellied, and she’s an animal 
rescuer and don’t believé in eating 
meat.” 

“Oh, you can order what you want 
when you’re married and have the whip 
hand,” said the cap’n consolingly. “Just 
now you’re courting, and folks that’s in 
love ain’t supposed to be very hungry.” 

“Tam dotter it, I ain’t in love! You 
have gone and rammed me into a mess! 
I’m a good mind to up killick and let 
her breach of promise me all she wants 
to!” 

“T shall have to be a witness against 
you. My word stands well before a 
jury in this county.” 

“And I’m a good mind to sue you 
for damages! You bunkoed me!” 

“Oh, wait till you’re damaged—wait 
till you’re damaged! I'll have my wife 
give her some lessons in cooking and 
press in on her that a hearty man must 
have his meat vittles. She has been 
an old maid for so long that she doesn’t 
exactly understand men. Blast it, Da- 
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One of them turned up her face with a coquettish cock of the 
Then she winked at him. 


chin and smiled on him. 


rius, it’s all the better! You can teach 
her your own notions. In that way, 
she’ll suit you all the more.” 

Cap’n Crummett did not display any 
enthusiastic hopes. 

The next time he met Cap’n Sproul, 
he did not whine. He bellowed in a 
towering passion. 

“T can stand the cooking she has 
been poking down my gullet, ’cause I 
can go back to the tavern and fill up, 
but billy-be-damn if I’ll stand the other 
stuff that she has just begun to poke 
into me! Do you know what that 
woman is?” He did not wait for any 
guessing on Cap’n Sproul’s part. “She’s 
a woman sufferager! She says women 


ought to vote! She’s 
writing a speech about 
it! She is getting to- 
gether a lot of the 
crowing old hens in 
this town, and they’re 
going to start a cam- 
paign! This is where 
I quit!” 

“It’s a matter for 
you to handle for your- 
self,’ declared the 
cap’n resignedly. “I 
have done the best I 
could for you.” 

“Yes, you have done 
me—done me good and 
shipshape! Tripped 
me, threw me _ over- 
board, and now let me 
swim or sink!” 

“You can’t expect 
me to interfere be- 
tween folks that’s just 
the same as man and 
wife,” was the cap’n 
exasperating rejoinder, 
“And what if she does 
That 
any. 


want to vote? 
doesn’t hurt her 
It’s quite a popular 
idea these days.” 

Cap’n Darius clacked 
his fists together. 
“Gorram it, can’t you see that the 
main hatch is off’m her, so that cargo 
can now be inspected? The woman 
that wants to wants to be boss. 
It’s just what I’ve been always afraid 
of in a woman. Mutiny just as soon 
as we’re out of sight of land! Can't 
have the say on my own quarter-deck! 
Say, Sproul, you know such a life is 
Tophet for a master mariner. You've 
got to lie me out of this scrape. Yes, 
sir! Lie me out! If you don’t, I'll 
have the law on ye!” 

“What do you mean, lie you out?” 

“Tell her I’ve got three or four nig- 
ger wives in Afriky. Tell her I used 


vote 
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to kill Portygee cooks when their bis- 
kets was flat-bellied and am apt to for- 
get myself ’most any day and kill that 
kind of a cook before I come to my 
This is between master mar- 
iners! You've got to do it!” 

“Can’t be done!” 

“It’s got to be done!” 

“Look here, Darius, I gave her a full 
account of you when I praised you up 
to her at the first.” 

Cap’n Crummett gritted his teeth. 

“So she will know well enough that 
I’m trying to put something over if 
I go to her with any such sea-serpent 
fallydingle as you talk about. She’ll 
hang on all the harder. Furthermore, I 
don’t believe in lying to women. It’s 
against my principles.” 

He walked off. 

“I’m a good mind to chase him up 
right now and kill him,” growled Cap’n 
Crummett. “I shall satisfy my gen- 
eral feelings and be sent to State prison 
for life and be glad of it. That’s better 
than what I’m looking ahead to, as far 
as that woman’s concerned.” 

It may be that Hiram Look 
Cap’n Sproul’s life unwittingly. 


senses. 


saved 


The old showman came driving past 
at that moment behind a pair of spirited 
horses. He wore a new plug hat and 
gloves and looked specially 
He pulled up close to the side- 


yellow 
happy. 
walk. 

“Ginger up! Ginger up, cap!” he ad- 
vised. “Your face don’t fit the scenery 
on a bright day like this.” 

“If I look one-half as ugly as I feel, 
it’s a wonder your horses don’t run 
away,” rasped the cap’n. 

“More tribulation rising from and 
coming out of that pick in women Cap 
Sproul made for you?” 

Miss Taggart’s promised husband 
shook his fist in the direction of the 
departing matchmaker. 

“You need to be cheered up. See 
here, cap, I'll help you to forget your 
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troubles for this one day. Get in here 
and come along.” 

“Where to?” asked Cap’n Crummett 
without interest. 

“Newry Gents’ Driving Association 
Park. I’m going to be judge of the 
hoss trotting there to-day. I'll have 
you right up in the stand with me 
among the singers! Fun and music and 
we'll all be merry and gay!” 

“I’d rather go jump into the river.” 

But Hiram was insistent, and at last 
the cap’n climbed up, grumbling. His 
companionship with Hiram on the ride 
gave him an opportunity to blow off 
some of his high pressure of feelings. 

“Keep your eye out to-day! There’ll 
be a lot of slick lookers in the grand 
stand. I’m taking along my field glasses. 
I'll lend ’em to you.” 

“T don’t dast to look right or left 
at women. She might hear of it.” 

“Long-distance work will be all safe 
and easy!” 

But when Mr. Look proffered the 
binoculars to the cap’n, between heats, 
in the judges’ stand, Miss Taggart’s 
fiancé refused to take any chances. 

“Tt would be a treat, of course,” he 
admitted, “and I’ve got a good eye for 
em even as far away as this. However, 
I’ve made up my mind that it ain’t any 
use for me to squirm. She has had too 
much practice in breach-of-promising. 
Peeking and staring will only make 
me discontented. I’m a good mind to 
wear blinders, the same as them hosses 
down there has got,” he added discon- 
solately. 

But when a special event pf the after- 
noon card was called, Cap’n Darius be- 
gan to shed some of his caution. It 
was the “Ladies’ Hitch-up and Driving 
Contest” for a prize of one hundred 
dollars, and Hiram stated with pride 
that the idea was his own and that he 
had donated the money for the purse. 
His showman’s instincts were not satis- 
fied with mere racing. 

“It’s time to stretch the gents’ part 
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of this association so as to give the 
ladies a whack at it. The ladies are up 
and coming these days! They’re get- 
ting some of their rights, and they’ll be 
getting more. And the big show always 
needs a side show!” 

The crowd in general evinced as 
much interest in the affair as did Cap’n 
Crummett. It was a novelty in that 
section. 

Mr. Look announced the details to 
the grand-stand folks through his meg- 
aphone. 

“Listen, one and all! The next thing 
on the program, ladies and gentlemen, 
is the ladies’ contest. Prize one hun- 
dred dollars. Each lady will harness 
her hoss in front of the stand here, 
drive one-half mile, unharness, and 
hang up. Keep your eyes on the race, 
good people! Points count. Speed 
may not win. Every strap must be 
hooked or buckled! Sloppy work dis- 
qualifies! All ready now for the la- 
dies!” He pointed the megaphone at 
the band. “Let ’er go, perfesser!” 

The gate of the inner oval 
opened, and seven contestants appeared 
on the stretch. Each carried on her 
shoulder harness for a horse and led 
her animal with a halter. Volunteers 
from the regular hostlers trundled light 
wagons behind. 

The women draped the harness on 
wooden pegs projecting from the front 
of the judges’ stand and stood at at- 
tention. 

“Look here, I didn’t know a woman 
could harness a hoss,” blurted Cap’n 
Crummett, his information on certain 
lines hampered by his long years at sea. 

His astonishment caused him to speak 
loud enough to be heard above the 
music by the band. He had crowded 
close to the rail and was staring down 
on the women. One of them turned 
up her face with a coquettish cock of 
the chin and smiled on the cap’n. Then 
she winked at him. There was a sort 
of fascinating impudence in that silent 
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comment of hers on his ignorance, 
Cap’n Crummett, who had roved the 
world and had viewed feminine wiles 
in many ports, secretly relished a touch 
of daring in women. This one was dis- 
tinctly good looking and. the contrast 
with the others helped her appearance. 
They were rather hard-faced dames, 
none of them young. The cap’n’s pro- 
voker was slender and trig, wore a 
jaunty cap and gauntlet gloves, and her 
tan gaiters met her short skirts with 
dashing. effect. But she was no mere 
girl, and the elderly cap’n felt secret 
delight at that. The moment he was 
certain of that delight, he turned his 
eyes away from her in somewhat guilty 
fashion. He was promised! With mar- 
iner’s caution, he was trying to steer 
clear of reefs. 

“Are you ready?” demanded Hiram. 
He began to swing his arm. ‘“Then— 
one, two, three—go!”’ 

Each of the seven dashed to her peg, 
whipped off the harness, and flung it 
upon a waiting horse. 

The railbirds began to vociferate en- 
familiar fashion. 
It was plain at once that the best-look- 
ing woman had been selected as the fa- 
vorite. Men called “kiddo” and 
made sociable reference to her style 
and her garb. Cap’n Crummett scowled 
and muttered his indignation. A queer 
jealousy gnawed in him. That smile 
and that wink, plainly aimed at him 
alone, had seemed to give him some 
sort of first claim; he felt a certain air 
of proprietorship. And then he told 
himself that he didn’t know just how 
he did feel, anyway. 

He dared to regale himself by look- 
ing at her; her attention was very much 
taken up at that moment. She seemed 
to deserve the plaudits of the crowd. 
Most of the other women became very 
much excited when the word was given; 
they lost motion by fumbling. Some of 
them, cautioned by the judges, were 
obliged to go back and buckle straps 


couragement in very 


her 
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which had been left 
dangling. But “little 
Miss Cricket,’’ as 
some of the men were 
calling her, was not 
allowing herself to 
get rattled. In the 
first place, her har- 
ness was in apple-pie 
condition, every strap 
supple. Every move 
she made counted. 
When she had set the 
last buckle tongue in 
the last strap hole, 
she took time to step 
back and inspect the 
whole equipment, and 
that evidence of self- 
possession won her a 
good round of ap- 
plause. Some of the 
other women had 
scrambled ungrace- 
fully into their wag- 
ons and were off, but 
“Miss Cricket,” with 
whip under her arm, 
tucked a wisp of hair 
up under her cap, 
patted her horse’s 
nose, and stepped to 
her seat with a dainty flick of skirts. 
Then away she went, driving close to 
the rail. 

“There’s a lady who knows how to 
drive vouchsafed Hiram. 
“She’s got the speed of the crowd be- 
tween those thills and she knows how 
to bring it out by her reining.” 

His commendation was _ justified. 
She held her course steadily, though 
the others yee-yawed ; even as there was 
no lost motion in her work of harness- 
ing, so was there judicious taking of 
advantage of all the conditions of the 
track. 

She came up the home stretch such 
an easy winner that she stood up and 


hosses,”’ 


bowed in reply to the uproar of the, 


‘“*Hold on right there, 

Madam Gab! When you 
begin to talk about me, I have some- 
thing to say.”’ 


crowd when she arrived in front of the 
grand stand. Before any of the other 
women, red-faced and flustered, had 
finished unharnessing, “Miss Cricket” 
had calmly hung the last strap on its 
peg and stood rubbing the nose of her 
horse. Her pose was jaunty—she stood 
with toe of one foot cocked across the 
instep of the other foot. Once more 
she glanced up at the man who had de- 
clared that he did not know that 
women could harness horses; her grin 
was a bit impish. Cap’n Crummett got 
up courage enough to flourish a sailor 
salute. 

Hiram leaned over. 

“What name shall I 
marm?” 


announce, 
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“They seem to have picked out a 
name for me,” she retorted. “You may 
as well call me ‘Miss Cricket.’ ” 

“It fits your spryness, marm! Just 
as you say! We'll let it go at that. 
Please keep your standing there.” 

He marched down the stairs and, in 
the ring which was promptly formed 
by the surrounding bystanders, he 
placed in her hands a packet of new 
bank bills. Then he gallantly raised 
his plug hat, stepped forward before 
she could retreat, and kissed her. She 
curtsied and thanked him. Mr. Look, 
his sense of the dramatic fully satis- 
fied, knowing that the little scene had 
made a hit with the crowd, went back 
to his post. He was rather surprised 
by the glowering gaze the cap’n focused 
on him. There was a queer sort of 
menace in the stare, and the radiant 
Mr. Look found it offensive. After 
a few moments, he pushed his friend 
over into a corner of the stand, out of 
the hearing of the other judges. 

“You infernal old horned owl, what 
more do you expect me to do to cheer 
you up? My little tableau with ‘Miss 
Cricket’ Why, they’re still laugh- 
ing !” 

“T didn’t see nothing to laugh at!” 

“You'd better go have your eyes fixed 
up! They don’t seem to be seeing what 
you think they see!” 

“Well, I see her make up a face at 
you, when you went to slobbering on 
her mouth! Wimmen don’t like to be 
tackled like that in public, I tell you! 
It was insulting her! That’s a nice and 
gentlemanly way to make a crowd 
laugh! You’d ought to be ashamed of 
yourself!” 

It was a most astounding outburst! It 
was voiced with such venom that there 
was plainly something behind Cap’n 
Crummett’s emotions besides mere re- 
spect for the finer shades of polite- 
ness; therefore, Hiram seized the de- 
tractor by the coat lapels and started 
to find out what it all meant. 
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But he 
» 


was interrupted by the president of the 
park association. This gentleman came 
up the stairs in a hurry. 

“Mr. Look, you have just given the 
ladies their chance here in one way, 
and it has seemed to make a hit. I have 
taken it on myself to give ’em a chance 
in another way. Hold up the next 
event for ten minutes or so. A big 
votes-for-women crowd has come onto 
the grounds. They want permission to 
make a speech to the grand stand, and 
I told ’em to go ahead.” 

“That don’t seem hardly to belong 
with a hoss trot,” objected Hiram. 

“Well, I felt it would fit in pretty 
nice with what just happened. 
Women are coming ahead these days. 
Anyway, there she goes!” 

A woman’s high-pitched voice pierced 
the deeper murmur of the throng with 
a stiletto of sound, and in a moment or 
so the sudden silence of curiosity fell 
upon all. 

“If innocent fun and music and gay 
doings don’t have any effect on you, 
after |] taken all the trouble to 
fetch you Hiram said, turning 
his attention scowling 
cap’n, “‘then your tastes may possibly 
be skewangled enough so that you will 
enjoy a speech on woman suffrage; and 
after that you trot that 
cemetery, which I can see from here, 
and roll and kick up and hee- 
haw while you read the inscriptions on 
the gravestones. Your sense of what's 
merry seems to need to have opedeldoc 
rubbed onto it! Step over there and 
listen to the woman speechifier and 
giggle your head off!” 

But Cap’n Darius was evidently in 
no mood for cachinnation. His eyes 
were goggling and he was craning his 
neck to get a peep at the woman who 
was talking. She had secured a posi- 
tion in the band stand, directly across 
the home stretch. It was Miss Exilia 
Taggart, tossing her arms above her 
head and screaming in effort to be heard 
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have 
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over 
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by all. So this was why she had been 
writing a speech! 

“How would you like to be hitched 
up for life with that kind of a guinea 
hen, Jote?” inquired a jocose judge of 
a friend. 

“She'll never get what she wants by 
talking for it! But I’d be willing to 
give her ’most anything as a prize for 
keeping still.” 

Cap’n Crummett scrubbed handker- 
chief over his glowing face and pulled 
damp collar away from his neck. 

“T reckon you'll have to fall back 
on the cemetery for your fun to-day,” 
mumbled Hiram in the cap’n’s ear. “I 
don’t reckon you’re going to get much 
of a laugh out of the speech, seeing who 
tis that’s making it!” \ 

“T have stood all I’m going to-stand 
from you for one day, Mr. Look!” 
rasped the cap’n, clinching his fists. 
The prompt display of belligerency af- 
forded the old circus man more aston- 
ishment. 

“But I haven’t done anything except 
to show you a friendly spirit. I even 
got a little foolish in that kissing busi- 
ness, so as to hand you a laugh.” 

“Just a few more words on that line 
and down comes your house!” 

“Where did you get all your polite- 
ness—out of a book or at your mother’s 
knee? Now don’t you make up any 
more faces at me! ‘You raise those old 
corned-hake fists of yours and I'll give 
you the circus hand under the chin and 
hurroop you over the rail of this stand! 
What in damnation’s the matter with 
you, anyway ?” 

Mr. Look’s alacrity in getting up a 
fighting spirit of his own set Cap’n 
Crummett off on a new emotional tack. 
He shifted to mournfulness. 

“T’m in dretful trouble.” 

“You'll be in a horsepittle if you 
hand me any more of your lip here in 
public where folks may hear you!” de- 
clared Mr. Look, seeing that he had 
the upper hand. “You must remember 
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that I’m a judge here and have my dig- 
nity to uphold.” He turned his back 
on the miserable cap’n. 

“And here to-day a woman has just 
showed her ability,” shrilled Miss Ex- 
ilia. “We must admit that it was not 
an elevating exhibition, but it revealed 
what women can do when called to the 
test of performance. I was sorry to 
see a woman descend to the vulgarity 
of entertaining a race-track crowd, but 
I must add that a woman who can do 
that wants to stand on an equality with 
men, wants to vote and deserves the 
vote.” 

The clarion of another feminine voice 
broke in on the speech. The winner 
of the driving match marched toward 
the band stand, swishing her whip over 
her head. 

“Hold on right there, Madam Gab! 
When you begin to talk about me, I 
have something to say. I don’t want 
to vote. I wouldn’t vote if I had the 
chance. Men make trouble enough in 
doing it without women messing in and 
making more trouble.” 

There was a mighty roar of applause. 
The crowd was certainly holding ‘Miss 
Cricket” in high favor that day! 

It was not in Mr. Look’s reckoning 
that Cap’n Crummett could do anything 
to stir additional astonishment, but the 
old skipper did it; he smacked his palm 
on Hiram’s back. 

“Dad pelter it! She’s a hummer! I’m 
proud of her!” he shouted. 

“But she’s getting her come-uppance 
from ‘Miss Cricket.’ ” 

“That’s the one I mean, dum baste 
ye!” 

“Why, look here = 

“Shet up! She’s talking some more!” 

There was silence again. The up- 
roar had been too much for Miss Tag- 
gart. She was struggling to make an- 
other start, but could not find words. 

“You got in your sneer about me 
being vulgar. Very well! I own a 
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‘Sure! Put up your right hand and swear that you won’t blame me for anything that happens.” 


two-hundred-acre farm and I know how 
to operate everything on it from the 
egg beater to the mowing machine. I’d 
rather do something worth while with 
my two hands than stand up before a 
crowd and make a fool of myself with 
my tongue—telling men about their 
own -business! That’s all! Now go 
ahead and talk if anybody wants to 
listen to you!” 

But it became immediately plain that 
nobody did want to listen. The men 
howled, the horns on automobiles were 
tooted in raucous chorus, and after a 
time, giving the cap’n a queer look, 
Judge Look megaphoned the band to 
start up. Miss Exilia and her suffra- 
gists were obliged to retreat. 

If one were to judge from expres- 
sion, Cap’n Crummett’s outburst had 
frightened that gentleman. He went 
into a corner of the stand and sat down 
on a box. He showed no further inter- 
est in the remaining events of the after- 
noon, but he got up occasionally and 
stared in all directions into the crowds. 
He showed disappointment each time 
and sighed, shook his head, and sat 
down. 


When he rode back home with 
Hiram, he was taciturn. 

“But you banged me on the back and 
hollered for her like you was a sap- 
gag boy in love for the first time,” in- 
sisted Mr. Look, after all his probing 
had failed to elicit any admissions. 

“T’ve always been subject to dizzy 
spells. I don’t know what I say when 
I’m in ’em.” 

“Bad affliction to have! It may get 
you into trouble some day. By the way, 
I’ve found out what her right name is 
and where she lives. Interested ?” 

“Not a mite,” faltered Cap’n Darius. 

“T suppose being so tormented cau- 
tious comes from your sailor training. 
Cap Sproul has always been more or 
less that way with me. But when he 
would come out of it and act human 
and treat me as a friend, I was always 
able to be a good deal of help to him. 
But we'll let it rest!” 

It rested for two days. 

Then Cap’n Crummett came hunting 
up Mr. Look. 

He sat and gazed on that self-adver- 
tised helper for a long time with eyes 
as mournful as those of a sick hound. 
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“Tt ain’t no use to pretend and put on 
any longer, Mr. Look. I can’t forget 
them ways of hers, the smile and the 
wink.” 

“Winked at you, you say?” 

“Yes, jest as pert as a looloo bird on 
a twig! I didn’t believe it could ever 
happen to me. I have heard about it 
happening to others, but never took 
much stock in it. I must have fell into 
love right there and then. 
them ways—her spryness 
hummer! Don’t wimmen 
voting, she says. I'll bet a woman with 
her spirit likes meat vittles just as well 
into such a 
that I’m cloyed even on the grub that 
Miss me. And 
when I lose my appetite to that extent, 
I’m in a dummed bad way.” 

There a long silence, but Mr. 
Look volunteered nothing. 
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“Are you going to give me away?” 

“No, sir!” It was emphatic. ‘I’m a 
sympathetic cuss. I’m sorry for you.” 

“But why don’t you offer to do some- 
thing ?” 

“And put myself into the class of 
Aaron Sproul where you’re concerned? 
Oh, no! I’ve heard you express your- 
self about his methods of operation. 
I've got plenty of enemies, as it is.” 

“But are you willing to do anything 
to help me?” 

“You'll have to ask me.” 

“I do ask.” 

Hiram took a long 
big cigar.« 

“You'll have to put it a good deal 
stronger than that, cap. You'll have to 
do more or less begging and coaxing.” 


time 


Cap’n Darius did beg and coax, and 
Hiram listened with condescending se- 
renity. 

“I may be willing to grab in on the 
thing a little easy,” he admitted at last. 
“But now I want a lot of promises.” 

“Promises ?” 

“Sure! Put up your right hand and 
8 


Can’t forget, 
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swear that you won’t blame me for any- 
thing that happens.” 

The cap’n was perspiring prodigi- 
ously. 

“Do you think something terrible is 
li’ble to happen?” 

“Can’t tell very much about these 
love when there’s complica- 
tions. Of course, if I help to plant you 
with second choice, there’s first choice 
to reckon with, and I guess she can be 
a Tartar.” 

“She claws,” wailed the 
cap’n. “She didn’t act that way at first. 
She was meek and mild. But now her 
claws are out. She been savage 
ever since that crowd howled her down. 
She thinks men ought to be strung up 
by the thumbs till they agree to give 
wimmen the vote. I’m afeard of her 
—me, a master mariner!” 

“You may have to pay something,” 
Hiram warned him. 

The cap’n stood up and smacked fist 
into palm. 

“l’m willing to pay! It’s been tough 
work making up my mind, but if I’ve 
got to pay boot in making the trade, 
I'll whack up! Blast it, there’s a mil- 
lion dollars difference between the two 
wimmen, according to my notion!” 

“Well, if you feel that way about it, 
we may as well start in operations and 
hope for a rebate. Exilia Taggart 
seems to value herself pretty high, but 
a board of appraisers will probably cut 
her estimates considerably. -Now that 
you show interest, I'll tell you t’other’s 
name. It’s Gammon, and she lives in 
Dickvale.” 

“T’ve been figgering that she’s single. 
She spoke of running her own farm,” 
stammered the cap’n. “You didn’t hear 
of no husband, did you?” 

“Understood the feller that told me 
as saying ’twas ‘Miss Gammon.’ Not 
having matrimonial inclinations myself, 
I didn’t ask for details or pedigree,” 
said Hiram, calmly blowing smoke. 

“T can’t draw a happy breath till I 
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see her and find out for sure,” con- 
fessed the cap’n. “You was willing 
enough to take me to a hoss trot, trying 
to make me gay! Seems as if you ought 
to be more willing to take me to see 
her!” 

“T’m no halfway critter when I start 
in helping,” announced Mr. Look with 
vigor. “Go slick yourself the best you 
know how! Pry up the corners of your 
mouth! T’ll call at the tavern for you.” 

It was not a long ride to Dickvale 
behind Hiram’s spirited pair and, by 
good fortune, it was not necessary to 
expose their interest in any person by 
the name of Gammon by making in- 
quiries. In the yard of a comfortable- 
looking house they caught sight of the 
lady herself. She was exercising a 
frisky colt at the end of a long halter. 

“Now ain’t that the checker?” de- 
manded Cap’n Crummett of his friend 
enthusiastically. “A hummer—that’s 
what she is! ' Cuss the 
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Out and at it! 
kind who want to suck candy and read 
books and loaf in a 

Hiram drove right in and hitched his 
horses. She turned the colt loose and 
sent him off with a spank on the shoul- 
der. When she to her callers, 
she gave them a smile of hospitality. 

“Happened to notice you as we was 
passing by,” lied Hiram, “and we 
thought we’d drop in and pass the com- 
pliments of the day. Hope you don't 
think we’re forward or presuming or 
anything és 

“Whether you have come to buy eggs 
or swap horses, beg a drink of butter- 
milk or gossip about the neighbors, it’s 
all the same to me. Anybody is wel- 
come to hitch horses in my yard if he 
knows how to be a gentleman. I get 
along with men better’n I do with 
women. I’m no hand to sit in the par- 
lor and do crochet work.” 

“Then I hope you'll get along well 
with my friend, here! Meet Cap’n 
Darius Crummett, new settled in Sco- 
taze from off the deep blue sea.” 


hammock ! 


came 
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She put out cordial hand. 

“I remember you. You thought 
women didn’t know how to harness 
What do you think now?” 

The cap’n was voiceless; he merely 
worked her hand up and down. After 
a few moments of this, she pulled away, 
finding the situation rather embarrass- 
ing. Some hens were invading the door 
of the ell, and she made an excuse of 
this to trot away. 

“Condemn That was your 
chance for an old whelter of a compli- 
ment!” growled Mr. Look. ‘“Didn’t I 
give you your boost, first crack, telling 
her | hoped you’d get along well? You 
don’t expect me to court her for you, 
do you ‘<2 

“T felt like the wind was all knocked 
out of me,” whined the cap’n. 

“You what that woman is 
like! She’s all business! Up and com- 
ing! Ready for anything, says she! 
She won’t have any use for anybody 
who goes to whiffling and hawing.” He 
smacked together his palms. ‘Quick 
Like that! Of course use 
some judgment! But, in general, quick 
woman like her! Here 

back! Mind your eye!” 
Just then a man on a road cart steered 
a torpid horse into the lane that led to 
the yard. “Aw, cuss the luck!” snapped 
the helper. “\hole thing trigged !” 

Cap’n Crummett, in his state of gen- 
eral upheaval, was plainly obsessed by 
panic. He was bitterly conscious that 
he had failed in his first opportunity. 
He was thinking more earnestly about 
Hiram’s adjuration to be businesslike 
than he was about the counsel to show 
judgment. The advent of the man in 
the lane seemed, somehow, to be forc- 
ing a climax; the flurried cap’n found 
it impossible to look further into the 
future than to the moment of that in- 
terrupter’s arrival in the yard. Hiram’s 
remark about the affair being trigged 
jabbed him like the sting of a galvanic 
shock. 


horses. 


ye! 


can see 


action ! 


action for a 
she comes 
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‘Miss Gam- 
mon,” he bleated, 
running toward 
her, “I’m dead 
gone on you. I 
was spoke for that 
first time I saw 
you. l’ve got forty 
thousand dollars 
and over in the 
bank. I want you 
to marry me!” 

Hiram groaned. 

‘‘lJudgment! 
Courting! Com- 
mon, ordinary hu- 
man sense where 
wimmen are con- 
cerned ! It’s no 
found 
himself engaged to 
Exy Taggart when 
he woke up!” 

“Just a moment, 
sir!’’ cried the 
lady, putting up 
her hand. “Not 
another word! 
Not now!” 

Her 


wonder he 


tone was 
crisp; her com- 
mand had _ force 
behind it. The 
cap’n backed away. She marched to- 
ward the man who had driven into the 
yard and had pulled up his outfit; it 
was not a prepossessing one. The road 
cart muddy, the wheels were 
dished, the horse’s legs were sprung. 

The man was plump and smug and 
his voice had a pur in it. 

“Home again, Lavilla dear! 
to be home!” 

Hiram had seen that type of a man 
behind a ribbon counter. 

The new arrival descended from the 
cart and dusted his gloved palms. He 
started toward the mistress of the do- 
main. 

“Hasn’t sweetie got a kiss?” 


Was 


It’s good 


“You git!”? she snarled. ‘‘Onto that cart! Out of the yard! 
You fluffed-up roll of nothingness, you!’’ 


“Stand 
you are!” 


right there! Right where 
She spoke even more sharply 
than she had in the case of Cap’n 
Darius. “Where did you mislay the 
rest of that horse?” 

“I—I don’t understand!” He spread 
his palms and blinked meekly. 

“That’s only a framework—part of 
a horse. And while you’re about it, 
where are the two horses I started you 
out with—and where’s that vanful of 
dry goods and notions?” 

“T have been awfully busy.” 

“TI don’t see anything else following 
you up the lane. If this is all you’ve 
brought home, you must have your 
pockets full of money.” 
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“It’s quite a long story—and we'll 
go into the house and ; 

“You can tell me part of it right 
here! And you don’t have to use 
words! Show what money you have!” 
Her eyes flashed. 

Obediently he pulled out a few tat- 
tered greenbacks. She leaned and 
scooped them away from him. 

“Do you dare to stand there and tell 
me that you’ve come out of the little 
end of the horn in this style?” 

“But in these days, when business is 
all upside down 

“T don’t want any 
have my suspicions!” 

“But this is a very valuable trotting 
horse. You 
money 


good tre ytting 


ce 
long stories! 


I got a real bargain, dear. 


know you told me how much 


can be made out of a 
_ horse. He’s only five years old, and | 
can take him on the circuit, and——” 

“Five years old!” She swung over 
to the horse and rolled up the animal’s 
lip. “Five years old, you fool! Hay 
to the gooms! 
You 
haven’t got business ability enough to 
and 
millinery 
jumper !” 

She broke in on his 
tions. 


teeth worn down almost 
Trading horses on my money, eh? 
colors for me in a 


go out match 


shop, you cheap counter- 


faltering explana- 


look at that bunch 
Jerushy’s 


“That’s enough! 
on his hock, bigger’n old 
bustle! Tell me you used your eyes 
or have any wit left!” She turned to 
Hiram and the flabbergasted Cap’n 
Crummett. ‘This is a husband of mine, 
- gents! I took him out of a dry-goods 
store because he thought life on a farm 
would do him good. He was under 
my feet here so much that I started 
him off on the road to trade with 
women. That seemed to be the only 
thing he was fit for. I thought he 
ought to be able to fool women; he 
fooled me, at any rate! Here he is 
back home! You showed me that you 
knew how to judge a horse trot, Mr. 
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Look. What’s your verdict on that 
thing standing in my yard—the man, 
I mean.” 

“Looks to me like a shad-eyed loafer, 
marm !” 

“What’s your word, Cap’n Crum- 
mett ?” 

But the cap’n was wordless ; he could 
wave limp hands. 
get the meaning of both of you,” 
she declared curtly. She ran and 
plucked a pitchfork from the side of 
the ell; she charged back on the incom- 
petent husband. “You git!” she snarled. 
“When I say ‘git,’ you know it means 
‘sit.’ Onto that cart! Out of this 
yard! Else you'll play pincushion for 
these tines, you fluffed-up roll of noth- 


only 


ingness, you!”’ 

“Do you mean it’s the end between 
us, Lavilla?” upon 
his vehicle, for the fork menaced him. 

“You bet it’s the end! You’re lucky 
if f don’t have you arrested for em- 


bezzlement! If 


He climbed back 


you ever show your 
face to me again, I’ll send you to jail! 
Git !” 

He pulled on the reins and woke up 
the dozing old beast. 

“But it ain’t the end where those two 
men are concerned!” he yelped. “It’s 
alienation! They have alienated you! 
They'll pay for it!” 

She goaded the horse with a tine of 
the fork, and the animal squealed and 
went off on the run. 

The little group in the yard was silent 
until the road cart had disappeared 
around a bend in the road. 

“I broke in on what you was saying 
to me a little while ago,” apologized 
Mrs. Gammon. “But you can under- 
stand how I forgot to be polite to call- 
ers when I looked up and saw that 
mis’able critter driving in here with his 
ragtag o’ nothing, to sponge on me 
some more! It must be nice to have 
so much money in the bank, Cap’n 
Crummett.” 

“But it difference 


don’t make no 
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now,” he mourned. “I took you to be 
single. I—I didn’t have the least idee 
you was married.” 

" “Yes, I’m married,” she said dryly. 

“Oh, I see that you are.” 

“And being a person who does her 
own talking about herself instead of 
leaving it to’ enemies to do, I inform 
you that I have been married five times 
—tirst at sixteen and last to that apol- 
ogy a year ago, at thirty-two.” 

Cap’n Darius staggered against the 
fence and held to it like a man clinging 
to a life line in the surf. 

“Truth will out, and it may as well 
come Mrs. Gammon went 
on. “Two of ’em died because they 


from me,” 
were too lazy to keep on breathing. 
Three divorced—that is to the 
score will be three as soon as I can get 
a lawyer busy on this last case. Now, 
I suppose the two of you are ready 
to tell me that I’m fickle!” 

They shook their heads. There was 
a decided and suggestive set to her jaw 
iust then; she still held the pitchfork; 
they did not feel like making comments. 

“IT traded horses thirty-six times 
within the last twelve months,” she 
stated. “But that didn’t make me out 
a horse jockey! No, sir! Nor does 
having had five failures for husbands 
make me out fickle. I’ve been trying 
to get a horse and a husband to suit 


me!” 


say, 


’ 


“Five husbands!’ Hiram, 
tipping his hat and scratching the side 
of his head. 

“I’m not ‘hiding it from anybody! 
I have had a card printed! If I think 
anybody is sneering at me or gossiping, 
[ hand out that card. It takes the wind 
out of their sails!” 

She dove hand into the pocket of 
her skirt and gave them cards. 

“Lavilla Luce! That’s my 
name.” 

Hiram 
slowly : 
Nute-Gammon.” 


repeat ed 


maiden 


read the others aloud 
“Skelton-Twaddle-Umpleby- 
He studied the card 
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“Judas Priest, marm! 
He tapped fin- 


for a long time. 
That’s a funny thing!” 
ger on the card. 

“T don’t care for such comments, 
sir!’ 

“But I 
of the names! 
S-T-U-N-G!” 

“I hadn’t noticed that! 
exactly,” she returned 
grimly. “However, that’s the whole 
word! I have been stung. It’s all 
I’m taking it for a hint that the 
next man will be all right. I propose 
There ought to be 
some man in this world who can appre- 
ciate a woman with git up and git and 
capability.” 

“l’m going to say now, as I have 
said before, that you’re a hummer,” de-~ 
clared Cap’n Crummett, but he said it 
dolorously as one might repeat an epi- 
taph to dead hopes. 

Mrs. Gammon gave him shrewd ap- 
praisal. She found him stalwart, sun- 
burned, and clear-eyed. But in spite 
of his being a manly sort of an up- 
standing chap, his demeanor afforded 
unmistakable evidence that the right 
kind of a woman could wind him 
around her finger. Mrs. Gammon, out 
of her opportunity for studying men, 
was able to make keen estimate. 

“Gentlemen,” she cried, showing new 
amiability and sudden desire to get 
away from an unpleasant topic, “I ask 
you to step into the house and have a 
bite to eat.” 

“With thanks and pleasure, marm,” 
accepted Hiram, doffing his plug hat. 

But the cap’n lagged behind and 
nudged his helper when she led the 
way toward the front door. 

“TI ain’t got any appetite for vittles. 
There I was, popping the question to 
her, like I was hailing the fo’-to’-gal- 
lan’-yard from the poop. That critter 
heard me. Seeing that she had been 
his main support, a jury will be li’ble 
to soak it to me for alienating her.” 


mean about the first letters 
Condemn it, they’re 


But it fits 
conditions 
over. 


to live in hopes. 
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“l’m in it, too,” growled Hiram, 
“and it’s what comes from messing into 
other folks’ courting scrapes. But I’m 
going to sample her cooking, just the 
same.” 

An hour and a half later, when they 
had finished broiled chicken, pop-overs, 
light as feathers and _ appetizingly 
brown, damson preserves, and a deep 
custard pie, golden yellow, Hiram Look 
spoke for himself and his friend. 

“T want to say this, marm! I have 
eat after some of the best cooks in this 
country, but never anything to beat 
this!” 

“Oh, with many men, the last meal 
is always the best,” she protested mod- 
estly. 

“Tt ain’t so in this case,” shouted 
Cap’n Crummett, banging down his fist. 
“When I set down to this table, my 
troubles and my sorrows had taken 
away all my appetite. But I forgot ’em 
all when I started in on that chicken 
and got a taste of them preserves.” 

“Then you have your troubles? 
quired the hostess with solicitude. 

“You have been straight and open 
with me—and now I’m going to be 
straight and open with you. I’m a 
stranger here ashore, and I ain’t used 
to the ways of wimmen and the land. 
I have been bunkoed and abused by a 
man I took to be my friend. Will you 
listen ?” 

She smiled and nodded and leaned 
toward him, expressing sympathy. 

There was a pause after he had fin- 
ished and sat wiping his forehead. 

“If I’m bold and presuming, I ask 
your pardon, cap’n. But what you said 
to me in the yard—is Do you d 

“T mean every word of it—but I 
haven’t got any right!” 

“We have both been straight and 
open—and I'll keep so, Cap’n Crum- 
mett. To-morrow I shall go to a law- 
yer, and it won’t be long before you'll 
have a right to talk to me.” 

“Good!” commented Mr. Look. 


in- 
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“IT can see that you need a capable 
adviser—somebody with grit and good 
sense to take care of your interests,” 
she went on. “My experience has given 
me a lot of practice in handling folks 
who are trying to get the upper hands 
of easy-going people. You listen to 
me! You go into the first meeting 
where that Taggart woman is holding 
forth like she did at the fair grounds— 
insulting me, drat her old hornbeam 
physog!—and you stand up and order 
her to sit down and tell her and all in 
hearing that you propose to be sole boss 
in the case of any woman you’re tied 
up with!” 

Hiram snorted. 

“Knowing Exy Taggart’s temper, be- 
ing tackled in public like that, she'll 
shake her fists and declare that she 
wouldn’t marry Cap’n Crummett if he 
was the last man in the world!” 

“Exactly! Then if she brings any 
breach-of-promise suit, there'll be a 
hundred or more witnesses to testify 

efor the defendant,” said Mrs. Gammon 
in triumph, 

“My Gawd, I begin to smell better 
weather, like the glass was rising and 
the sun breaking through!” gasped the 
cap’n. “But there’s that alienation——” 

“He has forged my name on four 
checks, and I have never let him find 
out I know it,” she said, clicking her 
teeth. “If he starts any alienation suit, 
he'll do it from State prison. You 
leave that coward to me, Cap’n Crum- 
mett !” 

Hiram leaned back in his chair and 
stifled a hiccup. 

He nodded toward Mrs. Gammon. 
Go ahead! Why not? I'd like to see 
it sealed. I'll grin! No scowl from 
me! Be a man!” 

After a little commendable hesitation, 
flushing, trembling, but rapturously sur- 
veying her, his new friend, consoler, 
counselor, and helper, Cap’n Darius 
rose and tiptoed around the table and 
kissed the cook! 
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NCE, when Truly was twelve 
years old, she brought in a bat- 
tered volume which the lodger 

upstairs, upon his departure, had left 
for the junkman. Pages were splotched, 
scalloped, half gone, and what remained 
was strange, enchanting, meaningless 
stuff : 

Fast-fading violets covered up in leaves, 
And mid-May’s eldest child, 

The coming musk rose, full of dewy wine. 


Where but to think is to be full of 
And laden-eyed despairs: 
Where Beauty cannot kcep 

eyes 
Or new Love pine at 
morrow. 


sorrow 
her lustrous 


them beyond to- 


Truly pondered it and pondered it. 


These words had a sweet taste. like 
bread and honey, like cream candy that 
melted deliciously on your tongue. 


They were sweet in her ears like the 
brook ripples when she had been in the 
country that time, like one of the organ 
notes when the organist stopped bang- 
ing and just sort of let it sigh out. They 
were so strangely sweet that Truly was 
sure they must mean something won- 
derful, so she laid them before Juliana 
for elucidation. 

Juliana was .ier stepmother. Juliana 
was fat and rolled in her gait like a 
ferryboat in a choppy sea. She was 
ironing, but she set down her iron oblig- 
ingly, took the forlorn little book in 
her pudgy hand, humped her shoulders, 
opened her mouth,-screwed up her fore- 
head, and went at it with such good will 
that you could fairly hear her brain 
screak like a gritty slate pencil: 
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“T-can-not-see-what-flowers-are-at-my-feet, 
Nor-what-so/ft-i-n-in-c-e-n-s-e-hangs-up-on- 
the-boughs. 
But-in-e-m-em-b-a-l-m-e-d-bal-med-dark- 
ness-guess-each-sweet 
Where-with-the-sea-son-able [gosh!] month- 
en-end-o-w-s-doze—— 
“Say, what’s this about, anyway ?” 
“IT don’t know,” sighed Truly. “It 
sounds so nice, it ought to be about 
something.” 
“It sounds kinda good,” Juliana ad- 
mitted, 


“but far’s I can make out, it 
don’t mean nothin’,” 
“Try again, won't you, please, 


Juliana ?” 


Juliana amiably turned a page and 
took a fresh start. 


“Thou still un-ray-ish-ed bride of quict-ness, 


Thou fos-ter-child-of-Si-lence-and-slow- 
Time, 
S-y-]-sil-sil—— 


“Look here, I don’t believe this is no 
readin’ for kids, though Lord knows if 
you don’t get more of it than I do, it 
can’t hurt you none!” 

“They’re such pretty words,” 
Truly wistfully. 


urged 


“Ain't you the queerest young un, 
though! I wouldn’t bother with this 
old stuff, honey. It’s. just words— 


that’s all it is, words—and one of ’em 
ain’ Juliana 


ain’t a mice word,’ added | 
darkly. 


She picked up her iron and popped a 
moist finger on it. 


“T’ll read you some more of this,” 
Truly offered. ‘‘Maybe you'll like it 
better. ‘Bold —lover—never—never 


can-st’—what’s that ‘st’ on the ‘can’ for, 
—thou-kiss 


» 99 


Il wonder 
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** |-can-not-see-what-flowers-are-at-my-feet, 


“There!” cried Juliana, overstrained 
by her divided attention. “I’ve scorched 
your pa’s shirt! Get you a cooky, and 
run over and play with Katie. That’s 
a good girl.” 

That afternoon remained forever 
deeply engraved on Truly’s memory, 
for her father never came home to wear 
the scorched shirt. He was killed that 
day in the power house where he 
worked. And the dull prose of the 
next ten years impressed upon the wist- 
ful soul of the girl that life is prose 
indeed and poetry a thing apart, made 
merely of sweet words. Sweet words, 
Truly decided, named things that did 


” 


not exist save in” 
rhymes; ecstasy, 
charmed magic case- 
ments, faery lands 
forlorn, soft incense, 
green altars, fame, 
beauty, leisure, shim- 
mering silkenness,. 
love—these were not 
real things. She 
looked about her 
carefully and saw 
nothing that sug- 
gested that they might 
be true. Perhaps the 
Sut even 
the rich were some- 
how vague. Real 
things were poverty, 
sickness, dirt, loss, 
longing, struggle, 
questioning. 

Of course, she said+ 
nothing of this child- 
ish conviction. She 
did not know that it 
had oddly grown into 
maturity. She 
cheerful and 
brave and eve 
merry - .She worked 
very hard and played 
very little, she and 
Juliana were so terri- 
fyingly alone with necessity and the 
world. They did not seem to matter 
at all except to each other. 

Juliana’s too-solid flesh did not melt 
with the years, although, as she said, 
you'd ’a’ thought, from the way she’d 
always slaved, that she’d be a reg’lar 
slyph! Juliana accepted everything as 
a matter of course; poverty, sordid toil, 
misfortune, a blank future—this was 
life as she knew it. She had never 
had any dreams. She adored her step- 
daughter and felt vaguely that she had 
always been “a queer kid.” Perhaps, 
in spite of their mutual affection, it 
was Truly’s closeness to the kind stolid- 


her 


Was 


read Juliana. 
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ity of Juliana that made her doubt that 
there were any wings on life. 

At twenty-two, Truly had climbed 
by incessant and single-purposed effort 
to an office “job” that paid sixty dollars 
a month. To Truly this meant decent 
shoes and a tiny flat with outside win- 
dows. To Juliana it was affluence. At 
Truly’s command, she no longer went 
out “by the day.” She stayed at home 
“just potterin’ round,” ironing Truly 
honey’s clothes with the greatest care, 
fixin’ up Truly’s dinner real tasty, not 
a thing in the world to complain of— 
except her feet. 

Their neighbor in this cleaner, sun- 
nier haven was a semi-invalid widow— 
Mrs. Blake, to whom Juliana was soon 
carrying bits of her small dainties, with 
whom she often went to sit afternoons. 
Mrs. Blake was supported by her 
only son, Evan, a tall, quiet fellow who 
worked by day and studied by night. 
He wasn’t much for girls, his mother 
said. Still, he was very nice to Truly, 
and even took her to an occasional pic- 
ture show. But although he looked at 
her sometimes with an odd, rather dis- 
concerting intentness, he did not pay 
the lonely girl any particular attention ; 
in fact, she saw less and less of him 
as time went on and it would have 
seemed likely that mere propinquity 
would have had some effect. 

Juliana wondered that Truly had so 
few “beaus.”’ She was, said Juliana, “a 
darn’ sight better lookin’ than any of 
these flibbertigibbits around here.” But 
she was somehow aloof, and it set her 
apart in her undiscerning class. 

And so Juliana beamed when Truly 
said one night at the supper table: 

“This is awfully good cake, Juliana. 
One of the boys from the office is com- 
ing out to-night. Will there be some 
for him?” 

“There will so! Now, I’m glad you’re 
goin’ to have some company. What’s 
the lad’s name?” 

“Walter Knox.” 


She pronounced it 


12] 
slowly, not looking up. “He’s—he’s a 
new man at the office.” 

Juliana began to clear the table. She 
moved quickly in spite of her flesh. 

“Now you tidy yourself, honey, while 
I red up here.” 

Walter Knox came. He was a good- 
looking fellow—brown-eyed, merry, 
with good teeth, and a little air of some- 
thing almost like distinction. Very 
much at his ease, yet with no con- 
descension, he sat smilingly in the tiny 
front room and talked fluently in a 
pleasant voice about himself. He had 
been two years at college—tired of it; 
he had wanted to knock around, wanted 
to see life and some of the world. He 
had written two or three little things; 
didn’t know but what he might go in 
for that sort of thing—some time. All 
this with a half-bantering inflection that 
assured you he wasn’t taking himself 
too seriously. He kept his eyes on 
Truly, who sat listening, it seemed, with 
all her senses. When he asked her if 
she had read this or that, she answered 
simply yes or no, leaving comment to 
him. She was too tired at night to 
read much, she said. She had’ read 
serious books, mostly. 

“Girls generally read 
stories. Don’t you ever?” 

“T don’t let myself much.” 

“Good fiction, though! Why?” 

“Well—the real kind—what they call 
real life, you know—I’ve always lived 
in that, and—I don’t want to know— 
any more about it.” She spoke in a 
low, hesitant voice while he looked at 
her wonderingly. “And the other, the 
romantic, the kind of grown-up fairy 
tales, I—like that too well. It goes to 
my head ” She sat up with sudden 
animation and went on laughingly: 
“You know some people don’t dare 
drink a thing. It gets them. I’m like 
that, sort of. I get up in the clouds 
when I read about beautiful things and 
wonderful places and—love—and all 
that. And it’s just fairy tales 


just silly 
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He leaned forward, deeply interested. 

“Fairy tales! You mean you class 
beautiful things and—love—and all that 
with ogres and magic lamps and things 
that don’t exist?” 

“Do you think they exist?’ 
simply. 

He laughed. 

“Well, say! That beats me! But 
you’re kidding me, aren’t you, now?” 

She shook her head. 

“No.” 

“Why, do you think beauty and art 
and—and joy and love and romance 
and all that aren’t real? What do you 
think they are?” 

“Words,” said Truly. 

He stared. 

“You're original all right, Miss West- 
hold. But I can’t understand how a 
girl like you- Why, you can’t be 
more than twenty or so! What makes 
you feel like that?” 

“Oh—I don’t know. I’ve read about 
those things and seen them in the 
movies and in a play or two, but they’re 
not in my life, nor anywhere around 
me.”’ 

“Do you mean you’ve ncver seen peo- 
ple in love!” 

“Oh—I’ve seen them—spooning.” 

He laughed. 

“You don’t call that love?” 

She laughed, too, doubtfully. 

“Not the—sort you read about.” 

He glanced around the tiny, dingy 
room where they sat—at the few cheap 
pieces of furniture, the few tawdry or- 
naments, the much-mended curtains at 
the two windows overlooking a sordid 
street, and his eyes came back under- 
standingly to the unusual girl drooping 
in the stiff chair opposite him, She 
was not beautiful—except her eyes, 
which yearned and dreamed and ques- 
tioned, and he sensed now a delicate 
charm about her that he had not seen in 
the cool, aloof girl of the office. He 
was interested as he had not expected 
to be when he had yielded to the idle 


she asked 


impulse to spend an evening with her. 
He leaned toward her, his voice sof- 
tened, his whole manner gentle, sooth- 
ing, subtly caressing. 

“You ought to believe in fairy tales. 
Believing in them makes the fairies live. 
Don’t you know about Peter Pan?” 

She shook her head, her eyes held 
in his. 

“T understand now,” he went on. 
“You mustn’t think there isn’t beauty 
because—there hasn’t been much in 
your life. Why, you believe in the sea, 
don’t you?” 

She smiled. 

“Oh, yes. But—I’ve never seen it 
Perhaps I never will. Perhaps there 
isn’t any sea—for me.” There was no 
bitterness in her doubt—just a won- 
dering. 

“Don’t say that. You’re a wonderful 
girl—different. Awfully interesting— 
do you know it? We’re going to be 
good friends, I know. I'd like awfully 
to show you the sea some day.” 

Juliana brought in the cake. 

Fairyland—that is just around the 
corner from Everyday. Though it is 
just around the corner, often we can- 
not find the way—unless some one 
takes our hand. Walter Knox took 
Truly’s hand that night, and through 
the summer days he led her by paths 
she had never known toward “perilous 
seas, in faery lands forlorn.” 

He devoted himself with the fleeting 
assiduity of the temperamentally in- 
constant to the moment’s game. [or 
the first time, Truly had a taste of 
youth, and a comrade. They read and 
danced and sang and walked and talked 
and laughed and_ sighed—together. 
Wonderful word—together! More 
wonderful thing. He did not make love 
to her—technically. He was subtly en- 
thralled by her, but not in love with 
her. Men like Walter subconsciously 
fear women like Truly. 

Came a hot Sunday night in August, 
when they sat on a shadowed park 
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He looked around the poor 

room with frank distaste. ‘*‘It 

means this kind of 
for life.’’ 


thing— 


bench and listened to the band. Moon 
light was over the earth—and in their 
hearts. Perhaps it was not even a very 
good band, but somehow its music 
seemed that of the singing to- 
gether. It was, to Truly at least, one 
of those moments when life is a 
languorous sweetness in which the flesh 
floats, winged. 

“Walter——” 

He turned to her with the little ex- 
pectant smile he kept for her oddities. 

“Walter, I want to thank you for— 
showing me the sea.” : 

He had forgotten that. Her face 
was close, upturned, its delicately sen- 
suous lips just parted. He kissed her. 

That should have lifted the dream 
from sleep to heaven. It seemed rather 
the harsh clatter of the alarm clock that 
snatches the dreamer back to earth. He 
sprang up. People were coming toward 
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them; the concert was over. And Truly 
found suddenly that they had become 
part of the crowd surging toward the 
street cars. 

The doctor’s runabout stood before 
the ugly building Truly called home, 
and they met Juliana on the stairs. Mrs. 
Blake was took extra bad, she said. 
She was goin’ back to see what else 
she could do. 

“T won’t come in, then,” said Wal- 
ter. “It’s late, anyway. See you to- 
morrow. Good night, little girl.” 

Perhaps she did not really sway a 
little toward him, but in his second’s 
hesitation, a man started down the 
stairs above them. Walter ran on 
down to the street door. 

“Good night,” he called back lightly. 

“Good night,” sighed Truly. 

Then she looked around at Evan 
Blake, who had come down beside her, 
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Her face was lovely, young, rapt. His 
startled her as if sudden lightning had 
flashed past her. It was white, quiv- 
ering; his eyes seemed to wrap her in 
a flame. She did not understand. 

“Evan! Your mother—she 

Instantly it was merely a pale, tired, 
harassed boy who answered gently: 

“She’s pretty bad. I don’t know 
whether 

“Can’t I do something for her?” 

“No, thanks, Truly. There’s a lot 
of women up there, now. I’m going 
out for some other medicine.” 

She put out her hand. 

“I’m awfully sorry, Evan.” 

He seized it, crushed it in the hot 
clasp of both his, dropped it as if it 
burned him, too, and sped on down the 
narrow stairs and out without looking 
back. His mother died that night. 

The next day Walter did not seem 
quite himself. There was a slight 
frown on his usually carefree face, a 
restlessness in his generally 
debonair manner. He paid a long visit 
to the manager’s office. And he did not 
look in her eyes when he said to Truly 
at five o’clock: 

“T’ll be out about eight.” 

She sang the airiest little song she 
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certain 


knew while she dressed her hair—for 
him. She did not tell Juliana “how all 
was well between them. After to-night 
—when it all had been put into sweet 
words—Juliana should know. 

She was a little chilled and puzzled 
by his very greeting. He was different 
—almost wary; of course she did not 
call it that. 

“Truly,” he said, “I’m going to start 
right in without any beating around the 
bush. I’m leaving the Rogers Com- 
pany to-morrow and town Sunday 
morning.” 

She just looked at him. 

“Little girl, I’m because I 
wouldn’t hurt you for the world. And 
if I stay—we'll fall in love, with each 
other.” 
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“Fall in love with each other!” she 
whispered. 

“Well—we might. And—I’m not 
going to get married. I’ve seen too 
often what getting married does ‘to fel- 
lows like me—men that aren’t money- 
makers.” He looked around the poor 
room with frank distaste. “It means 
this sort of thing—for life. I’ve done 
a lot of thinking since—since last night. 
Not just about myself; about you, too. 
You’re the dandiest, squarest girl I ever 
knew, and it wouldn’t be fair to you 
for us to go on like this—me monopol- 
izing you as [ have.” 

An odd little laugh twisted her lips. 

He went on: “We’ve had a good time 
—been just the best sort of pals. But— 
you're the sort of girl that gets a man 
hard finally, and I—I want to stay free. 
I couldn’t put my 
keep it 


I’ve got to be free. 
nose to the grindstone and 
there.” 

His gaze back to her ex- 
pectantly, but she did not speak. Her 
face was quiet, merely thoughtful—to 
He could not see her eyes; 


came 


his relief. 
she was looking down at her own small 
hand on the chair arm. 

“At first I thought I’d just go off 
without saying anything like this, but 
we've been such awfully good friends, 
it didn’t seem right not to—sort of ex- 
plain.” 

“T’m glad you did,” she said evenly. 
“T’d have wondered if you’d just gone.” 

“T haven’t stayed this long in a place 
since I struck out for myself.” He 
brightened as he saw how safely he was 
getting over the hard part. ‘You know 
there was about a minute last night 
when you pretty near got proposed to!” 

“Moonlight,” she smiled. 

“T suppose so.” He went off at a 
tangent. “I’ve a notion to go to Hono- 
lulu.” 

“It’s really perfectly safe for you 
here.” 

“Oh, come now, don’t rub it in!” He 
laughed, quite at ease again. “You're 
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too level-headed to 
fall for a happy-go- 
lucky like me, I know, 
but J was skidding! 
will you write to 
me some time?” 

“Why, yes, if you 
write to me.” 

“You know, Truly, 
it makes me feel good 
to think we can quit 
like this—just jolly 
good friends. 


Say, 


Seems 
like fellows and girls 
are always messing 
things up so.” 
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They 


does seem so.” 
talked 
gayly. Truly 
desperately to 
to 
some tiny lucid point 
in the dazed whirl of 
brain. She 
to laugh a 
good deal, to have on 
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quite 

clung 
consciousness, 


her 


seemed 


her tongue a little dry ; 

rd - “There isn't 
such thing,’’ said 
Truly. ‘I’m not 
going to believe in 
fairies—or love.’’ 


wit that was there of es 
itself. 

Walter’s spirits kept 
rising. It was going 
to be fine to strike out 
new people, 
That’s the life! 
have it over girls! 


again places, things. 
That’s where fellows 
Girls generally have 
to stick, it seems. He wrung Juliana’s 
hand. He’d never forget her good 
cake. Juliana was bewildered. She 
kept saying: 
Mr. 
Why, you ain’t goin’ 


“Why, you ain’t goin’ away, 
Walter, are you? 
away, are you?” 

Then, in the tiny entry gloomed by 
an economical four-candle-power light, 
cheerful Walter taking her cold hands 
and saying: 

“Well, I’ll see you a minute at the of- 
fice to-morrow, but we’d better say our 
real good-by now.” 
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Walter. Good luck.” 
Was that cool little voice hers? 

“Just like that?’ he murmured 
gayly. “‘I’m going away from here, 
Mary.’ Couldn’t you—just one?” He 
bent to her. 

“Think how: much longer you'll re- 
member me if I don’t,’ she laughed. 
“Let me know how you get on, wort 
you ?” 

And then—he was gone. 

Juliana was full of questions—why 
and why—and then suddenly no com- 
ments at all, just tenderly, silently 
solicitous. 

Well, we live through everything but 
death. So Truly lay, dry-eyed, in her 
hot little box of a room. She had been 
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reading fairy tales again, believing in 
their sweet words—believing in love. 
Walter knew that love is just a word; 
he knew that it wasn’t real; he knew 
the real things were dingy rooms and 
mutton stew and crying babies and dirty 
dishes; and he wasn’t going to let a 
sweet-sounding word lure /iim. 

Believing in the fairies makes them 
live! And she had come to believe in 
love, and it was real to her and tore 
her and played with her quivering 
heart. And he could ask for a little 
casual kiss of farewell! 

Mrs. Blake was dead, but Evan had 
paid a month’s rent just before, so he 
was staying on until that month was up. 
He was lonely, Juliana said, so she 
urged him to come in evenings and visit 
with her and Truly, ’stead of stickin’ 
to them books every night. He and 
Truly went often to the movies. Some- 
how you don’t seem to think so much, 
so hard, at the movies. He asked Juli- 
ana to go, too, but Juliana hated squeez- 
in’ into them little seats, and she always 
got so warm, and people was always 
climbin’ in and out over her, so she’d 
rather sit on the steps at home and get 
a little fresh air. 

And then one night, as Evan was go- 
ing—he was at the door—he turned 
suddenly and Truly by the 
shoulders, 

“Truly, I can’t stand it any longer! 
I’ve got to have you or die or some- 
thing! Of course you know. You've 
always seen how crazy I am about 
you.” 

She looked at him calmly. 

“No.” 

“When you first moved here, I—you 
had me right then. But I—I had 
mother I didn’t have anything to 
offer you. I knew I mustn't 
things up for you. And then that Knox 
—that And you—you—— Say, 
did you love him?” 

“There isn’t any such thing,” 
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Truly. “I’m not going to believe in 
fairies—or love.” 

Evan saw beyond that. 

“Why didn’t -he marry you?’ he 
asked. 

She did not try to disengage herself 
from his She looked straight 
into his face with a faint, half-ironical 
smile, 

“Because love isn’t real, but mar- 
riage is; love doesn’t last, but mar- 
riage does; and he didn’t want a weight 
hung around his neck—he wanted to 
be free.” 

His darkened face cleared as he 
gazed down at her; passion sank out 
of it and left only tenderness, a tender- 
ness so gently cherishing that her eyes 
at last fell before it and a soft color 
began to rise in her pale cheeks. 

“Truly, ’m going to marry you. I’m 
going to take you in spite of yourself— 
I must. But I'm going to give you all 
I have in return—my life. I'll make it 
something for you. J don’t want to be 
free. I want you hung around my neck, 
and your weight will give me strength 
to lift us both.” 

His hands fell from her shoulders, 
swept her She felt his heart 
beating against her side—did not know 
why she did not resist—did not care. 
His yearning, commanding kiss pressed 


grasp. 


close. 


her passive lips. 

It seemed queer that what she should 
remember was Juliana’s puzzled voice 
out of long ago: “‘I cannot see what 
flowers are at my feet aha 

She listened a long time, there against 
him, to his broken words—sweet names 
and promises and lovers’ questions; 
then she opened her eyes to his, like a 
soothed child on her mother’s breast, 
and spoke a strange thing: 

“You've seen the sea, haven’t you?” 

“Why, yes, of course,” wonderingly. 
“We used to live in San Francisco.” 

She sighed, almost contentedly. 

“Take me there some day, will you?” 















“S. S.” for Short 


By Lillian Beynon Thomas 


Specialist or all-around-man? A story that illustrates the contempt of the 


small-town Westerner for the specialist, and the difficulties of the all-around 


AMUEL SAMPSON—‘S. S.,” for 
short—was in a bad humor. Back 
home he was always pleasant, as 

befitted a public character. The West 
has not reached the state of specializa- 
tion of the East, and there one man 
plays many parts. S. S. had played 
more parts than most, partly because 
he had been the first homesteader in 
the district, partly because he had given 
the railroad a right of way through his 
farm and the town had been given his 
had 
faith in the place and, following his 
faith, had been works. 


name, but chiefly because he had 


Sampson was his religion. He 


worked his farm, he kept the post of- 


+ 


fice, and he was mayor of Sampson 
without remuneration and had_ been 
ever since there had been a mayor. He 


gave large sums of money every year 
for local improvements and to assist 
those in need—assistance his heart re- 
fused to let his head know anything 
about, although the recipients of his 
aid said he never gave anything with- 
out a string attached, and that string 
was work. He had all the pioneer’s 
contempt for people who could not 
adapt themselves tg the country and 
who could not do, or refused to do, 
any but one kind of work, but he fre- 
quently spent more money getting that 
one thing for them to do than he made 
out of it. And he was ever ready to 
experiment, having a sublime faith in 
the West, from which it seemed to him 
anything might be expected. 

It was a dream, ten years old, that 





Westerner in the city where specialization is pushed to its highest point. 





had brought him to New York. A man 
who has a protracted dream with a 
woman in it cannot be relied upon. We 
knew S. S. had this weakness. Ten 
years before, he had put Mary Ellen’s 
picture up in his tent, and old Jim Hales 
still told how he had left a dance in 
the middle of a thunderstorm to save 
it from possible damage. He had 
talked very freely about her at that 
time. They had grown up together on 
adjoining farms, and, according to S. 
S., there were not many known or un- 
known virtues that she did not possess. 

He seemed particularly proud of the 
fact that, instead of staying at home, 
where she had been needed, she 
had gone to work in a store, and made 
good, too, he claimed. We had allowed 
considerable lover’s myopia, 
knowing the chalk mark the average en- 
gaged girl who goes into business with- 
out the driving force of necessity makes 
on the business world, but we had had 
no doubt that she was above the aver- 
age fine girl, and we had been glad, for 
men like S. S. need clear-sighted wives. 
So do men who are not like him, but 
when success comes quickly to a strong 
man, he needs ballast. Therefore, we 
had rejoiced with him when he had said 
that she was coming West the follow- 
ing year. 

But the next year her mother had 
been ill and she had not been able to 
leave. The next year her mother had 
died, and the following year S. S. had 
gone East, and when he had returned, 
he had said he would never marry. 


not 
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He had not said why, but Mrs. Moir, 
who had been Maude Adams and had 
gone to school with S. S. and Mary 
Ellen and corresponded regularly with 
her, had said that, while neither of them 
had mentioned the trouble to her, she 
had no doubt that Mary Ellen preferred 
to live in New York with her father, 
who had moved down there to be near 
a specialist, as he was not at all well. 
Joe, S. S.’s brother, who was older than 
S. S..and who had left home before 
Mary Ellen was quite grown up, said 
he thought they had quarreled. But 
whatever the trouble, the years rolled 
on and neither married. 

Of Mary Ellen we heard nothing, but 
S. S. was fast becoming the beneficent 
autocrat of the Sampson. 
Every town like it has such a man, who 
puts more of himself into the place 
than any one else and takes his profit 
in a friendly dictatorship. He has faith 
in the town and the people and himself, 
and long association and many kind- 
nesses bind to him hearts that hold fast 
even in the face of a growing dicta- 
torial tendency on his part. 

Things might have continued as they 
were had it not been for the epidemic 
of matrimony that struck the place with 
the arrival of George Harley from New 
York. 

He came to work in the lumber yard, 
and it was said that he wanted to learn 
the business from the ground up. I 
don’t know how much he learned about 
the business, but he shook the social 
structure of the town to. its very foun- 
dation. He immediately fell in love 
with Grace Foster. People in Samp- 
son did sometimes get in love, but they 
never fell in. They did it in a shame- 
faced, blushing, snickering way, with 
many denials. But not so George Har- 
ley. He fell in love headfirst, with a 
gasp and a splash and a display of 
fireworks the like of which the oldest 
inhabitant had never seen. He never 
denied that he was in love, which was 
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in itself strange. In fact, he boasted 
that Grace had swept him off his feet, 
had knocked his pins from under him, 
had, in truth, wiped the earth with him, 
And Grace, the same Grace we had seen 
grow into what we supposed was mod- 
est young womanhood, merely laughed 
when some of us expostulated with her, 
and said that George said they “did 
it in New York.” 

They walked down the main street 
in broad daylight, hand in hand or arm 
in arm; they walked in the graveyard, 
which was our recreation ground, be- 
fore it was dark, with their arms around 
each other; and one never could tell 
when one might come on them behind 
a headstone making love. 

It wouldn’t have been so bad if it 
had stopped at that, but it didn’t. That 
was just the beginning, for it was both 
It attacked 
people of all ages and classes. Inside 
of a month, that graveyard was no place 
for sensible married people to enjoy 
themselves in. There was a couple be- 
hind every headstone. 

S. S. was one of the last to catch it, 
but when he did catch it, no one could 
do anything with him. He was deter- 
mined to go to New York. He rented 
his farm to Jim Hales for a year, and 
engaged Mrs. Moir to run the post of- 
Even when a deputation from the 
town council waited on him and offered 
him the nomination at the next election, 
if he would reconsider his decision, he 
remained firm. 
broader experience, and a year or two 
in business in New York would give 
him just what he wanted. 

It was Jack Mason who hinted that 
he might not find it as easy as he 
thought to drop into a good position in 
New York without having special train- 
ing. He merely hinted it, for he knew 
S. S. had what amounted to a prejudice 
against specialists. S. S. offered at 
once to bet him five hundred dollars 
that he could go to New York without 


contagious and infectious. 


fice. 


He said he needed a 











any capital and inside of a year be mak- 
ing as large a salary as the most highly 
paid specialist in Sampson, who was 
getting fifteen hundred dollars a year. 

Jack took him up, and the minister 
offered to hold the money, but remem- 
bered in time how it might look, so 
withdrew his offer in favor of the doc- 
tor, who finally wrote down the par- 
ticulars. S. S. was to have only one 
hundred dollars on his arrival in New 
York. He was to earn whatever else 
he had, and at the end of a year, with- 
out any further training except what 
he might get in doing whatever work 
he chose, he must be earning at least 
fifteen hundred dollars. 

Many of the old-timers didn’t like the 
bet at all. It seemed too much like 
flying right into the face of Providence 
without any warning, and I told S. 5S. 
so, for we went to New York together, 
as my husband, S. S.’s brother Joe, 
had gone there, and [ was ready to join 
him when S. S. decided to go, too. 

Before we arrived in New York, he 
contided to me, as a profound secret, 
that his trip was not entirely to broaden 
his experience. I pretended to be sur- 
prised, while marveling that he should 
think for a moment that I had been de- 
ceived. He confessed that Mary Ellen 
was the real cause, as we had known all 
the time. 

“You remember when I went East 
six years ago?” he asked. 

“Yes, I remember,” I said. 

a expected to be married that year,” 
he said, “and Mary Ellen was quite 
willing. In fact, she had most of her 
clothes ready when one evening she told 
me the firm had offered her a good posi- 
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tion in New York. I didn’t take the 
offer at all seriously, and without think- 
ing much about it, asked what they 
wanted her to do. She said she had 
been specializing on designing children’s 
clothes. I dislike to see people cramp 
themselves by specializing, so I said, 
‘Well, they’re not going to get you. I’m 
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going to take you West and make a real 
woman of you and not a specialist.’ ” 

“You were rather frank,” I said. 

“She went up in the air at that,” he 
confessed. “She’d been pretty success- 
ful in her line, and her brothers were all 
specialists of some kind. She told me 
that the reason I made such ignorant 
remarks about specialists was because I 
wasn’t a specialist in anything. She 
said I made money farming because no~ 
body could help doing it with such rich 
soil, but I couldn’t do even that scien- 
tifically. I’ve always laughed at agri- 
cultural-college farmers, and one of her 
brothers was a soil expert. When I 
could get a word in, I declared I could 
beat the specialists at their own game, 
and a lot more things I would just as 
soon forget about. She can be pro- 
voking, and she laughed at me in her 
most annoying way and said, ‘You 
won't stay in the East, because you 
can’t hold your own where the competi- 
tion is keen. You prefer to be a big 
toad in a little puddle.’ ” 

“She didn’t leave much to the imag- 
ination,” I said. 

“No. She’s high-spirited,” he ac- 
knowledged, “and we were both pretty 
hot. I finally told her that I would 
never marry her until I’d shown her 
that I wasn’t afraid of the competition 
anywhere and I would never stay in the 
East long enough to show her. Then 
I left.” 

“That was six years ago?” I asked. 

“Yes, six years ago,” he said, “and 
I’ve known all the time that I’d come 
back some time and try right in her 
own market, and I might better have 
done it then.” 

“Ts she living in New York now?” I 
asked. 

“T think so,” he said. “Her father 
died six months ago, and I don’t know 
what she’s been doing since.” 

“Will you look her up when you get 
there?” I asked. 

“No!” he said, most decidedly. “I 
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don’t care to see her until I’ve made 
good. Then I want to see her just long 
enough to say, ‘I told you so,’ before 
I leave for the West.” 

“Indeed! I said. ‘“‘How long do you 
think it'll take?” 

“T don’t know.’ 

“What do you call making good?” 
asked. 

“What I averaged at 
thousand a year.” 

We didn’t discuss the matter further, 
and when we arrived in New York, Joe 
met us, and we decided to go to the 
hotel where he’d been staying until we 
could get a furnished apartment. 

Joe had to go to work, but he com- 
piled a list of furnished apartments 
from the morning papers, and we 
started out to find one suitable. We 
tried that day and the next and’ the 
next, until we were foot sore and tem- 
per sore and weary, for there was al- 
ways a fly in the ointment and some- 
times two. Finally we decided to take 
an apartment that had but one bad point 
and that was a lady roomer in the back 
bedroom. She always went with the 
apartment, the renting person said, but 
she was a nice girl who always went 
to work early and stayed late, and thus 
was seldom in her room. I assured S. 
S. that I had often heard that the most 
roomers 
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desirable were the roomers 
who never stayed in their rooms, and 
as the apartment suited us better than 
any other we had seen, we decided to 
take it, lady and all. We were to take 
possession in two weeks. 

I went back to the hotel after that 
matter was settled, to write to the 
friends I had left at home, and S..S. 
went to put an advertisement in a news- 
paper, telling the people of New York 
that he had arrived and was ready for 
remunerative employment. He _ re- 
turned to the hotel before Joe came 
home from work, and said he had ad- 
vertised in only one paper, as he con- 
sidered that one would be quite enough, 
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and* the clerk had said he thought it 
was plenty, and he should have some 
replies by the next afternoon. He 
seemed in better spirits than he had 
been in since our arrival, and that eve- 
ning he told Joe that he had reason to 
believe he could get a position at two 
hundred and fifty a month without the 
least trouble. 

“What makes you think that?’ 
asked. 

“| had a talk with the clerk where I 
left my advertisement, and he says two 
hundred dollars is a very moderate sal- 
ary for a capable man. He knows a 
man who does nothing but write ad- 
vertisements who gets four thousand a 
year, and the editor of our paper back 
home always told me I wrote the best 
advertisements that he printed. Lots 
of the fellows used to come to me to 
write theirs, and I always wrote the 
anouncements for the church and fra- 
ternal organizations.” 

“\Vere you thinking of going into the 
advertising business?” Joe asked. 

“No,” S. S. said, “I wouldn’t care to 
sit all day, but I know I could do it,” 
and he held up a page of advertise- 
ments and added, “I’ve read every one 
of these, and there isn’t one I couldn’t 
improve on right now.” 

“What were you thinking of doing?” 
Joe asked. 

“Anything where there’s a good sal- 
ary and the chance of quick promo- 
tion,” S. S. said. “I'll investigate all 
the likely answers I get and_ then 
choose.” 

Joe didn’t seem very enthusiastic, but 
then he’s a specialist. When he left 
the home farm, he left in an automo- 
bile, and he’d been in and around one 
most of his working hours and some 
of his leisure time for fifteen years. 
There was nothing he didn’t know 
about an automobile, but S. S. said he 
was a sacrifice. Joe didn’t seem to mind 
much. 

First thing next morning, S. 


, 


Joe 


S. got 
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the newspaper and at breakfast he 
showed Joe the advertisement he had 
put in, and Joe read it very slowly and 
handed the paper to me without com- 
Joe has a habit of keeping quiet 
I read it, and it 


ment. 
when he should speak. 
seemed very good 
to me and I said 
so and asked Joe 
what he thought of 

it. 

“Yes, what do 
think of it, 
Joe?” S. S. asked. 

“Why didn’t you 
say what kind of 
work you want?” 
Joe a sked. 

rhat’s just the 
point,” S. S. .said 
patiently. “T didn’t 
vant to specify 
any kind, for then 
I'd be tied down to 
that one thing. 
What I want is to 
see what openings 
there are, and then 
I'll choose. There’s 


you 





always room at the 


top for a man of 


ability.” 
“Yes, but 
top?” Joe asked. 
“You forget that 
[’m not a special- 
ist,” S. S. said, and 
I thought he said it 


what 


with some _ pride. 
“IT can do more 
than: one thing.” 

“Yes, yes, |.forgot that,” Joe said, 
and he went off to his without 
further comment. 

S. S. and I went sight-seeing that day, 
and on our way back in the evening, we 
called at the office for replies to the 
advertisement, and when there were 
none, we decided that it was too soon. 


work 


’ 


The next morning we called again, and 


I was horrified to hear him shout, 
**T can lick you!” 
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what to make of it 
when there were none. S. S. finally 
decided that the paper in which he 
had advertised was no good, and he was 
confirmed in that belief when he took 
his advertisement to another paper, and 
the clerk said that 
New Yorkers who 
wanted results al- 
ways advertised 
with them. He 
did, but he didn’t 
get what he 
wanted. Neither 
did he get replies 
from six other 
newspapers in 
which he adver- 
tised during the 
next two weeks. 
Joe was not at all 
helpful, either. He 
did tell him of a 
twenty - five - dol- 
lar-a-week job he 
might get, but S. 
S. didn’t even con- 
sider it. 


we didn’t know 





Satur- 
when 


It was a 
day night 
we moved into 
our apartment. 
We didn’t see the 
lady roomer that 
night, but we 
heard one 
come in rather late 
and we supposed it 
was she. We were 
tired and went to 
bed, intending to take a good rest in 
the morning. At home we _ never 
thought of getting up before ten o’clock 
on a Sunday morning, but we didn’t 
know a New York apartment house 
when we planned to live our old life. 
It seemed to me that I had no more 
than gone to sleep when I was wak- 
ened by a peculiar buzzing sound. It 
wakened Joe, too, and he said: 


some 
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“What the devil is that?” 

“T don’t know,” I said, “but | guess 
somebody wants something.” 

“Let them want,’ he grumbled and 
tried to pull the quilts over his head, 
but the quilts in a furnished-apartment 
bed are not constructed to cover the 
head and feet of a tall man at the same 
time, so there ensued a violent kicking 
and pulling, and all the while the buzz- 
ing noise continued. 

“What is that 
from his room. 

“T don’t know. I wish you'd see,” 
Joe panted. He was then trying to hold 
the bedclothes down with his feet and 
wrap them around his neck at the same 
time. 

S. S. put on his dressing gown and 
slippers and went to the kitchen, and 
we heard him shout, “Hello!” 

At that- moment a bell rang, and Joe 
hurried into his dressing gown and slip- 
pers and went to the telephone, but be- 
fore he said a word, another bell rang. 

“Get up!” Joe shouted at me. “It’s 
going to take the whole family to handle 
this situation.” 

I put on my dressing gown and slip- 
pers and went to the door, where a man 
wanted to whether I wanted 
cream. On my way back, I met Joe, 
who was scratching his head, and when 
I asked him whoever it was 
wanted, he said he didn’t know, and 
asked what my man wanted. I told 
him, and we were starting back to our 
room when we became aware of a great 
uproar in the kitchen. We went to the 
kitchen and heard S. S. declaring, in 
the voice of a preacher calling on high 
Heaven as witness, that he didn’t know 
anything about ice or ten cents or any- 
thing else. 


noise?” S. S. 


called 


know 


what 


From below came a reply 
that sounded like “Yulub! Yulub! Ub! 
Um! Ub! Yip!” But in it there was 
an international tone of dissatisfaction 
that is understood equally well in all 
languages. 

S. S. was standing with his head 
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through a small door in the wall, and 
his voice gained in timbre as he con- 
tinued to talk about ice and ten cents, 
and to emphasize what he said by ges- 
tures with his hands and his feet, but 
as those members were in the kitchen, 
the man below evidently didn’t know 
the seriousness of the situation. 

‘Here, let me talk to him!” Joe said, 
and he tried to pull S. S. out of the 
hole, but he wouldn’t move, and I was 
horrified to hear him shout, ‘I can lick 
you Y : 

What made him think he could do 
it, or even suggest it, 1 couldn’t think, 
for I was sure he couldn't have seen the 
man properly, but instead of debating 
the matter, the man below swore in a 
language that sounded worse than any 
we knew, and after a pause began again 
about ice and ten cents. 

“Let me speak to’ him. 
the trouble,” a 
us said. 

We turned quickly, and S. S. took 
his head out of the dumb-waiter shaft. 
It was the lady roomer from the back 
bedroom. She spoke to the man below 
in a low, pleasant voice, and then she 
asked me if I wanted any ice. 
that she had been getting ice from the 
man below and owed him ten cents. 
We finally decided that we had enough 
for that day, and she turned from the 
wall and we looked at each othér. 

I had decided before that that she 
knew how to dress. She wore a blue 
dressing gown with cap and _ slippers 
to match. Her fair hair was in a long 
braid down her back, tied near the end 
with a blue ribbon. I saw, when she 
turned to ask me about the ice, that her 
eyes were blue and her skin very fair. 
I thought right then that if she’d been 
invited to meet us around the dumb- 
waiter that morning, she couldn’t have 
been more becomingly dressed, and if 
all New York women were as ready for 
every emergency as that, I’d have some 
trying ahead of me to live up to it. 


I understand 


woman’s voice behind 


It seemed 
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When she looked at us, S. S. gasped, 
“Mary Ellen!” and she _ whispered, 
“Sam!” and they took a step toward 
each other which brought them pretty 
close together, as an apartment-house 
kitchen hasn’t many steps in it, any way 
you take it. But when they got that 


far, they seemed to remember that they 
weren’t friends, and they stopped and 
backed up, and Mary Ellen said: 
“When did you come to New York?” 
“I’ve been here two weeks,” S. S. 
“How in the world did you get 


said. 
here?” 

“I came from the back bedroom,” 
Mary Ellen said. “I go with the fur- 
niture. But to think it was you who 
rented the apartment!” 

S. S. was looking rather white and 
shaken, and he said he’d often heard 
that truth was stranger than fiction. 

“It makes the world seem rather 
small.’ Joe took part in the conversa- 
tion. 

S. S. introduced me, and Joe intro- 
duced himself, and we all talked to- 
gether and marveled at the remarkable 
coincidence, and I invited Mary Ellen 
to take her meals with us, and she said 
she’d be only too glad to do so. Then 
we went to our rooms to dress, for we 
were all quite wide awake by that time, 
and, anyway, two automobiles just out- 
our were tooting to 
waken up or hurry up the people who 
were going in them, and we knew we 
couldn’t get to sleep again. 

[ had breakfast almost ready when 
Mary Ellen came out of her room 
dressed, and I went into the dining 
room with her, as I was curious to see 
how she would treat S. S. when in the 
normal condition of being clothed. But 
I needn’t have bothered. She was 
frankly friendly with him, as she was 
with Joe and me. It was the kind of 
friendliness you show people from back 
home who have long since dropped out 
of your life, but because of past associ- 
ation, you gather up the scattered 


side windows 
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threads of an outlived friendship and 
hold them loosely until they crumble in- 
the jarring differences of the present. 

The chic, self-sufficient, capable Mary 
Ellen who was with us that morning 
I could see was a stranger to S. S. In 
six years, too much water flows under 
the bridge for hearts ever so sure of. 
themselves to resist the céaseless chang- 
ing process. Keen competition in a 
populous center had made of Mary 
Ellen one thing; easy success in a 
sparsely settled district had made of 
S. S. another. She had a tolerant con- 
tempt for those who succeeded without 
excelling in anything; and he had a 
tolerant contempt for those who could 
do only one thing well. Were they 
poles apart or were they very close, I 
wondered, as we talked of old times 
and lived a few hours in the past, am- 
bling along with it, reluctant to let it 
go and to face a future where the new, 
the unknown in each would play a big 
part. It was the Indian summer of 
passing youth. The morrow would 
bring another season. 

As the days and the weeks passed, 
I could feel that there was a mental 
readjustment in my family. Mary 
Ellen the old friend and chum grew dim 
in the Mary Ellen the 
woman with success as her background 
and a settled theory of life as her bal- 
last. She was bright, sparkling, full of 
life, but occasionally a word, a sen- 
tence, an expression of her mobile face 
showed underneath another Mary El- 
len, a serious, determined, I sometimes 
thought a too ambitious Mary Ellen. 
Her manner toward S. S. was sisterly, 
and a little patronizing. She never for 
one moment forgot that he had left his 
chosen home and work to come East 
to show her that he could make good 
in her environment, and because she 
wouldn’t have made such a sacrifice to 
“show him,” she secretly rather despised 
him for it. S. S., successful in his own 
life, had had an attraction for her that 


presence of 
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S. S. struggling to get a foothold in her 
kind of life had not. He had made a 
great mistake so far as she was con- 
cerned. 

I tried to tell him that, but he inter- 
rupted me before I finished and said: 

“I know. I thought of that before 
I came.” 

“Then why in the world did you 
come?” I asked in surprise. 

“IT don’t know whether I can make 
you understand,” he said. “I’ve known 
for six years that if I came back and 
asked Mary Ellen to marry me, she’d 
gladly do so, but I was afraid to take 
the risk. I knew, if I wasn’t a strong 
enough man to win out in a market 
where there’s competition, I wasn’t a 
strong enough man to hold her affection 
when I had her. She’s an ambitious, 
clear-sighted woman, and the fact that 
she could even in anger say what she 
did to me showed that she had ques- 
tioned my ability.” 

“But what is the use in proving your 
ability if you lose her while doing it?” 
I asked. 

“You can’t lose what you haven't 
got,” he said, “and when I get through, 
I'll at least know my size.” 

“But she thinks you’re doing it en- 
tirely for her sake,” I said. 

“T know,” he said, “and I can’t very 
well undeceive her, for it’s partly true. 
But she’ll learn in time.” 

S. S. certainly didn’t give her any 
opportunity to show her opinion of him. 
He was brotherly, except that he 
avoided being left alone with her and 
always found some excuse to stay with 
me and to send Mary Ellen and Joe 
off together when we four were going 
any place. Joe grumbled that people 
would begin to think she was his wife, 
but I urged him to be patient—that 
things couldn’t go on like that forever 
and S. S. was not finding his path 
strewn with roses. 

He gave up advertising and began 
to apply for positions that were adver- 
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tised. Day after-day, he went out early 
and came back late, and his boots wore 
out, and his feet got sore, and his face 
became thin and a little gray. It may 
be a good thing for men like S. S. to 
lose some of their faith in themselves, 
but I don’t want ever again to watch 
the operation. Life whips people into 
shape, but it’s as relentless as a ma- 
chine that never hears their moans. 
Not that S. S. moaned. He never com- 
plained; in fact, each night he spoke 
of some prospect that looked good. But 
the next night it would be another pros- 
pect. His money, too, I knew must be 
growing rapidly less, and then he would 
have to take whatever offered, for he 
wasn’t a quitter. 

It was two months after we arrived 
in New York that he came in one eve- 
ning before the others and said: 

“T have a job.” 

“Good!” I said heartily. 
it? 

“T start on Monday for a firm that 
manufactures farm machinery,” he an- 
“T know something about that, 
and there’s a prospect of a great fu- 
ture.” 

“Good!” I said again, but, 1 didn’t 
ask him what his salary would be, and 
he seemed to find it hard to tell me. 
He walked around the kitchen and 
looked at the dishes, which were not the 
least bit interesting, and picked up the 
bread knife and put it down, and finally 
said: 

“T start at fifteen dollars a week.” 

[ gasped, for Mary Ellen was making 
forty and Joe sixty, but I managed to 
say: 

“They'll give you more when they 
see what you can do.” 

“I’m not quite as sure of that as I 
was two months ago,” he said. ‘The 
trouble is that, while I can do more 
things than most men here, there is al- 
ways some one who can do any one 
thing that I can do better than I can.” 

He was in the hall when Mary Ellen 


“What is 


swered. 
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came in that evening. I think he wanted 
to tell her in that dim light about his 
job. But before he could speak, she 
said : 

“Sam, why don’t you go home and 
stop wasting your time here?” 

“You think, then, that I am wasting 
it here?” he asked. 

“Yes; I do.” 

“Why ?” 

“Some people are made to be all- 
round men and some to be specialists. 
You're the all-round type.” 

“T think I heard you say that was 
the type that wouldn’t survive in a 
more competitive age. I start work 
to-morrow morning at fifteen dollars a 
week.” 

“Sam, don’t!” she urged. 

“Why?” he asked, rather surprised 
at her earnestness, 

“You'll have to work up from the 
bottom,” she said. “You'll have to en- 
dure all kinds of hardship, and it isn’t 
worth it. Go on back West and make 
of Sampson the kind of place you've 
dreamed of making.” 

“You think I show to better advan- 
tage in the small puddle?” he asked. 

“T know that when you transplant 
a full-grown tree, it either dies or only 
half lives afterward,” she said, and 
added as a “No matter what it 
might have done as a sapling.” 

“It depends somewhat on the kind of 
soil you take it from and put it in,” 
S. S. said. “And also it is well to re- 
member that there are some trees that 
are never full grown.” 

“You can’t make a change like this 
and ever be just the same again,” she 
insisted. “You might be successful 
here, but it’ll take Years, and by that 
time you and Sampson will both have 
changed until you won’t feel the same 
there.” 

“T don’t know that I’m hankering for 
the same kind of feelings,” I was sur- 
prised to hear S. S. say. 

“But you can’t compete in this mar- 


sop, 
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ket, the way you’re going about it,” she 
said impatiently. “Business success is 
as jealous as a woman. You must ad- 
mire its beauty and power; you must 
desire it for itself alone; you must be 
its lover and give it your heart and 
mind and soul and for it see visions 
and dream dreams, and then it may 
come to you.” 

“T believe you’re getting better look- 
ing,” was S. S.’s astonishing reply. 

Mary Ellen was not a patient woman, 
and she evidently keenly resented his 
lightness, for she said: 

“Tf you think I admire you for stay- 
ing here and managing to merely exist, 
you’re mistaken !” 

“You’re mistaken, too,’ he 
calmly. “I wasn’t considering your 
feelings in the matter at all. It’s to 
satisfy myself that I’m doing it.” 

I heard her door slam. 

S. S. went to work next day, and 
after that he worked early and late, 
but it was very evident to me that he 
wasn’t happy, and often he seemed 
much discouraged. He never spoke of 
his work, so I didn’t know what he 
was doing, but he soon began to talk 
of the men, and it seemed to me that 
he knew the personal history of the 
whole staff before he’d 
month. 

“T know of one happy home,” he 
said one night. 

“Where is that?” I asked. 

“T got the 


said 


been there a 


boss to transfer a man 


who’s been wanting to change his job 


for a year, but never got up the courage 
to insist on the change.” 

“Ts he working for the same firm?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “It was just a 
matter of letting him try other work 
in the same factory. It seems to me 
pretty tough to have to do the same 
thing all day when that thing is some- 
thing you don’t like doing. It’s worse 
when what you want is just across the 
aisle. I always tried to give the men 
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on the farm and the men we hired for 
public work the kind they liked. It 
paid to do it. When a man is satisfied 
with his work, he does much more.” 

“Do you like your work?” I asked. 

“No, I don’t, and that’s why I’m not 
making a success of it,” he said. “I’m 
beginning to think a specialist should 
start young.” 

The months passed—nine of them, to 
be exact—and S. S. often spoke to me 
about the men, and it seemed to me 
that he was much more interested in 
getting them into the kind of work they 
liked to do than he was in the work 
he was paid to do. I began to fear he 
would lose his bet with Jack Mason, 
but I didn’t like to mention it to him. 

It was after an absence of a week 
from the city—on some business about 
the men that the firm had asked him 
to look into—that he burst into the 
apartment and said: 

“What do you know about it? I’ve 
been made adjustment manager, at a 
salary of eighteen hundred dollars a 
year !” 

“Good!” I said. “You’ve won the 
bet !” 

“Ves, but wasn’t it a close shave?’ 
he said. “I was sure I’d lost, and if I 
had, I wasn’t going back.” 

“I think you were more likely to go 
dack if you had than you are now,” I 
said. 

“What are you talking about?” Mary 
Ellen asked. 

I explained about the bet, and it 
seemed to me she was a little disap- 
pointed, for while a woman may despise 
a man a little for giving up his rights 
for her, she doesn’t like to find out that 
he hasn’t made the sacrifice she thought. 
I was sure there was a twinkle in S. S.’s 
eyes as he looked at her, and I think 
it was the first glimmering she got of a 
possibility that S. S. might not be work- 
ing for her approval alone—that per- 
haps there was an inward urge that she 


’ 


knew nothing about; and in her there 
began a mental readjustment. 

We didn’t see S. S. very much after 
that. He was out of the city a good 
deal of the time, and when he was in, 
he arranged a theater party downtown 
and supper afterward, and there wasn’t 
much time or opportunity for private 
conversation. It appeared to me that 
he didn’t want much time for it. 

Two years to a day after we arrived 
in New York, S. S. came in, all excite- 
ment, and announced that he had been 
made general adjustment manager for 
the firm, and his headquarters would 
be in the Middle West. His salary was 
to be five thousand dollars a year. 

“Congratulations!” Joe said, and he 
jumped up from the table and shook 
both S. S.’s hands. “But will you 
explain what adjustment manager 
means ?” 

“It means that I can save the firm 
more money than I make for it. You 
know, I became interested in the men, 
and when I found a lot of them who 
wanted to do other kinds of work in 
the same factory, I got the boss to let 
them try it. I had found that it paid 
with the men I had on the farm and 
that I had for public work in the town. 
It costs a lot to fire and hire men, and 
the firm soon saw I was saving them 
money, so they appointed me to do that 
kind of work all the time.” 

“You've made a job for yourself,” 
Mary Ellen said. 

“TIsn’t it rather a joke that the anti- 
specialist should be pushing specializa- 
tion to its highest point of efficiency?” 
Joe asked. 

“No, it isn’t,” S. S. said. “I was a 
specialist, and I didn’t know it. My 
specialty was getting the most work 
possible for the money. The firm found 
out accidentally where I could be of the 
most value to them, and now it’s my 
business to find out where others can 
be the most value. I would have been 
a failure but for that accident.” 
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“What do you think of the specialist 
now?” Joe asked. 

“l’m sorry for the man or woman 
who isn’t a specialist in something,” he 
said frankly. “I’ve figured it out, 
though, that even the specialist won’t 
go far without a good deal of general 
information. But it’ll soon be that you 
won't be able even to start without 
being a specialist.” 

“I knew you were too big to be just 
a small-town boss,” Mary Ellen said. 

“Oh, you did, did you?” S. S. asked. 
“Then why did you try to persuade 
me to go back?” 

“You forget that I went to school 
with you,” she laughed. 

“What has that to do with it?” 

“T knew that the way to make you 
go forward was to tell you to go back.” 

“She knows you!” Joe laughed, and 
when he laughs, it’s not a private mat- 
ter. “She knows you better than I 
thought !”’ 

“Tt wasn’t your advice so much as 


your radiant, successful, self-confident 
self-satisfaction that spurred me on,” 


S.S. said. “There were times when I 
hated your sleek cheerfulness.” 

“T thought you would when I came 
here,” she said. 

“When you came here!” Joe and I 
said together. 

“Yes,” she said, and I noticed that 
her color was unusually high. “Maude 
Moir sent me the letter you wrote to 
her, telling her you had rented this 
apartment, lady roomer and all. I came 
over that evening and bribed the renting 
person to put her out and let me in 
without letting you know.” 

“Then you were dressed for the oc- 
casion!” I said, with satisfaction, and 
she laughed. She knew what I meant. 

“It was that fact that really made 
me keep on until I became interested 
in the men,” S. S. said. 
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“That fact!’ Mary Ellen gasped. 
“You didn’t know!” There was no 
doubt about her surprise. 

“Yes, I did,” he said. “The renting 
person had a consciénce and, thinking 
I was the man of the house, she con- 
fessed to me.” 

“You knew, that Sunday morning?” 
Mary Ellen asked. 

“Sure, and I saw then you were a 
good actress.” 

“And you thought ?” 

“T didn’t think. I knew 
as much in love with me as eve 

“T wasn’t,” she said. “I wanted to 
see whether I really cared for you.” 

“What do you think about it now?” 
he asked. “You can leave out about 
your feelings the time you were patron- 
izing me so outrageously and trying to 
be a sister to me.” 

Mary Ellen blushed, and it was a 
blush of shame. I was glad, for she 
deserved it. 

“I didn’t really patronize you,” she 
said. 

“Oh, yes, you did,” he said, “and 
you felt quite superior to me and all 
that, but what I want to know is, what 
do you think of me now?” 

“T think you’re changed.” 

“No doubt,” he said. “It would 
change any one to live with you. But 
what do you think of the changed me?” 

“T’m not at all sure that you’re im- 
proved.” 

“For you I prescribe a trip West 
next week,” he said, “and when we get 
back, you can tell me whether you think 
the change an improvement.” 

Without another word, he put both 
arms around her, and George Harley 
and Grace couldn’t have done worse. 
Joe and I blushed and turned our faces 
to the wall, for we in Sampson made 
love with closed doors or under cover 
of night. 


you 
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Horatiana’s Thrift 


By John Benedict 


Author of “The Proposal,” ete. 


NEVER saw such a girl!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Bertrand, half wrathful, half 
amused. ‘If I didn’t give her all 

my half-worn clothing, not to speak of 
much that is almost new, she’d be in 
rags most of the time. She spends 
nothing on herself—except for such 
absolute necessities, of course, as pic- 
ture hats and high white boots—and 
she has no one dependent on her. She 
must save a lot out of her wages.” 

“Didn’t you tell me she was going 

to get married?” asked Mr. Bertrand. 

“So she told me, but that it wasn’t 

to be for some time yet. She was very 
cool about it—no trace of sentiment 
or shyness. She mentioned it as a mat- 
ter of business, as, indeed, it was—to 
let me know that I might consider her 
a fixture for some time to come, if only 
I continued to pay her the same pre- 
posterous wages and was willing that 
she should go about her housework with 
her bare toes showing. Which last I 
wasn’t willing to do, as I’ve just told 
you, so I presented her with a pair of 
perfectly good boots that I was wearing 
myself. But what’s a pair of boots 
when it’s a question of keeping your 
cook, and when that cook’s such a miser 
that she won’t clothe herself properly ?” 

“Perhaps she’s saving her money to 

put into some business after marriage,” 


suggested Mr. Bertrand. “That would 
be most creditable, I’m sure.” 

“Hardly likely,” mused his wife, 
“Neither her profession nor her race 
is given to such foresight and enter- 
prise.” 

“It’s an unnatural trait—saving 
money,” said Mr. Bertrand. “I only 
hope that the man Horatiana says she’s 
going to marry hasn’t a wife already, 
Do you remember the cook we had who 
flirted so outrageously with the negro 
butler next door and how, when you 
expostulated with her, she _ said, 
‘Yaas’m, I knows he’s married, but he’s 
dissatisfied.” And the other one, who 
boasted that she wasn’t married to her 
‘man,’ and that it gave her a greater 
hold on him, because ‘he knows, he 
does, that I can leave him any time that 
I’ve a mind to, and if he don’t behave, 
’ll do it, too!’ 

“T don’t like the looks of Horatiana’s 
lover,” announced Horatiana’s mistress 


a few evenings later, “and I don’t like : 


his ways—great, lazy thing! He’s prob- 
ably marrying her because he knows 
she’s saved her money, and he’ll spend 
it far faster than she’s been able to 
earn it.” 

“She’s a peach of a cook,” remarked 
Bertrand’s lawyer, Kenyon, who was 
dining with them, as he often did. “By 
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George! That mousse to-night! And 
her lobster cutlets! I don’t wonder 
some appreciative coon wants to marry 
her.” 

“Well, I’m going to tell her, before 
very long, what I think of him,” pur- 
sued Mrs. Bertrand. ‘‘There’s no sense 
in a nice, thrifty girl like Horatiana 
throwing herself away.” 

An evening or so after this, the man 
in the case stayed so late that Mrs. Ber- 
trand opened the subject as soon as she 
found herself alone with Horatiana the 
next morning. That most intimate of 
relationships between mistress and 
maid of all work known to the modern 
household—vacuum cleaning—was in 
progress. Horatiana could probably 
have been trusted to do it alone, but 
her predecessor’s habit had been to set 
the cleaner in the middle of the floor 
and turn on the electric current, so that 
the mistress, upstairs, would hear the 
buzzing, while the girl herself rested 
comfortably on the living-room couch 
or read in the depths of an easy-chair. 
A good many Fridays had gone by be- 
fore the deception had been discovered, 
the girl’s excuse being that the house 
and rugs were already so clean that 
there was no sense in wasting more 
time over them. Since then, Mrs. Ber- 
trand had been more wary and it 
seemed wiser to be in active evidence 
on Friday. Mr. Bertrand had not 
looked at the deception quite as his wife 
had; he had even found it amusing— 
until the electric-light bill, several times 
its normal size, had changed his point 
of view. 

“Horatiana,” began Mrs. Bertrand— 
none too calmly, she was afraid—‘I 
don’t want you to marry that man that 
comes here so much. I’ve heard things 
and I’ve seen things, and I don’t like 
him. You won’t be happy with him, I 
know you won’t.’ You’re in love now 
and don’t see his faults, but it’ll go all 
the harder with you after you’re mar- 
tied and you find out what he is. You'll 
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be back here in six months asking how 
to get rid of him. A nice, sensible girl 
like you! Why, he isn’t worthy of you! 
What are you marrying him for? Why 
don’t you break it off before it’s too 
late?” 

Besides being nice and sensible, Ho- 
ratiana was attractive looking. Her 
cheeks had the rich brown of the cof- 
fee she prepared so efficiently for the 
Bertrand breakfast every morning, ‘but 
there was a warm hint of color under- 
neath the brown and the skin was very 
smooth. Her eyes were intelligent as 
well as lustrous. Of course, she al- 
ways referred to the telephone as “the 
foam,” but as a rule her speech was 
more pleasing and even more gram- 
matical than that of many a well-born 
white down in her own South who had 
not had Horatiana’s advantages in a 
good Northern school. Just now, she 
leaned upon the long nozzle of the 
vacuum ‘cleaner with the grace that 
sometimes made Mrs. Bertrand wonder 
whether there wasn’t a touch of Creole 
in the girl’s make-up. 


“I’m not marrying that man because 
I love him, Mrs. Bertrand,” said Ho- 


ratiana, far more calm than her mis- 
tress.. “I can see for myself the kind 
of man he is. I don’t suppose I’m going 
to be very happy with him. I don't 
suppose any girl would be very happy 
with him—not for any length of time, 
that’s sure. I’m marrying him because 
I want to get married—because I want 
to have ‘Mrs.’ on my tombstone.” 

“But that isn’t any reason, Hora- 
tiana!” cried Mrs. Bertrand excitedly. 
“It’s just a newspaper joke and an old 
one at that. I’m surprised that a girl 
like ‘you should consider it a ‘reason.’ 
Marriage is a serious thing.” 

“T know it is,” said Horatiana, even 
more calmly than before. “I’ve thought 
it all out and I’m prepared, I am. You 
know how I’ve saved my money, don’t 
you, Mrs. Bertrand?” 

: 
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“Indeed I do, Horatiana. And just 
as soon as you marry that man, he’ll 
get it away from you. Think of it! 
Your hard-earned money! He prob- 
ably wants to marry you because he 
knows you've got it.” 

“No, he isn’t marrying me for that, 
Mrs. Bertrand,” replied Horatiana, with 
almost judicial repose. “That man, he 
don’t know about my money. I’ve got 
two hundred dollars saved up in that 
bank, and it’s for my divorce money, 
it is. I'll have the ‘Mrs.’ on my tomb- 
stone—divorced or not won’t make any 
difference about that—but if that man, 
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after we’re married, gets fresh or funny: 
or anything, why, I'll just draw out my 
two hundred dollars and I’ll get my] 
divorce. Mr. Kenyon’ll get it for me” 
she observed sagely. ‘‘Many’s the good 
dinner I’ve cooked and served him here 
and he won’t forget it, he won't 
Maybe”—an almost inspired look came 
into her lustrous eyes—‘“maybe he'll get 
it for me cheap.” 

“Thrift, thrift, Horatiana!” gasped 
Mrs. Bertrand, under her breath. 

“Shall I put on the short nozzle now 
and do the furniture, Mrs. Bertrand?” 
asked Horatiana. 


ap (ae 


THE 


GARDEN 


GATE 


NSIDE the gate, my garden grows 
With rows of hollyhocks, 

With violets and mignonettes, 
And lines of fragrant stocks. 

The minstrel breeze, the hum of bees 
All make my garden song; 

The days within the gate are sweet, 
Are sweet—but very long! 


Outside the gate, the sailors spread 
Their bright wings to the wind 

And climb the sea to Araby, 
To far Cathay and Ind. 

Oh, would I were a princess there, 
Stringing my amber beads! 

Oh, would I were a shepherdess 
Piping on oaten reeds! 


O little gate! 


O pretty gate! 


The garden wall and sky 


Inclose me as 
Infolds the 


the chrysalis 
butterfly. 


Within are peace and low content— 
But, oh, I would my fate 

Would give me wings that I might fly 
To lands outside the gate! 


Harotp A. CLARKE, 





- The Fall and Rise of Reuben Rance 


By L. H. Robbins 


Author of “Prisoners of Peace,” 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


JEW reporters on the Gasette are 
usually shy for the first half 
year. After that they are not 

so shy as they might be. 

In their probationary weeks, they sit 
quietly in out-of-the-way corners of the 
big room, looking on at the business 
from a distance, absorbing Gazette tra- 
ditions and jumping diligently at the 
city editor’s call. A cub may wait many 
months for the ice to break. Then one 
day old Gorley, who handles politics, 
will come pawing around the new man’s 
desk and inquire gruffly, “Got a 
match?” Another day Billy Lee, who 
goes to Mexico for the paper between 
spells of covering a police run, will 
perch on the new man’s desk, borrow 
one of his cigarettes, and tell him what 
Mrs. Kalinsky said to the judge in the 
third-precinct court that morning; or 
Frank McKenzie, who does the legisla- 
ture, will ask him to hold copy on an 
election list. So, gradually, the new 
reporter is raised to full membership in 
the staff. 

With Reuben Rance it was otherwise. 
Reuben walked into the office one morn- 
ing with a blond, bland smile of child- 
like trustfulness, a plump, well-groomed 
body, and two stubby, well-turned legs; 
and before night he had penetrated the 
He 
began with the editorial writers because 
they were accessible, most of the re- 
porters being out on the trail of stories 
at the hour of his arrival. 

“My name is Rance,” he said to old 
Gorley, extending his hand. “I’m the 
new man.” 


most sacred recesses of the shop. 


R 


“The Billion-Dollar Loan,” ete. 
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“What new man?” 

“The new man from out West.” 

“Herrump!” bullfrogged old Gorley, 
and threw himself gloomily at his work. 

“Since we are to be associates,” said 
Reuben Rance, “I hope we can be good 
friends. You’re writing an editorial, 
I suppose? Who does the political edi- 
torial here ?” 

Gorley wished for his paper weight, 

but it was weighted down underneath 
his papers. 
““T used to do quite a little political 
writing in the West,” Rance confided. 
“This paper is strong for Wilson, isn’t 
it? I judge so from the editorials I’ve 
had time to read. I like their style, 
though I’m not a radical myself. Very 
forceful and convincing.” 

The blissful Reuben’s words of 
praise were sword thrusts to Gorley, 
who was a lifelong Republican, com- 
pelled by cruel necessity to write ap- 
provingly of the acts of a popular Dem- 
ocratic administration. 

“Wilson is likely to carry the State, 
don’t you think ?” 

Gorley turned upon the young man. 

“Haven't they given you anything 
to do?” 


Leaning with hands in _ pockets 
against Blackwell’s desk, Reuben Rance 
smiled past Blackwell’s head at the war 
maps on the wall. 

“They look like pincushions, don’t 
they? You're the war editor, I'll bet.” 

Blackwell squinted through a reading 
glass at a page in an atlas before him 
and said without looking up: 
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‘ 


Reuben Rance smiled past Blackwell’s head at the war maps on the wall. ‘‘They look like 


pincushions, don’t they? You're the war editor, I’ll bet.” 


“Don’t shake the desk, please.” 

Reuben worked around the desk for 
a better view of the atlas. 

“Map of the Balkans, eh? 
on top to-day ?” 

“The telegraph editor,” Blackwell an- 
swered, still magnifying, “is over yon- 
der in the far corner.” 

“Couldn’t you get a better light on 
your map if you turned it toward the 
window ?” 

The: foreign editor closed the atlas 
with a bang and swung round to his 
typewriter, upon which, holding his 
pencil bitlike in his mouth, he proceeded 
to compose a masterly analysis of a 
military situation that had developed 
since European sunrise that day. For- 
eign editors perform such wonders 
right along. It is for this that they 
wear shell-rim spectacles and sit up 
nights reading magazines in four lan- 
guages, pondering grave books, and re- 
nouncing society. 


Who’s 


“Tt’s a terrible war,” the new man 
ventured. 

“Cobby 
his pencil. 

“Ser 

“Cobby !” 

“Oh, yes; you want the copy boy. 
Out West, we just call, ‘Boy!’ Shan't 
I % 


'’ shouted Blackwell around 


“Cobby !” 


The new man’s next stop was the 
funny man’s desk. Jinks, most despond- 
ent of press humorists, had been la- 
boring with a happy thought. He 
wished to say that in these days of the 
invasion of Roumania, Mr. Strauss’ 
beautiful blue river must feel like a 
Danube in the lion’s den. In the ef- 
fort, he had used up fifteen sheets of 
copy paper, and he was now drafting 
his resignation. 

In his determination to resign from 
the staff, Jinks was not impelled by any 


Chic 
spok 
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remorse over having wasted so much 
. of his employer’s high-priced copy pa- 
per; but every week or so, Jinks felt 
that he was growing old and slow and 
decided to quit his job and write for 
the magazines. Just why senility and 
magazine work should go hand in hand 
he had never reasoned out clearly; but 
then he was only twenty-eight. 

This morning he had begun his peri- 
odic farewell address on the lower half 
of the fifteenth Danube sheet: 

To the Editor of the “Gazette.” 

Sir: Much as I regret the action I pur- 
pose to take, I am obliged nevertheless to 
ask you to release me from employment at 
the end of-—— 

My Dear Hansen: After your many 
years of kindness, it breaks my heart to say 
to you what I am about to say. 

Deak HANsEN: I am no good any more, 
so I shall ask you to let me give way to 
some younger- 


3ut—— 


A shadow fell upon the page, and 
Jinks looked up into the beaming face 
of the new man. With guilty swiftness, 
he twisted the typewriter roller. His 
machine was a “visible.” 

“Mr. Jinks, I’d like to introduce my- 
self. I’m Rance, the new man from 
the West. I’ve admired your stuff and 
wanted to meet you for years.” 

The flattered Jinks grinned gratefully. 

“Yes, sir, they read your stuff in 
every office in the West. By the way, 
do you happen to know L. T. G. of the 
Chicago Democrat?” 

If there was anything in the world 
that wounded Jinks to the heart it was 
to have L. T. G. of the Chicago Demo- 
crat thrown at him. Strangers meeting 
him said: “I do admire your column, 
Mr. Jinks. I always save it until the 
last thing at night, because it puts me 
in a mood to sleep well. By the way, 
do you know that fellow L. T. G. in 
Chicago?” One night when he had 
spoken at the annual dinner of the State 
Laundrymen’s Association, he had been 
introduced by the toastmaster as “the 
L. T. G. of our city.” Such is fame. 
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“T’ve often helped L. T. G. write his 
column,” Rance rattled on. 
“Perhaps you noticed a squib of his 
last spring, about the office ghost and 
the office spirit. That was mine. He 
certainly has a raft of followers.” 

“Yes—if you don’t consider their 
quality.” 

Rance scented a knock and hastened 
to agree. 

“His stuff is dreatifully slapstick, of 
course. I prefer the subtle style of 
humor myself; in fact, that sort of 
thing is what I aim at in my own work.” 

The rest of his remark was lost upon 
Jinks, in whose mind had burst a swift 
and horrible suspicion. What if this 
fat, blond, mysterious stranger from the 
West had been imported to supplant 
him—him, the faithful. and _ tireless 
Jinks, who had not missed a day in 
eight years; who had never stolen an 
idea in his life; who was pointed out in 
the street cars; who was asked to speak 
at public-school commencements and 
suffrage teas; whose whimsicalities, 
quoted in other newspapers, had spread 
the fame of the Gazette from coast to 
This was the gratitude of the 
This his reward for har- 


He 


of Reuben Rance 


Reuben 


coast ! 
office, was it? 
rowed days and sleepless nights ? 
would show them! 

Running a fresh sheet of paper into 
his machine, he went fervidly to work; 
and that day he hammered out a column 
that caused the overrated L. T. G. to re- 
semble the late Joe Miller’s dyspeptic 
brother. 

IT. 

Such was the dawning of Reuben 
Rance upon the little world of the Ga- 
cette. Before the end of the day, he 
had made himself agreeable to every 
man and woman in the shop. He spoke 
graciously without condescending ; with 
a sweet smile and a genial air, he scat- 
tered seeds of kindness upon great and 
small impartially. 

“Isn't he dear?” exclaimed the girl 
who did women’s clubs. 
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lent,” and “audacious” to his list of | 
epithets with which to near-libel the”™ 


He sat on the desk of the managing 
editor and regaled that twinkling-eyed 
gentleman with suggestions for improv- 
ing the make-up of the first page. He 
disapproved of the newfangled way of 
starting every story in the paper on that 
page and breaking the story to the in- 
side. The old way was better, he felt; 
it looked more dignified, less hysterical. 
He told Parnell, the city editor, how a 
big fire should be written up, until Par- 
nell looked morosely across the desk to 
his assistant and said: 

“My land, Hickson! 
doing it wrong all along!” 

“Some time,” said Rance, “if you'll 
give me a chance P 

“We don’t often have fires of your 
size,” drawled Parnell, glancing at Reu- 
ben’s sunset-colored hair, “but I sup- 
pose we shall have a good many now, 
and I'll keep you in mind. Do you see 
the alarm bell over there on the wall? 
Next time it sounds four tens, just 
speak to Mr. Hickson.” 

“Thank you,” said Reuben. “And 
thank you, too, Mr. Hickson. Now 
which of the gentlemen around here is 
the dramatic critic?” 

“T’ll introduce him to you,” said the 
guileful Hickson, leading the new man 
across the office to a desk where sat a 
gray-haired veteran of Booth and Bar- 
rett campaigns. The veteran was en- 
gaged in thinking up adjectives that 
would express his opinion of the latest 
sex movie show in town without plung- 
ing the paper into a libel suit. 

“Mr. O’Rourke, this is Mr. Rance, 
who has just come on the staff to lighten 
the load for us. Mr. Rance will prob- 
ably wish to cover some of the first- 
class attractions at the Bellamy this 
season.” 

The old critic would have hurled his 
thesaurus at Mr. Hickson, but the sport- 
ing-room poet had borrowed it; so he 
contented himself with glaring balefully 
at the assistant city editor and resumed 
his writing, adding “impudent,” “inso- 


We’ve been 












moral and awakening film drama, “Who 
Saw My Daughter Last?” 

“O’Rourke is often that way,” Hick- 
son explained. “When you see him 
curling his legs around his chair and 
burning a dozen matches a minute in an 
empty pipe, let him alone. He’s the 
most dangerous character we have.” 

“You mentioned my doing some the- 
atrical notices,” said Rance. “I’ve made 
quite a hit at that sort of thing. In my 
scrapbook, I have some very compli- 
mentary letters from stage people.” 

“Better bring your scrapbook to the 
office and show it to O’Rourke,” ad- 
vised Hickson. 

“T have it here already,” said Reuben, 

His arrival ushered in a golden age 
of learning for the Gazette staff. At 
any hour when he was not running 
down obituaries, he might be seen en- 
throned on somebody’s desk, elucidating 
his theories of how that body’s work 
should be done. Or, encouraged with 
flattering smiles and suave words, he 
would expound his conceptions of life 
and journalism to a group of older re- 
porters. Not in years before had the 
office harbored a goat, and the men rel- 
ished the entertainment. 

It is known that Parnell withheld 
the decapitory ax from him a whole 
month just to keep the city staff in good 
humor through the toilsome election 
season; though Reuben came near to 
going on the day when he was heard, 
while taking a runaway marriage over 
the telephone, to offer the Gazette's 
heartiest congratulations to the happy 
pair. On that occasion, it is remem- 
bered, he laid his telephone notes upon 
the society reporter’s desk and said in 
his grandest manner: 

“Miss Gaston, here is a wedding. I 
think you had better write it. You 
can probably do it much more easily 
than I can. These things bore me.” 
He had a close call, too, on the day 
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when he was stationed at the court- 
house to report the parade of the 
Ancient and Honorable Kangaroos, in 
national convention assembled. The pa- 
rade moved at two-thirty o’clock. To 
make the last edition, he would have to 
reach the office at three o’clock sharp. 
Instead of hotfooting to the shop 


through the back streets, he took a taxi- 
cab at the courthouse, was caught in 
the parade congestion in Main Street, 


and rushed victoriously up to the city 
editor’s desk at  three-twenty-five. 
Reuben could not see wherein he had 
failed to do the proper and regular 
thing. Do not all the newspaper re- 
porters in the magazine stories use taxis 
when they wish to go anywhere in a 
hurry ¢ 

But the sack was prepared for him 
in earnest when word began to creep 
in from the street that Reuben was 
quite as helpful in the outer world as in 
the office. There came the time when 
the Northeastern Undertakers’ Associ- 
ation met in Pantheon Hall and fell into 
an exciting debate over a jfoint in pro- 
fessional technique. At a heated mo- 
ment in the discussion, a stout, blond 
young man took the floor and held it 
against all comers, vigorously unfurling 
his eloquence in support of the negative 
side of the question, until the president, 
rapping the orator into temporary si- 
lence, asked him: 

“Say, young man, are you a delegate 
in this convention ?” 

‘To my regret, I am not an under- 
taker,”’ answered Reuben Rance, “but 
I have the honor to represent the Ga- 
zette of this city, and as a publicist, I 
am interested in the matter before the 
house. Now as I was saying Ee 

3 shouted the assembled 
buried him 
charge beneath heaps of ridicule 

A newspaper can stand much. 
stand—for a while, at 
owned by political bosses. 
forever to be hated by them. 

10 


Sit down!” 
mortuarians, and free of 

It can 
least—to be 
It can stand 
It can 
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stand highbrow editors who seek toj 
make the people look upward by writ- 
ing over the people’s heads; yes, and 
it can stand even lowbrow editors who 
detest every good and perfect thing. 
But a newspaper cannot stand oratori- 
cal reporters. The Evening Clarion, in- 
significant rival of the Gazette, made a 
great scandal of the undertaker episode, 
in one of those scurrilous stories that 
retrograde newspapers delight to print 
about their progressive contemporaries. 
It spoke of the uplift influence of the 
Gasette in terms of galling derision. 

“Rance,” said the city editor, “we 
pay our men to get news, not to make 
it. Another break and you'll have to 
walk.” 

Reuben’s eyes filled with tears. Why 
is it that a man who tries to do his level 
best is so often misunderstood, mis- 
represented, and mistrusted? 

“Poor boy!” thought Parnell, and 
meant it; for Rance was a nice chap. 


Il. 

Like many another daughter of 
wealth in these disturbing days, Grace 
Proudfit was the black sheep of the 
family. As lovely in looks as the 
daughter of a once-famous society 
beauty should be, and as imperial in in- 
stinct and bearing as her distinguished 
father, Grace had fallen victim to an 
addiction scarcely to be expected in a 
girl of her inheritance and training. 
Her mother whispered about it with 
consoling friends. Grace was a suffra- 
gist. 

Why the child of a lavish provider 
should worry over the wrongs of wom- 
ankind General Proudfit could never 
understand. 

“Haven't you enough in life,” he 
would ask her, “without running after a 


silly scrap of paper?” 

“The ballot means more than a scrap 
of paper to me,” said Grace. “I wish 
it did to the men.” 

Her father blew an indignant puff 
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of cigar smoke at the fireplace; he 
smoked all over the house, did the gen- 
eral. 

“T don’t want a daughter of mine 
hanging around a tobacco-smelling elec- 
tion den,” said he. 

It was his opinion that the country 
needed less suffrage, rather than more. 

“We've got too much now. Look 
at the corruption. The rabble vote 
swings every election in this town. It’s 
a disgrace—and it means heavy expense 
to our crowd, besides. I had to hand 
two thousand dollars to Max Maloney 
this very day to keep the lodging-house 
vote out of the hands of the agitators 
and neurotics who want office.” 

“Call them neurotics if you like, 
papa,” said Grace. “They’ve a good 
deal to make them nervous, the way 
politics look to me.” 

“Nervous! Why should they be 
nervous? What have they got at stake? 
We're the fellows to be nervous. Look 
what they want to do to business! Look 
at the laws they threaten to pass! The 
statute books groan with too many laws 
already.” 

“Ves,” sighed Grace, “it’s too bad 
about the poor, dear statute books.” 

Mrs. Proudfit felt that Grace should 
not presume to argue public affairs with 
her father. 

“T don’t care,” said Grace. “I have 
principles and papa hasn’t. Papa is an 
old standpatter. He’s no more idea of 
social justice than a rabbit. He thinks 
it means paying people back for not 
inviting us to their parties.” 

“There’s precious few forget to in- 
vite us,” said the general complacently. 

To his wife he expressed himself 
strongly about his daughter’s error. 

“She’s wrong, altogether wrong. 
What does she know about politics? 
What does a girl know about any- 
thing ?” 

Mrs. Proudfit confided to him that 
Grace had borrowed a dollar from her 
that day to pay the glove cleaner. 
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“What has she done with her month’s 4 
allowance ?” 

“Given it to her terrible suffrage 
committee, every cent of it. I saw the 
letter of acknowledgment They mail 
her all sorts of stuff.” 

“Can’t you 

“I try,” said Mrs. 
his mind, “but 
postman.” 


Proudfit, reading 


she watches for ‘the 


The general was unhappy. The Ga- 
gette had seen fit to insult him three 
times that day in its so-called funny 
column, conducted by the upstart Jinks, 
He ignored these affronts as beneath 
contempt; Jinks was to him as the dust 
in Main Street—the dust that blew in 
people’s faces because the municipal 
gang supported by the general’s crowd 
was chiefly occupied in looking’-for dust 
of another sort. He had resolved that 
if he should ever meet Jinks, he would 
walk over him as if Jinks had been a 
potato bug. One of the general’s in- 
timates had warned Jinks of the gen- 
eral’s feelings, and the news had made 
the gloomy young jokesmith almost 
cheerful for a week. 

It was Jinks who informed the read- 
ing world that transfers from the gen- 
eral’s Grandview cars to the general’s 
Pleasant Avenue cars were seldom any 
good, owing to the inability of the 
Pleasant Avenue cars to make the june- 
tion point before the transfers had ex- 
pired. It was Jinks again who, when 
a gas-oven demonstration was going on 
in the showrooms of. the Proudfit Cor- 
porations Building, remarked upon the , 
odor of “dough” pervading that edifice, 
On this night, the general read: 

We have enjoyed the letter of “Civitas” 
to this newspaper, assailing the public be- 
cause a judge paid twenty-five thousand for 
a seat on the bench. Perhaps, as “Civitas” 
tells us, the crime “illustrates the political 
immorality of the common people and theif 
unfitness for self-government.” 3ut why 
doesn’t he inquire where the judge got the 
twenty-five thousand dollars? 
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“The rascal knows I 
wrote that letter,” the 
general fumed. Again 
he read: 


A Group of Magnates 
who had amassed Swollen 
Fortunes through Fixing 
a Legislature turned Pa- 
Arts and Letters 
and exclaimed, in their 
Cultured way: 

“Isn't it Disgusting to 
College Professor 
Vulgar Poli- 


trons ol 


sec a 
mixing in 
tics ¢ 


In this General 
Proudfit recognized an 
echo of his own speech 
delivered at the latest 
banquet of the Fre- 
mont Club. He gnawed 
his cigar grimly. 


nce upon a time, a 

inent Citizen wished 

ll a piece of Bog to a 

mmunity of hard- 
ced Taxpayers 

don’t want the 

the Taxpayers pro- 


neither do I,” re- 

torted the Prominent Citi- 

zen, in a grieved tone of 
ve it 

reupon the City 

urer was ordered to 

s high as he could 

write a Check for that 


“Outrageous insult!” 


muttered the Prominent Citizen, and 


flung the newspaper into the fire on the 
hearth, where it burned as yellowly as 
a depraved paper might be ex- 


pected to burn. “That swamp land 

will be worth millions to the city some 

day. Con—demn such ingratitude!” 
IV. 

dusk of the late afternoon, 


Grace slipped out of the house, turned 
her steps down the avenue to a fashion- 


In the 


‘1 don’t want a daughter of mine hanging around a tobacco- 
smelling election den,” said he. 


able candy shop, and called for a pound 
Then she discov- 
ered that her gold mesh bag was empty 
and that she had 
off buying candy until the women of 
her State should be 
Countermanding the order, she started 
away. 

“Your mother 
Miss Proudfit,” called the saleswoman. 


of butter chocolates. 
remembered sworn 


enfranchised. 


has an account here, 


“Shan’t I charge the chocolates to her 
and-let you take them?” 
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. “Certainly mamma has not sworn off 
buying candy,” thought Grace. “Be- 
sides, mamma is an anti, and it’ll serve 
the antis right to deprive them of ninety 
cents’ worth of the sinews of war.” 
Munitioned with a pound of the en- 
emy’s sweets, the sagacious young 
woman proceeded around the corner 
into a side street where a canvas sign 
above a store entrance announced: 


VOTES FOR WOMEN. 


In the store window books were dis- 
played for sale—political books full of 
unrest and discontent and challenge; 
“such books,” Jinks had remarked in 
his seditious column, ‘‘as many a fair 
girl poisons her mind with nowadays 
when she might be reading candid 
novels or attending the informative 
movies.” There were suffrage pennants 
and badges, too, and cards advertising 
cake sales, fudge sales, rummage sales, 
lectures, rallies, teas and mass meetings 
and parades for the cause. Also was 
exhibited the identical pink-and-blue ki- 
mono that the glorious Phoebe Banar- 
quist had worn while undergoing for- 
cible feeding in the Tower of London. 
The store had once been a tailoring es- 
tablishment, but had now, as Jinks re- 
minded his readers, been converted into 
a trousers-for-women factory. From 
within came the buzz of many voices 
and the clink of china, sweet sounds to 
the ears of General Proudfit’s erring 
daughter. 

Glad exclamations greeted her en- 
trance. A dozen women hastened to 
welcome her. A stout woman with a 
bass voice climbed upon a chair to make 
herself heard—as if there had been any 
difficulty in anybody's hearing her from 
the floor—and cried: 

“Attention! Three cheers for Miss 
Proudfit! Are you ready? Hip! hip!” 

“Hooray! Hooray! Hooray!” cheered 
fifty feminine enthusiasts. 


“Tigress!” vociferously added a 
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stout, blond young man beside the tea 
table. Whereat fifty pairs of disap- 
proving eyes were turned upon him, so 
that he blushed almost as red as his 
hair. 

There was a tradition among the 
women that the lovely daughter of Gen- 
eral Proudfit was guarded in her home 
as a political prisoner and escaped from 
her keepers to attend these meetings by 
resorting to rope ladders, disguises, and 
other means commonly employed by 
captives in gaining liberty. As an Eng- 
lishman loves a lord, so a_ suffragist 
loves a martyr; Grace could have been 
elected to any office in town if the 
women had had the vote. 

“Miss Proudfit, won’t you meet Mr, 
Jinks? Mr. Jinks is our speaker this 
afternoon.” 

Grace offered her hand to a tall, thin 
young man whose grin was the broad- 
est part of him. 

“T don’t know whether I’m glad to 
meet you or not, Mr. Jinks. You—you 
advertise papa so much.” 

“Then I perceive it doesn’t pay to 
advertise,” he replied mournfully— 
mournfully because he knew he could 
have said something much more clever 
if he had had fifteen sheets of copy 
paper and a little time. 

“T tell papa that you’re his best friend 
in town,” said Grace. “You save him 
from public ownership. If the people 
couldn’t laugh at him, they’d confiscate 
him.” 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” said Jinks. 

“I’m so glad you are on the right side 
of suffrage, Mr. Jinks. Some of the 
jabs you give the antis are killing. I 
carry them around in my pocketbook 
and use them with deadly effect. Only 
I don’t see them all, because papa burns 
the Gazette so often.” 

“When the Gazette burns papa, papa 
burns the Gazette, eh?” 

“Precisely. Won’t you have a choco- 
late?” 
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The stout woman with the bass voice 
, was rapping for order. 

“Ladies, we have had tea. Now we 
are to have dessert. Mr. Jinks!” 

The applauding ladies settled into 
chairs as Jinks made his way to the 
platform. The blond young man who 
had uttered the “tigress” unpleasantry 
took a seat well down in front, where 
he could grin at Jinks unhindered by 
suffragist hats. 

“Hello, Jinks!’ jollied Reuben Rance, 
for it was our hero. To him had been 
assigned the safe and easy task of re- 
porting the meeting. Jinks being the 
speaker, the paper would not want 
much. 

Jinks spoke with the gravity of an 
archeologist. He had been studying 
scraps of papyrus peeled from a 
mummy case in the art museum. Upon 
one of these fragments of olden writ- 
ing, he had discovered evidence that 
the suffrage movement began in the 
cave where Adam and Eve went to 
housekeeping. (Expectant silence. ) 

‘I am willing to live in a cave if 
it is the best place you can provide,’ 
Eve to her husband. ‘But first 
you must clean it up. The animals 
sleep here; the hallway is full of owls, 
bats, hornets, mice, tarantulas, and 
swarms of creatures you haven’t named 
yet. I shall never dare ask people to 
And Adam told her that 


said 


come to call.’ 
some time he would take a day off and 


(Chuckles. ) 


Cain and Abel were 


clean things up.” 
“Years went by. 
in rompers. Yet Adam had not cleaned 
the cave. As often as Eve entreated, 
he put her off with promises.” (A 
voice: “And they’re still promising !’) 
“At last Eve declared: 
‘It was bad enough when you and 
I were the only ones to consider, but 
the children are growing up and 
beginning to wander around, and I 
won’t let their health and welfare be 
endangered any longer. There’s a wolf 
under little Seth’s crib this minute, the 


now 
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pantry is alive with centipedes and gar- 
tersnakes, and the hedgehogs keep us 
poor. If you don’t get busy, I’ll clean 
the cave myself.’” (Cheers. Cries of 
“We will! Votes for Women!’) 

“Well, ladies, you know Adam.” 
(Laughter.) “He turned a patronizing 
smile upon Eve and answered: ‘Clean- 
ing the cave is my work, Evey dear. 
I can’t let you soil your fair hands with 
such a task. You would lower yourself 
to the level of man, and that would 
be sad.’” (Titters and handclapping.) 
“*There are five reasons why you 
should not clean the cave, my dear, 
First, women have never cleaned caves, 
as history shows us. Second, women 
are too delicate to clean caves.’” (The 
stout woman with the bass voice: “But 
not too delicate to live in them!’) 
“*Third, I don’t like the idea of your 
fighting hyenas, spiders, and such 
things. I prefer you in your proper 
sphere, swinging in the grapevine ham- 
mock I made for you. Fourth, Eve, 
you are a creature of blind impulse; 
you have a woman’s mind and can’t un- 
derstand the need of compromises in 
cleaning caves. My fifth and best rea- 
son,’ concluded Adam, ‘is this,’ and 
he reached for his hickory hunting club. 
So Eve gave up her blind impulse to 
clean the cave.” 

Jinks paused .in his speech to ac- 
knowledge the tumult of approbation 
that filled the room. Many a white kid 
glove was split in that exciting moment. 

“Three cheers for Mr. Jinks!” 

The stout woman’s voice quivered 
with emotion. Before the meeting could 
respond, Reuben Rance, teacup in hand, 
rose in the audience and, beaming upon 
those around him, said: 

“Ladies, I have no wish to disparage 
my good friend and journalistic col- 
league or to deprive him of any glory. 
But really, you know, his argument is 
so lopsided and unfair that I can’t let 
it pass without an answer. Now, ladies, 
let’s look the facts in the face r 
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Glad exclamations greeted her entrance. 


‘Attention! 


“One moment!” cried the stout 
woman. ‘To whom have we the honor 
of listening?” 

‘o Mr. Rance, of the Gazette, 
madam chairman. I speak not only as 
a publicist who has studied the suf- 
frage question academically, but also as 
a person who has dwelt in the far West 
and has firsthand knowledge of the 
workings of suffrage there. You ladies 
in this part of the country hear only 
the favorable arguments; you are not 


or 





welcome her. A 
Are 


women hastened to 
Three cheers for Miss Proudfit! 


A dozen 


fully informed. Let me ask you if 
equal suffrage benefited California 
when the women of that State voted 
to retain the saloons. Let me inquire 
if % 

“Madam chairman!” It was Grace 
Proudfit, looking her queenliest. “I rise 
to a point of order. Has this person 
any right to interrupt our speaker?’ 

“Miss Proudfit’s point of order is 
well taken,” ruled the stout woman. 
“The gentleman with the teacup, whose 
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woman climbed upon a chair and cried: 
ou ready? Hip! hip!” 


ame I failed to catch, will kindly sub- 


“Rance, ma’am—Mr. Rance, of the 
ette,” said the rosy-headed heckler. 
“ll finish in a moment. I was about 
to ask if any lady present can point to 
a single piece of progressive legislation 
that can be credited to the women 
voters of the West. Is Colorado any 
better off in labor laws than New Eng- 
land, where the women have never 
voted ?” 
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“Madam chairman, do we have to 
stand this?” cried a slim young woman 
in spectacles. “Half of us are school- 
teachers. We've about broken our 
necks to get here from work and we 
don’t care to have our time wasted.” 

“Young man,” spoke the chairman, 
advancing to the front of the platform 
and waving her gavel, “will you sit 
down?” 

“I have to smile,” replied Rance, 
looking at the gavel, “when I recall 
the enthusiasm with which this meeting 
hailed Mr. Jinks’ reference to Adam’s 
hunting club. It seems that the women 
are as willing to employ hickory as the 
men. And that brings me to the sub- 
ject of picketing. I wonder if you 
ladies know how much harm you do 
to your cause when you 5 

“Will you sit down!” Grace Proud- 
fit strode toward him, pointing an aris- 
tocratic forefinger imperatively. “This 
meeting is not an open forum!” 

“No,” retorted Reuben. “When it 
comes to fair views of things, this meet- 
ing is an open against-’em.” 

It was too much. Righteous anger 
blazed from the faces around him. 
Strong hands seized him by the coat 
tails and dragged him to the door, 
pushed him out into the street, and 
slammed the door in his face. Thus 
perish all punsters! 

Through the glass of the 
Reuben pleaded: 

“My hat and overcoat!” 

His were tossed out to 
him and he drifted sadly away to the 
office, where he wrote the story of the 
meeting. Modestly he omitted all ref- 
erence to his ill treatment at the hands 
of the ladies. He would show the suf- 
fragists that mere man can be 
nanimous. 


door 


habiliments 


nNag- 
mag 


Through the evening = rush-hour 
crowds, Jinks walked home with Miss 
Proudfit, and startled the passing pub- 
lic by leaning against the lamp-posts 
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for support and shrieking, “Open 
against-’em !” 

In front of the Proudfit mansion, 
Grace held out her hand. 

“Good-by,” she said. “I’d invite you 
in to dinner, but ‘J 

“But you're afraid papa might mis- 
take me for the dinner ?” 

“The Adam-and-Eve fable was de- 
licious,” said she. “Won’t you send me 
a copy?” 

General Proudfit himself opened the 
door for her. The light from the hall 
lamp showed Jinks, hat in hand, at the 
foot of the steps. 

“Who's that?” asked the general. 

“Mr. Jinks, of the Gazette,’ said 
Grace. 

“Damnation!’’ roared the general, 
and closed the-door with.a bang, as if 
he had seen the Evil One. 





. - 

If Reuben forgot to allude, in his 
Gazette story, to his rude experience at 
the hands of the suffragists, the girl 
reporter who did the meeting for the 
Evening Clarion was not so careless. 
She was a black-haired young woman 
who gave the impression of having 
dressed and eaten in a hurry. She kept 
nose glasses tied to her with a black 
silk cord and wrote a large, dashing 
hand averaging ten words to a page of 
copy paper. Her ambition in life was 
to secure the franchise, after which she 
intended to become a movie actress—a 
famdus one. 

She put half a night’s work on her 
account of Reuben’s expulsion from 
suffrage headquarters and made it a 
scream of triumph for militant femi- 
nism. That her good friend Jinks had 
asked her to keep Rance’s name out of 
her story meant nothing to her. Rance 
had affronted the cause; now he should 
pay the penalty. 

Thompson, the cadaverous copy 
reader of the Clarion, had never awak- 
ened to the issues of the day, which 


was one reason why the Gazette had 
found itself obliged to let him go from 
its employment the week of Rance’s 
arrival in town. A brilliant fellow was 
Thompson, but out of sympathy with 
the advance of civilization and the bet- 
terment of the human race. Reform- 
ers and improvers and crusaders he de- 
spised, and he was not above borrow- 
ing an occasional five-dollar bill from 
Boss Max Maloney, the Gaszette’s 
deadly enemy. His discharge from the 
Gazette rankled in his heart. Behind 
the black-haired girl’s story he saw no 
victory for woman’s suffrage, but only 
a golden opportunity to lambaste the 
Gazette and all its works. He rewrote 
her introduction and built a two-column 
freak head to suit his own ideas, and 
the pusillanimous Clarion crowed over 
its successful rival as a bantam rooster 
might crow over a stricken buff cochin, 


“GAZETTE” HIGHBROW THROWN OUT. 


‘“My Hat and Coat!’’ Wails Reporter Rance, 
When Ejected by Suffragists for 
Insulting Fair Sex 


Miss Grate Proudfit in Heroine Role. 


In words spluttering with malice, the 
Clarion’s cadaverous copy reader re- 
lated how the city’s newest exponent 
of higher culture (meaning Rance), 
representing the city’s noblest educa- 
tional institution (meaning the Ga- 
sette), had come to grief for attempting 
to break up a ladies’ afternoon tea. A 
stranger in town, reading the story, 
would have been convinced that the 
Gazette was manned by rowdies, thugs, 
and gangsters; that the Gazette was 
bent upon destroying freedom of 
speech; and that the owners of the 
Gazette were hypocrites and whited 
sepulchers, whose aim was to set up a 
sort of Spanish Inquisition in the city, 
with themselves as trial judges. This 
was the second time, said the Clarion, 
that the hireling highbrow (meaning 
Reuben) had sought to impose the royal 
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will of his arrogant masters upon citi- 
zens minding their own business; and 
it retold the story of Reuben’s expert 
advice to the undertakers. Also the 
Clarion magnified the plucky spirit of 
Grace Proudfit, “débutante daughter of 
our first citizen, General Hiram A. 
Proudfit,” who had “risen up like a 
Boadicea against an intolerable usurpa- 
tion of the rights of American woran- 
hood.” 

“There, dang you!” muttered the 
cadaverous copy reader as he sent the 
story to the printers; and he felt happy 
for the first time since he had been 
bounced from the Gazette. 

Reuben read the Clarion story on his 
way home to his boarding house. His 
face burned with shame, his heart ached 
with the pain of 
calamitous. He had meant so well; he 
had been the victim of angry circum- 
Jinks had 
kindly neglected to mention the affair 
of the suffrage meeting to any one in 
; only through this mendacious 
the Clarion would the Gazette 

rit. Rance would have liked 
without 
his city editor’s coup de 


injustice gross and 
stances beyond his control. 
the otfice 


of town at once 


grace ; 


but, feeling wronged, he wished 
in, to assure the office that even 
f he had erred in his effort to enlighten 
1e benighted suffragists, he had_ be- 
as the 


to explain, 


h as a gentleman and not 
roughneck the Clarion made him out 
tobe. Besides, there were some things 
in his desk—letters of recommendation 


from former employers, his scrapbook, 
a one-act play he had written, and other 
that he would now in 
search for a niche in life. 
Promptly at eight o’clock next morn- 
ing, he marched up to Parnell’s desk 


need 


treasures 


his ne W 


to take his medicine. His face wore a 

He held out his hand to 

editor. 

* he said. “The Clarion 

lied from start to finish, but—good-by.” 
“Sorry to see you go, Rance, old 


feeble smile. 
the city 
100d-by,’ 
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man,” replied Parnell, shaking his hand 
warmly. ‘“‘Good-by, and good luck.” 
Rance bent over Jinks, who was busy 
repairing his rhyming dictionary with 
a paste brush. All of the pages from 
“Ent” to “Ise” were loose; the “Oar” 
page and the “Um” page had fallen 
out and+vanished entirely. A news- 
paper poet needs all his pages. 
“Well, I’m going,” said Rance. 
“T supposed so,” said Jinks. 
any plans?” 
“No,” sighed Reuben. 
for New York.” 
“Better stay away from there,” Jinks 
advised. “I know a good many editors 
around the State here; I'll give you 
cards to some of them, if you want to 
take chances on getting a swift kick.” 
“You're mighty good,” said the grate- 
ful Reuben; and Jinks scribbled, “In- 
troducing Mr. Rance,” on three or four 
bits of pasteboard from his pocketbook. 
spent no time in leave-taking, 
though with his guileless ways he had 
made more friends in the office than 
he supposed. Gathering his belongings 
in a paper parcel, he took a last drink 
from the ice-water tank, gave a last look 
at the bulletin board, and 
quietly faded away. 


” 


“Got 


“T may strike 


Rance 


editorial 


VI. 

\ man may be threatened with ex- 
tinction under the wheels of a jitney 
bus one-minute and get a seat in a trol- 
ley car the next. He may go home 
at the end of a hard day convinced of 
his failure in life, and find a letter on 
the hall table notifying him of his elec- 
tion to membership in the National Bio- 
metrical Society, the dues of which are 
a mere ten dollars a year. Fortune has 
a kindly way of following up a brick- 
bat with a bouquet; and Fortune, hav- 
ing dented the auburn head of Reuben 
Rance, approached him now with gifts 
and consolations. 

In front of the Gazette office he 
stood, his bundle in his hand, and won- 
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dered which way to turn. Down the 
street was the Clarion shop whence 
some vindictive enemy, to him un- 
known, had hurled the satire that had 
cost him his job. Up the street was 
the railway station, gateway to the wide 
world. Reuben made his choice and 
turned up the street; he would inquire 
about trains to New York. 

A traffic jam stopped him at the 
Proudfit Corporations Building. He 
saw a handsome car roll up to the curb 
and a portly gentleman step out. The 
portly gentleman spoke a word to the 
chauffeur, crossed the sidewalk in a 
stately manner, nodded to three or four 
smirking persons in his way, and dis- 
appeared through the revolving door 
into the cavernous hallway that led to 
the seats of the city’s mightiest. 

“General Proudfit doesn’t have to 
worry about finding new jobs,” thought 
Rance, mildly anarchistic for the mo- 
ment. “Why do some men have all 
the luck ?” 

His sense of injury still burned 
within him. His crying need to explain 
to somebody had not been satisfied in 
his few minutes at the newspaper of- 
fice. The Clarion’s line, “Miss Grace 
Proudfit in Heroine Role,” flashed into 
his mind. Impulsive always, he yielded 
to a sudden impulse now and followed 
the general through the revolving door. 

The elevator let Rance off at the 
ninth floor. An office boy passed him 
on to a stenographer. The stenographer 
was a young woman whose femininity 
in the daytime was neutralized by her 
work; the lead pencils in the coil of 
burnished-copper hair at the back of 
her head bristled like quills upon the 
fretful porcupine. By night she was a 
feminist, but that was none of her em- 
ployer’s business. 

“T'd like to speak with 
Proudfit a moment, if I may.” 

She took a card from a pigeonholé 
and dipped pen in ink. 

“Name, please?” 


General 
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“Mr. Rance of the Just Reub a 


Rance,” he finished humbly ; he was “of 


the Gazette” no longer. 

“Your business with Mr. Proudfit” 

“A personal matter. It is so per 
sonal that I can’t tell anybody but the 
general,” 

“That’s what they all say,” she told 
him. Then she saw the color of his 
hair and took a sister redhead’s pity 
upon him. “Mr. Proudfit sees people 
only by appointment, you know.” 

Rance had many letters of introduce 
tion to whom it might concern, and 
would have untied the bundle in his 
hand to get them out; but he remem- 
bered the cards that Jinks had given 
him. He laid one of these before her, 

“Mr. Jasper Jinks. Introducing Mr, 
Rance,” she read. 

The name of Jinks with her was talis- 
manic. She read Jinks every night, 
after she had shed the lead pencils and 
become a feminist. The secret joy that 
she drew from reading his digs at her 
employer made up to her for the eight 
bitter hours daily in which she took 
dictation from that arch antisuffragist. 
For Jinks’ sake she would carry Reu- 
ben’s name to the great man’s private 
secretary, Mr. Twiggins. 

Mr. Twiggins came out briskly, card 
in hand. Of Twiggins Jinks liked to 
speak in print as “the greatest ex-city 
editor in captivity.” 

“You wish to see Mr. Proudfit *” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You know that the general is a very 
busy man?” 

“T’ll not detain him a minute.” 

Twiggins reflected, tapping the card 
with his pencil. He and Jinks were 
good friends. Indeed, in his newspaper 
days, before he had gone to the aid of 
Big Business, he had discovered Jinks 
and started him on the paragraphic road 
to fame. 

“Tust wait, please.” 

General Proudfit read the card that 
Twiggins held for him to see. Then 


mat 
and 


“ 


to— 


“ 


you 


“ 


Thi 


you 
now 
can’ 
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his face went purple 
and he shoved his 
mahogany chair away 
from his mahogany 
desk as if the object 
in Twiggins’ hand 
had been a live toad. 

“What in creation 
do you mean by 
bringing that man’s 
card to me? Why am 
I to be pestered by 
the rascal even in my 
private office ?” 

‘*Suit yourself,” 
said Twiggins. 

“Hold on.” 

The general took 
the card, read it, 
crumpled it into a 
wad, smoothed it out, 
read it again; and all 
the while his 
osity grew. Curiosity 


curi- 


about Jinks had once 
leave his 
seat at the head table 
at a board-of-trade 
banquet in order to 
geta close look at the 
only person in town, 
except Twiggins, who 
was not deferential to 
him. 


led him to 


Righteous anget 


” 


“Is it some game? 
he asked at last. 

“What if it is?” 

“Show him in.” 

Reuben Rance stood before the great 
man, embarrassed for once in his life 
and wondering what to say. 

“IT came on a sudden impulse, sir, 
to——”’ 

“You mean this fellow Jinks sent 
you. What’s the idea?” 

“Jinks has nothing to do with it, sir. 
I had no intention at all of coming to 
you until I saw you downstairs just 
now. I am leaving town, sir, and | 
can’t go away without telling you that 


replied Twiggins. 


blazed from the faces around him. 
seized him by the coat tails, dragged him to the door, 
and pushed him out into the street. 


Strong hands 


the Clarion lied about me in that story 
yesterday.” 

“What story?” 

“The one that mentioned your daugh- 
ter, sir—the story of the suffrage meet- 
Reubein’s dignity had come back. 
“T am the reporter who was thrown out 
of the meeting, sir, for trying, in a calm 
and orderly way, to get the suffragists 
to look at the other side of the ques- 
The Clarion makes out that I 
insulted your daughter and was expelled 
in consequence. My object in calling 
on you is simply to clear my reputation 
as a gentleman. I give you my word, 


ing, 


tion. 
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sir, that when I retorted to a remark 
of Miss Proudfit’s with a bit of non- 
sense, I spoke in perfectly good humor, 
as I am sure she will tell you if you 
ask her. [I’m not a man who insults 
ladies, sir.” 

“Not even suffragists, eh?” 

“No, sir; a suffragist is as much en- 
titled to a man’s respéct as any other 
woman.” 

“I’m not so sure of that,” growled 
the general. “As to my daughter, if 
she feels insulted, she hasn’t mentioned 
it at home. I guess you didn’t make it 
strong enough, young man.” 

Rance moved toward the door. 

“That’s all I wanted to say, sir. I 
felt that I owed it to my reputation to 
try to square myself. I hope you will 
tell your daughter what I have told you. 
Good day.” 

“Don’t go yet,” said the general. “It’s 
funny, your coming here like this. Do 
you belong in town?” 

“No, sir. I’ve been here only half a 
year,” 

“And you're going away ?” 

“Before night.” 

“You have no 
here?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Nobody to care whether 
a clean record or not?” 

“No one but myself, sir. 

“Hum! Newspaper man, you say. 
Wide experience ?” 

“Quite wide, sir. My experience is 
spread all the way from here to Ven- 
tura, California.” 

“Ever run a newspaper ?” 

“Three, sir. They—they aren’t any 
of them running now.” 

“Lack of capital, I suppose. Capi- 
tal’s what does it. Put plenty of money 
in a newspaper and that’s all you need 
to make it go. Look at the Gazsette— 
do you reckon Old Man Harris could 
keep that paper going if it wasn’t for 
his millions?” 

“T understand he started the paper 


wide acquaintance 


you leave 


” 
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with three hundred dollars cash”) 
Reuben ventured. ‘d 

“Yes, but that was thirty years ago, 
He couldn’t do it to-day. You can't 
do anything to-day without a chain of 
banks behind you.” 

Reuben recalled some of his strug- 
gles with country newspapers in the 
West and thought so, too. 

“You don’t believe in equal suffrage, 
eh?” 

“T am opposed to it on principle, sir, 
I don’t see that it will do any good, 
Moreover, I don’t see that there’s a 
great deal of good to be done. Things 
are in pretty fair shape now. When 
we compare conditions at present with 
conditions in the Middle Ages or in 
ancient Rome, we can see that the peo- 
ple of this day have no kick coming. 
They don’t know how well off they 
are,” 

General 
Reuben. 

“That’s the way I like to hear young 
men talk! To listen to the average 
fellow nowadays, you’d think the coun- 
try had gone clear to the dogs. Why 
can’t they let well enough alone?” 

“Tt’s because they read the wrong 
side of things,” said Reuben. ‘Most 
of the newspapers that amount to any- 
thing are full of prejudice and criti- 
cism. That’s where the trouble lies.” 

The great man turned his chair so 
that he could look out of his window 
across the roofs of the city to the giant 
chimneys pouring smoke into the morn- 
ing air, to the big gas tanks, slowly fill- 
ing for their night’s work—his chin- 
neys, his tanks. On’the cornice of a 
near-by building, a sign flaunted its 
in his face: 


Proudfit beamed upon 


message 


VOTES FOR WOMEN, 


“You don’t know a lot of people in 


town, you say: 
“Very few, sir.” 


“Most newspaper men do,” said the 
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general. “They have affiliations. They 
belong to things. They get wound up 
in movements. It hampers ’em. Gives 
‘em one-sided notions and spoils ’em. 
Makes ’em too independent and vision- 
ary. They get to having opinions. You 
don’t have opinions, do you?” 

“Only old-fashioned ones, sir.” 

“You couldn’t write a socialistic edi- 
torial if you tried, could you?” 

“Thank Heaven, I’ve never 

sir!” 
You’re not one of these infernal 
busybodies who forever going 
around telling other people how to do, 
are you?” 

Reuben thought of the undertakers’ 
convention and the suffrage tea. He 
thought of a solemn vow that he had 
made, not twelve hours before, at the 
end of an evening of bitter introspec- 


tried, 


are 


tion. 
“No, sir,” he answered truthfully. 
“Will you drop in here to-morrow 
asked General Proudfit. 
“T’'ll regard it as a personal favor.” 


morning ?” 


VII. 

A great newspaper in Civil War days, 
the Clarion had gone steadily downhill 
for thirty years until there was scarcely 
any hill left for it to descend. Its 
young rival, the Gazette, ardent and in- 
dependent, had answered the demands 
of the growing city better than the older 
journal. The Gazette had fought for 
popular reforms while the Clarion had 
sat back and jeered, so that in these 
later years, the poor old Clarion had all 
it could do to make itself heard at all. 
From being grave and conservative, it 
had turned hysterical in its second 
childhood ; it screamed when it should 
have spoken in an ordinary tone of 
type, and usually it screamed about un- 
important things. 

It changed its editorial policies over- 
night. Politicians bought its support 


for a figurative sack of peanuts and 


then wished for their peanuts back. 
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Speculators reorganized it, circulation 
experts performed autopsies upon it, 
syndicate chains acquired it and 
dropped it again. Nobody could tell, 
without asking, who its immediate own- 
ers were. Newspapers, like men, serve 
a need and decline into oblivion; per- 
haps the most vital thing about any 
newspaper is the need it serves. 

When word came to the Clarion staff 
that the paper had been bought by Gen- 
eral Proudfit and his crowd, the staff, 
with the exception of one member, re- 
ceived the news calmly. In the Clarion 
office, as in the bombarded trenches of 
France, shake-ups had ceased to dis- 
turb. The black-haired girl reporter 
was the one exception. She found her 
glasses by means of the black silk cord, 
fixed them upon her nose, and said to 
the cadaverous copy reader: 

“Do you know of anybody who wants 
a good waitress, Mr. Thompson?” 

“Meaning ?” 

“Meaning that 
on the wall. I’m 
resignation.” 

“Why ?” 

“We don’t believe in equal suffrage 
any more.” 

“Shucks !” 


I see the handwriting 
about to write my 


returned the cadaverous 
copy reader. ‘‘There’s plenty of other 
work to do. Besides, the pay will be 
good now, with the Proudfit millions 
behind us.” 

“Take back your gold!” said the 
black-haired girl. “Do you think I'll 
work for an antisuffrage newspaper? 
Anyway, if I’m ever going to break 
into the movies, I ought to do it now, 
before I get old and faded. Me for 
Universal City next Saturday.” 

“Don’t be foolish,” the copy reader 
“The new owners will be glad 
to have us stick around. They can’t 
get out a paper without a staff, can 
they? Just between you and me, Miss 
Griggs, I’m thinking of bidding for the 
managing editorship. Old Wanner is 
sure to go.” 


advised. 
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“Why shouldn’t you?” agreed the 
black-haired girl. ‘“You’ve been on the 
staff half a year, now, and you know 
everybody in town, especially the 
crooks. You’d make the paper hum. 
Say, honestly, Mr. Thompson, that 
story of mine that you rewrote was a 
classic, only it was fearfully rough on 
the Rance boy. I hear the Gazette let 
him out on the strength of it.” 

The cadaverous copy reader’s eyes 
glistened. 

“He walked the plank, did he?” 

“The very next morning. He didn’t 
even wait to be fired.” Her glance 
turned toward the doorway and her 
voice sank to a whisper. “Look who’s 
here!” 

In the doorway appeared the portly 
figure of General Proudfit. Beside him 
stood Reuben Rance, smiling benevo- 
lently. Old Wanner, the managing edi- 
tor, shook the general’s hand. Full of 
years and memories was the managing 
editor; he had seen a dozen newspaper 
generations pass out at that battered 
doorway. 

“Mr. Wanner, meet Mr. Rance,” 
spoke the general. “Mr. Rance will 
take charge of things here as a sort of 
general overseer responsible to me. 
There will be no changes in the staff 
for a while. You will obey his orders 


and go on getting out the paper as at 


present, subject to suggestions that I 
will give him.” 

“Ves, sir,” assented Mr. Wanner. 

“Did you hear that, Mr. Thompson ?” 
whispered the black-haired girl. “The 
Rance boy is our new boss!” 

“Good night!” breathed the cadav- 
erous copy reader. 
“We intend to have a new kind of 
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newspaper in this town,” General 
Proudfit continued ; “a paper that will” 
represent the strong, conservative inter- 
ests and the solid people—a paper such 
as the Clarion used to be in the old 
days. We’re going to have a paper that 
won't run after every fool fad that 
comes along. Woman’s suffrage, for 
instance. This newspaper is going to 
be respectable.” 

Mr. Wanner nodded understandingly, 

“T’m too busy a man,” said the gen- 
eral, “to trot down here a dozen times 
a day with my ideas, so I have estab- 
lished Mr. Rance as my understudy, 
He has no fool opinions. He doesn’t 
want to meddle or muckrake. He will 
have his desk in my office and act as a 
sort of glorified messenger boy; eh, 
Rance?” 

“Yes, sir,” smiled Reuben. 

“The first thing we want to do,” pur- 
sued the general, “is to start a funny 
column that will show up that fellow 
Jinks of the Gazette and make him look 
sick. We want to give him and his 
owners some of the gadfly stuff they’ve 
been handing out to every man in town 
who tries to do things for the com- 
munity. Is there anybody on the staff 
who can undertake such a column?” 

“There is,” said Mr. Wanner. “We 
have a bright fellow on the copy desk. 
He has more satire and sarcasm in his 
system than a rattlesnake. Perhaps 
you saw his story one day last week 
about a rumpus in a suffrage meeting.” 

He turned to the listening staff. 

“Where’s Thompson? Wasn't he 
here a minute ago?” 

But the cadaverous copy reader had 
fled, by way of the back stairs, for parts 
unknown. 
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On the Care of the yes 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 


Canadian stamps. 


Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 


of the notice always printed at the end of this department. Sometimes, even, 
the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons. EDITORS. 


Hie eyes are the windows of the 
soul,” says the poet, but in this 
intensely practical age, we do not 

hold hands idly and gaze soulfully into 
one another’s eyes; we are out in the 
world, seeing and doing things, and the 
clearer our vision, the more attractive 
is the eye to our present-day standards 
of health and beauty. 

\Ve have more need, too, for clearer 
vision to-day than ever before, since we 
are called upon to use every faculty at 
our command to the utmost. Then how 
unfortunate that so many nearsighted 
people exist! Only in highly civilized 
communities, however; the savage does 
not lead the strenuous life, and he pre- 
serves his vision. 

Now nearsight is an acquired defect 
of vision, no one being born so. AI- 
most every case of myopia or nearsight, 
at least in the young, might have been 
more attention had been 
given to surrounding conditions in early 
life. It is said that nearly sixty per 
cent of all school children suffer from 
nearsight. The Germans 
have discovered that the efficiency of 
their army is very much lessened by the 
prevalence of myopia among the 
soldiers. As it is rarely acquired after 
the age of twenty-five, it becomes plain 
that this unfortunate condition of the 
eye is brought on during the early years 


averted if 


myopia or 


wide 


of life. Because of its interference with 
sO many occupations, as well as because 
of the extreme inconvenience and trou- 
ble to which it gives rise both in child- 
hood and in later life, a great deal of 
attention is being given the subject by 
scientists all over the world. Eyes en- 
gaged in near work make from eighteen 


«thousand to twenty-five thousand jerky 


The effect of so 
many unnecessary movements to which 


movements per hour. 


the eye must resort in order to accom- 
modate its vision to a near object, ex- 
the tremendous strain under 
which the eyes of most of us labor most 
of the time. 

It therefore becomes evident that the 
greatest care should be exercised with 
children from their birth in the use of 
Whatever requires an effort 
of sight must be avoided or forbidden. 
Even when at play, their games should 
be selected and regulated with this idea 
in mind. Many mothers send their chil- 
dren to kindergarten at the tender age 
of three and four. This has its ad- 
vantages in some respects, but- these 
are far outweighted by the harm done 
to the eyes by the fine work taught 
these little fashioning 
small objects out of varicolored papers. 
By the time these children attend school 
regularly, many of them have already 
acquired myopia, which is fostered by 


plains 


the eyes. 


ones, such as 
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hours of application to school work in 
rooms that are unscientifically lighted, 
and afterward at home, where school 
tasks must be performed, again in an 
improper light. 

Farsightedness, unlike nearsighted- 
ness, is due to a congenital defect; it 
is, in other words, present at birth. 
Children so affected do not see near 
objects plainly; their near vision is 
blurred; the world which they see is 
rather hazy, and for that reason things 
are not quite clear to them. They are 
usually dull and backward in their 
studies and grow nervous because they 
do not “get on;” they become shy, diff- 
dent, unsociable, half-hearted creatures, 
developing querulous dispositions and 
other peculiarities of an unwholesome 
nature, such as secretiveness and sus- 
picion. 

Before the splendid hygienic meas- 
ures now pursued in our public schools 
were instituted, no thought was given 
the question of defective vision in chil- 
dren answering the above description, 
but now such defects are changed over- 
night, for with properly fitted lenses, 
the eye corrects itself, and with it a new 
world of clearness and light, hope and 
happiness, is unfolded. 

It is not always those with poor sight 
who suffer most from eye strain. In- 
deed, it is usual for those with perfect 
vision to abuse the eyes and so strain 
the muscles of accommodation that seri- 
ous mischief results. This is frequently 
the case with precocious children, many 
of whom teach themselves to read while 
still infants, and develop an insatiable 
appetite for books, taking them to bed 
and reading in cramped positions far 
into the night. 

During adolescent years, it is quite 
common for girls to indulge themselves 
in this pernicious practice, or when not 
reading in bed, then subjecting the eyes 
to countless other abuses. Many 
women, notably the French, instead of 
using reading glasses, prefer a lorgnette 
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to assist a defective vision. It is amu 

ing to watch French women, in hot@ 

or other public places, reading or wrt 

ing letters, feverishly peering throug 
an unfocused lorgnette ineffectuall¥ 
held to the eyes with the left hand. T 
is a form of vanity greatly to be d@ 
plored. It would be dréle, ds th 

themselves say, were it not for the fag 
that the entire system resents such grog® 
abuse of a noble organ and demand 
toll, a toll so heavy at times as to chak 
lenge one’s credulity. Of course thos 
eye specialists are biased who asse 

that every ill to which human flesh 4 
heir has its beginning in eye strain, yé 
it cannot be denied that countless il 

notably many forms of headache, nery 
ous indigestion, neurasthenia, and th 
like, can be traced to eye troubles an 
are greatly mitigated by directing t 

treatment to them. 

What magnitude, then, does th 
proper care of the eyes assume! 

The belief, so generally entertained 
that eye strain must always be corrected 
with glasses is entirely wrong, for ey 
strain is not always .accompanied by 
defective vision—that is to say, by los 
of sight. As stated before, one may 
have almost perfect vision and yet suf 
fer from eye strain. 

The question is often asked: Why 
do we hear so much more about thig 
sort of thing, and why do so many mor@ 
people wear glasses, than in formem 
? Because, with the rapid ada 
vancement of scientific knowledge, w 
have acquired a broader understandi 
of this all-important subject; becau 
population is ever increasing, and 
many more cases come under our ob 
servation; and—last, but by no. mea 
least—because civilization brings on ili 
that were unknown in primitive daysi 
For instance, artificial light, especially 
the glare of electric light, is disastro 
to the eye. The children Of the citiesg 
who attend morning and afternoon ses 
sions at school, and who live in crowde@ 


years 4 
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Strengthen the muscles of the eye with gentle exercises. 


and poorly lighted rooms, use their eyes 
in half light or in semidarkness most of 
the time. The savage, and the laborer 
in the field, or those occupied out of 
doors, do not suffer from eye troubles 
because they do not abuse their organs 
of sight as strenuous city dwellers do. 

There is a general tendency to regard 
the organs of sight as separate and dis- 
tinct entities, carrying on their existence 
without let or hindrance, interference 
or assistance, from the remainder of 
the body. Nothing is farther from the 
truth, for as a matter of fact, there are 
| no organs in the system that register 

diseased conditions so faithfully and so 
fully as the eyes. Just as eye strain 
gives rise to manifold systemic dis- 
orders, so do these marvelous organs 
call attention to affections situated in 
remote parts of the body, which may 
fo on indefinitely and unrecognized un- 
til discovered by an eye specialist. 

II 


There is a famous surgeon who star- 
tled the profession by refusing to op- 
erate on a given case, saying that the 
symptoms were reflexly directed to the 
supposedly diseased organs by eye con- 
ditions ; and so it proved. 

The emotions effect vision painfully. 
Violent affections, great passions, long- 
continued grief and care, cause a dim- 
inution of eyesight. Extreme terror 
has caused blindness. It is well known 
that violent anger lessens keenness of 
vision to a marked degree. 

Those who are in good health and 
who are not forced to use their eyes 
for working purposes rarely suffer 
from discomforts of these organs, be- 
cause ordinary vision is a passive sen- 
sation requiring no effort and really 
representing rest. If the sight is nor- 
mal, it is not more exhausting than 
breathing, whereas near vision demands 
muscular effort of the eve muscles and 
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requires exertion, The question is 
often asked, “Can the muscles of the 
eye be strengthened by massage and 
ocular gymnastics?” Physicians do not 
advocate such procedures because of 
the extreme delicacy and sensitiveness 
of the eyes. Cold water acts as a tonic 
to other tissues, and cold, slightly salt 
water afflusions have the same effect 
on the eyes. 

Just as other muscles in the body 
are strengthened by judicious exercise, 
so must also those of the eye respond 
if these exercises are carried out with 
due regard to the limitations of the eye 
muscles. A safe method to follow in 
eye gymnastics is to place a dark object 
upon the wall on a straight line of 
vision. Focus the eyes upon it; then 
raise them slightly above it; then 
slightly below it; gradually raise and 
lower them an inch or two more, short 
of fatigue which limits their present 
capacity. Increase until the extreme 
extent to which the eyes can be raised 
and lowered has been reached. 

Now place a dark object about twelve 
inches to right and the same distance 
to left of center object. Allow the eyes 
to travel slowly from center to left and 
back, and repeat to right. Stop short 
of fatigue. As the strength of the mus- 
cles increases, increase the distance be- 
tween objects and center until the ex- 
treme lateral capacity of the eye muscle 
is reached. 

Follow these exercises by drawing a 
large imaginary circle upon the wal, 
the center of which is the object straight 
in front, the periphery the extreme limit 
of previous exercises. Now rotate the 
eyes around this circle. These gymnas- 
tics must be done slowly and for not 
over ten minutes at a time. They are 
unquestionably a helpful method of 
strengthening the muscles, when cau- 
tiously pursued. 

The eyeball is furnished with a lit- 
tle muscle called the ciliary, which con- 
trols the crystalline lens. This muscle 
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is an involuntary one. As we reach 
middle life, we become aware of some 
discomfort in adjusting our sight to 
near objects. We can no longer read 
fine print or thread a needle, and thrust 
these beyond our usual range of vision 
to see them more clearly. This condi- 
tion is known as presbyopia or “old 
sight,” and its onset and progress can 
be deferred some years by strengthen- 
ing the ciliary muscle. Rhythmic exer- 
cises have been devised by means of 
lenses that gently contract and relax 
this muscle. They are worn ten min- 
utes once or twice a day. Only a repu- 
table eye specialist, however, is quali- 
fied to advise them. 

Now, massage of the eyeball and lids, 
by increasing the circulation, will 
greatly improve them, and if regularly 
given, may indeed effect as much good 
as the lenses referred to. This is done 
by gently rubbing the lids, first one and 
then the other, over the eyeball. Rapid 
rotary movements with the finger tips 
are next made over the upper lid, the 
lower lid being pushed firmly against 
the eyeball to steady it. Then like 
movements are made over the lower lid, 
the upper one being held firmly against 
the eyeball above. Instead of rotary 
movements, now practice backward 
strokes from the center. Massage over 
the lids, and deep massage over the 
brows and temples, finishes this method 
of treatment. Any device for increas- 
ing sight is to be condemned, for sight 
is not confined in the eyeball. The act 
of vision is performed in the brain. 

From the standpoint of actual sight, 
man has retrograded, our eyes, as or- 
gans of vision, having grown decidedly 
weaker with the progress of civiliza- 
tion ; yet the modern eye is a highly dif- 
ferentiated organ of comparatively re- 
cent evolution, for our recognition and 
appreciation of color are just beginning. 

Back in remote antiquity, all objects 
wore a uniform hue to the primitive 
eye, that is, they appeared as white or 
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gray or black, just as they do on a 
photograph. This distant ancestor pos- 
sessed a keener sense for distinguishing 
differences in light, but saw no tone 
colors. With man’s progress through 
the ages, a new faculty of the mind was 
gradually developed—that of perceiving 
color. 

Color is light and depends upon the 
rapidity with which light waves strike 
the retina. Now 
when __ primitive 
man began to dis- 
tinguish colors, it 
was only those that 
gave the shortest 
and the longest vi- 
brations that made 
any impression 
upon his sense of 
vision, and this is 
exactly what is the 
with some 
color-blind persons 


trouble 


to-day. 
Man’s evolution 
is infinitely slower 
than we 
ourselves to 


permit 
think 
it. To-day we dis- 
tinguish only seven 
colors of the spec 
trum! Other rays 
exist, some of 
infra-red and 
ultra-violet, but the unaided human eye 
perceives only the seven primary colors. 
No one has seen more than seven colors 
in the spectrum, but that they could 
be extended indefinitely has been amply 
proven scientifically and shows us how 
the evolution of colors will proceed. 
The color sense is more highly devel- 
oped in females than in males, because 
females have always been more or less 
engage| in occupations demanding the 
use and combination of hues and tints 
and so have cultivated this sense 
throughout the ages. It has latterly 
been found that the use of tobacco 


which are known to us as 


A form of vanity to be deplored. 
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markedly impairs the color sense by al- 
tering the functional activity of the 
glandular system and the circulation of 
the blood. 

The condition known as color blind- 
ness is receiving a good deal of atten- 
tion just now. The first person to write 
upon the subject was an Englishman, 
Dalton, 1794, who observed it in him- 
self. It aroused very little attention 
until the close of 
the present cen- 
tury, and we are 
just now beginning 
to appreciate its 
bearing on color 
vision. Without go- 
ing into details, it 
is sufficient to say 
that this fact is 
one of supreme im- 
portance, because 
of the tremendous 
value color has 
upon our lives and 
well-being. Thou- 
sands of men and 
hoys, employed in 
railroading, in the 
marine service, and 
in the arts and 
industries, require 
not only a knowl- 
edge of colors, but 
—what is vastly more essential for the 
protection of life and property—a nor- 
mally developed color faculty. 

The fact that color blindness may be 
acquired is important because it calls 
attention to the state of one’s health 
and especially to the condition of the 
eyes, and sounds a warning to young 
men on cigarette smoking. Alcohol also 
effects this sense markedly, as do cer- 
tain drugs. The most frequent defect 
in the eyes of those who are congenitally 
color blind is their inability to see red 
and green, or to distinguish between 
them. Confusion occurs to a less de- 
gree in yellow and blue, and there are 
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some rare cases who are unable to dis- 
tinguish any color and live in perpetual 
twilight vision—a world made up of 
whites and grays and blacks. 

The work of a good many artists, 
particularly impressionists, it now be- 
lieved to be the result of color blind- 
ness. Indeed, artists with undeveloped 
color sensitivity frequently invent color 
tones wholly unintelligible to the nor- 
mal-sighted. 

From an esthetic point of view, men 
and a great many wornen are amazingly 
lacking in the art of color blending or 
in the choice of colors as to their fit- 
ness or becomingness. Those of yellow 
hair and skin seem to prefer shades of 
tan, yellowish, cream, or drab, and 
colors that more nearly resemble the 
hues and tints of their own person. A 
blonde, if untrained in chromatics, 
usually chooses garments pale and in- 
significant in tone upon herself instead 
of those that would form a contrast, 
while a brunette lacking an artistic 
sense will bedeck herself in vivid hues 
of reds, greens, and yellows. Colors 


Smith’s Magazine 


should compel attention only by enhang : 


ing the attractiveness of their wearer,” 
Can color blindness be corrected? 
Not when it exists as a congenital de” 


fect in vision; but that it may result? 
from dissipations, and be cured when | 


a healthy life is led, is possible. The 
cultivation of color sense, however, 
should begin in childhood. Acquainting 
the young and plastic mind of both 
sexes with a knowledge of colors really 
forms an important phase of education, 
Girls especially should be encouraged 
to study colors; the subject has, within 
the last few years, taken on tremendous 
proportions. We live in a world of 
color and psychologically are just be- 
ginning to appreciate the enormous im- 
portance of color. 

So the eyes, awesome in their won- 
drous mechanism, should be cared for 
and trained, that they may fully re 
spond to the Voice which ages ago 
pierced the darkness and said, “Let 
there be light.” 

Note: Formule for a celebrated eye 
wash and an eye salve for lashes and 
brows are available to all readers. 


Answers to Queries 


LriseraL.—No, I not only condemn the use 
of hair dyes, but I refuse to give my read- 
ers formule that contain dyes and other in- 
jurious matters. The Gray Hair Restorer, 
so strongly advocated by me, is also a tonic. 
Its intelligent use is followed by good re- 
sults. Directions for making this prepara- 
tion will be sent to you privately if you will 
comply with the rules of this department. 


Miss Taytor.—Henna tea is made as faJ- 
lows: Steep two ounces of broken henna 
leaves for half an hour in a pint of boiling 
water. Strain the tea when cold, and before 
applying the stain, thoroughly shampoo the 
hair and dry. Apply the henna evenly and 
let the hair dry in the sunshine. Wash the 
hair again in clear water, and dry again 
in the sunshine. This makes the hair a red- 


dish tint; only by experimenting can you get 
the desired shade. Further directions for 
making Oriental Henna Paste will be sent 
on application. 


Mit_er.—Dandruff, scurf, or a greasy scalp 
show an unhealthy condition and call first 
for frequent washing and then the applica- 
tion of a tonic. A fine comb is very injuri- 
ous to the scalp. A very excellent and sim- 


ple tonic for such conditions consists of | 
witch hazel, two ounces; distilled water, oné | 


ounce; resorcin, forty grains. A sulphur 
ointment acts better in some cases than any- 
thing else. I will gladly send you a formula 
for this. Sometimes a special shampoo is 
remedial without tonic treatment. If the 
above does not fill your needs, write again. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 
Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps 
or coins. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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NEDO 
ON CREDIT 


LOFTIS SOLITAIRE DIAMOND 
CLUSTER RINGS 


Diamonds are Mounted 
Piste Look Like a 
Large Single ; 


The Loftis Seven- 
Diamond Cluster 
was designed for those who 
desire a large showy ring for the 
~ least money, as it has the exact appearance 

of a Solitaire that would cost three or four times as much. 
The secret of the rare beauty of this ring lies in the per- 
fectlymatched stones; all the Diamonds are uniform insize, 
quality, briiliancy;set in platinum; 14k solid gold mounting. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 2srs tc 


“over 2,000 

illustrations of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
ee, Whatever you select will be sent, all ship- ¢94 

ng charges prepaid. You see and “examine | 

hearticle right in your own hands. If satisfied, 

one-fifth of purchase price and keep it, lbalance 

iidedintoeight eaual amounts, payablemonthly. 

Catalog shows all the new watches—15, 17,19, 

a, Bijewes, adjusted. Gearantesd by thefactor 
and further guaranteed by us. Watches that will P 
pass railroad inspection as low as $2.50 a month, World's Fair 
Send for Catalog today. Don’t delay, Universal Exposition 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., The National Credit Jewelers 








Dept we44 100 to 108 North State Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Gotablished 1868) ‘STORES IN LEADING CITIES 


Rheumatic Ring-Free 


\Usies To introduce, if 
mail this wonder- 


stamp for or postage, tm 
ful Electric Ring FREE. Sends ous 
mysterious radlorelectri current said 
% reach entire stem. Used 
thousands for NE ITiSand RH 
MATIC PAINS tn a i per of y. For size, send 
slip of paper cut to j eae around the third finger. 


HD. LINCOLN, 161 DeanSt -»Attleboro, Mass, — 





ou send a 3-cent 





: POCKET EDITIONS :: 


USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c. EACH 

Sheldon’s Twentieth Century Letter Writer; Sheldon’s 
Guide to Etiquette; Physical Health Culture: National 

Book; Zingara Fortune Teller; The Key to 
Hypnotism; Heart Talks With the Lovelorn; Frank 
Merriwell’s. Book of Physical Development. 
street & Smith Corporation, Publishers 

| 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


HIS is the life! Whata satis-, 

faction it is to skim along in 

an Old Town ‘‘Sponson Model,” 

the safest canoe in the world! The air 

im chamber on either side ‘prevents cap- 

sizing and makes it posi- 
tively unsinkable. The 


“Sponson”” is the ideal 
canoe for family use. 
Many other models. 
Write for catalog. 


OLD TOWN 
CANOE Co, 
744Main St. 

Old Town, Maine 


* Canoeing at 
Mary Lyon 
School 
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Loe Zibs 
OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


PATRIOTIC 
THIRFT 


Suggests that it is 
more important 
now than ever be- 
fore that you 
wear the 


Oblong Rubber Button 
HOSE SUPPORTER 


It prolongs the life ef 
stockings by preventing 
drop stitches, tearing 
and punctures, The Ob- 
long, All-Rubber But- 
ton guards against in- 
jury to even the most 
delicate fabric. Whether 
you buy hose support- 
ers with your corsets 
or unattached be sure 
to get Velvet Grip. 


Sold Everywhere 
GEORGE FROST CO. 


MAKERS BOSTON 


What other men have accom- 
plished through I. C. S help, 
I can. If the 1. C. S. have 
raised the salaries of other 
men, they can raise mine. To 
me, I. C. S. means ‘I CAN 
SUCCEED.’”’ 


os 


Get the “I Can Succeed” 
spirit, for the International 
Correspondence Schools can 
raise your salary— whether 
you’re a dollar-a-day man or 
a dollar-an-hour man. No 
matter where you live, what 
you now do, or how little time 
or money you may have, the 
I. C. S. have a plan and a 


Course of Training to fit yourneeds. Hundreds of thousands 
of ambitious men have been prepared forand have achieved 
success through I.C.S. help in the past 25 years—over 130,000 
are now studying, getting ready for the big job ahead. 

Join them and make your life something to be proud of— 


you can do it. 


Just mark and mail the coupon TODAY 


and find out how; it won’t obligate you in the least. 


“TEAR OUT HERE = 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, BoxS477Scranton, Pa. 
Explain fully about your Course in the subject marked X: 


Electrical Engineering 


ADVERTISING CHEMISTRY 





Mechanical Desitinw 
Civi any Eee < 


Commercial Law Farming = 
Bookkeeping Poultry 





Mintnw am ms 
Architecture 
‘Aschinactares Drafting 
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te phy French 
Civil Service 

Ry. Mail Service 
AUTOMOBILES 


German 
_] Italien 
LU SPANISH 
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DIAMOND ON crept 
The Best Way—Sweet’s Plan 


Direct from importer, saving all 
middleman’s profits and retail- 
er’s store expense. 
This explains the wonderful 
“Sweet” values, low prices with- 
out interest charges and con- 
venient terms. 
No money in advance, 20% 
first payment, balance in 
8 monthly payments. Priv- 
ilege of examination. 
“Sweet” Diamonds are such 
good value that we guarantee 
purchasers a yearly increase in 
value of 744% (better interest 
than the bank offers). 
NO RED TAPE. NO DELAY. 
Every transaction confidential, 
to your entire satisfaction or 
money back. 
Send for the “Sweet” DeLuxe 
Catalog, No. 18J. Shows a 
wide assortment of worth while, 
up-to-date jewelry. 
You don’t do justice to yourself 
and you~ dollars unless you see 
this catalog before buying. Write ]% 
for it at once—TODAY. ’ 
Liberty Bonds accepted in pay- 
ment, 


L. W. SWEET & CO., Inc., Dept. 18 J | 


2 & 4 Maiden Lane, New York City | 
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ax yi $x: 


or any watch you want. sy 
and 30 days Free Trial. Send 


9 112 pages wonderful values,dian 
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signs. Buythe WereWay, youwill) 
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s 
Get Rid 
of That 
Sk FREE TRIAL TREA 
Sent on request. Ask for my “‘pay-wh 
offer. My treatment has reduced at the rate’ 
aday. No dieting, no exercise, absolutely 


sure fee Let me send you proof at my 


DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed P 


| State New York, 286 Fifth Avenue, New York, ‘Desk 





27 YEARS THE ENEMY OF PAIN 


HEADACHE 
G) TABLETS |& 


CS sin 





FOR Meccan NEURALGIAS, LAGRIPPE, COLDS, 


Women’s ACHES AND ILLS 


10 | Ask Your Druccist For “A-K” TABLETS 
CENTS] THE ANTIKAMNIA CHEMICAL COMPANY, ST. LOUIS 
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Tobacco Habit Banished 
In 48 to 72 Hours 


o 
Immediate Results 

Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is a losing fight against heavy 
odds, and means a serious shock to your nervous system. So don’t try it! 
Make the tobacco habit quit you. It will quit you if you will just take 
Tobacco Redeemer according to directions. 

It doesn’t make a particle of difference whether you’ve been a user of 
tobacco for a single month or 50 years, or how much you use, or in what form 
you use it. Whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine 
cut or use snuff—Tobacco Redeemer will positively remove all craving for 
tobacco in any form in from 48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will begin 
to decrease after the very first dose—there’s no long waiting for results. 

Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming drugs of any kind and is the 
most marvelously quick, absolutely scientific po thoroughly reliable remedy 
for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but is a radical, 
efficient treatment. After finishing the treatment you have absolutely no 
desire to use tobacco again or to continue the use of the remedy. It quiets the 
nerves, and will make you feel better in every 
way. if you really want to quit the tobacco habit 
— rid of it so completely that when you see 
others using it, it will not awaken the shghtest 
desire in you—you should at once begin a course 
of Tobacco Redeemer treatment for the habit. 


Results Absolutely Guaranteed 


A single trial will convince the most skep- 
tical. Our legal, binding, money-back guar- 
antee goes with each full treatment. If 
Tobacco Redeemer fails to banish the tobacco habit 
when taken according to the plain and 
easy directions, your money will 
cheerfully refunded upon demand. 


Let Us Send You 
Convincing Proof 


If you’re a slave of the tobacco 
habit and want to find a sure, quick way 
of quitting “for keeps’’ you owe it to 
yourself and to your family to mail the 
coupon below or send your name and 
address on a postal and receive our free 
booklet on the a, effect of tobacco 
on the humansystem, and positive proof 
that Tobacco Redeemer will quickly 
free you from the habit. 


Newell Pharmacal Company 
Dept. 570, St. Louis, Mo. 




















NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., 
Dept. 570. St. Louis, Mo, 

Please send, without obligating me in any way, 
your free booklet regarding the tobacco habit and 
proof that Tobacco Redeemer will positively f-ee 
me from the tobacco habit. 
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Former United States Senator Mas, 


Pioneer in Pure Food and Drug Legislation, Father 


of Rural Free Delivery System. 


Says Nuxated Iron 


Increased His Power and Endurance so Much, 
That He Feels It Ought to Be Made Known to 


Every Nervous, Run-down, 
Woman and Child. 


Anaemic Man, 


Opinions of Dr. Ferdinand King, New York Physician 
and Medical Author; Dr. James Francis Sullivan, 
formerly Physician of Bellevue; Hospital (Outdoor 


Dept.), New York and Others. 


WHAT SENATOR MASON SAYS: 
“I have often said I would never recommend 
medicine of any kind. I believe that the doctor's 
place. However, after the hardest political cam- 
paign of my life, without a chance for a vaca- 
tion, I had been starting to court every morn- 
ing with that horrible tired feeling one cannot 
describe. I was advised to try Nuxated Iron. 
As a pioneer in the pure food and drug legisla- 
tion, I was at first loath to try an_ advertised 
remedy, but after advising with one of my medi- 
cal friends, I gave it a test. The results have 
been so beneficial in my own case I made up my 
mind to let my friends know about it, and you 
are at liberty to publish this statement if you 
so desire. J am now siaty-five years of age, and 
I feel that a remedy which will build up the 
strength and increase the power of endurance of 
a man of my age should be made known to every 
nervous, run-down, anaemic man, woman and 
child.” 
Senator Mason's statement in regard to Nux- 
ated Iron was shown to several physicians who 
were requested to give their opinions thereon, 














Dr. Ferdinand King, a New York Physician and 
Medical Author, said: -“I heartily indorse Senator 
Mason's statement in regard to Nuxated Iron. 
There can be no vigorous iron men without iron. 
Pallor means anemia. Anemia means iron defi- 
ciency. The skin of anemic men and women is 
pale, the flesh flabby; the muscles lack tone; the 
brain fags, and the memory fails, and often they 
become weak, nervous, despondent and melancholy.” 

Dr. James Francis Sullivan, formerly physician of 
Bellevue Hospital (Outdoor nn ed New York, and 
the Westchester County Hospital, said, “Senator 
Mason is to be commended on handing out this 
statement on Nuxated Iron for public print. There 
are thousands of men and women who need a 
strength and blood builder but do not know what 
to take. In my own opinion there is nothing better 
than organic iron—Nuxated Iron—for enriching the 
blood and helping to increase. the strength and en- 
durance of men and women who burn up too — 
idly their nervous energy in the strenuous strain 
of the great business competition of the day.” 

Former Health Commissioner Kerr, of the City of 
Chicago, says: “From my own experience with 
Nuxated Iron I feel it is such a valuable remedy 
that it ought to be used in every hospital and pre- 
scribed by every physician in this country.” 

Dr. E. Sauer, a Boston Physician who has studied 
rbroad in_ great European medical institutions, said: 
“Senator: Mason is right. As I have said a hundred 
times over, I regard organic iron as the greatest of 
all strength builders. Iron is absolutely necessary 
to enable your blood to change food into living tis- 


sue. Without it, no 
matter how much 
or what you eat, 
your food merely 
passes through you 
without doing you 
any good. You don't 
get the strength out 
of it, and as a con- 
sequence you _ be- 
come weak, pale and 
sickly looking, just 
like a plant trying 
to grow in a soil 
deficient in iron. If 
you are not strong 
or well you owe it 
to yourself to make 
the following test: 
See how long you 
ean work or how far 
you can walk with- 
out becoming tired. 
Next, take two five- 
grain tablets of or- 
dinary nuxated iron 
three times per day 
after meals for two 
weeks. Then _ test 
your strength again 
and see how much 
you have gained. I 
ave seen dozens of 
nervous, run-down 
people who were 
ailing all the while 
increase their 
strength and endur- 
ance in from ten to 
fourteen days’ time 


while taking iron in the proper form. 
eases been going on for 12 


they had in some 
without getting 


Former United States Senator Wu 
Mason, recently elected 
the U. S. Congress from Mint 





Senator Mason’s championii 
of Pure Food and Drugs legit) 
tion, his fight for the ruralh 
delivery system, and Bis strug 
advocacy of all bills favorng 
labor and the rights of themasy 
as against trusts and combina) 
made him a national figure # 
Washington and endeared bin 
the hearts of the working 
and the great auasses of 
throughout the United 
Senator Mason has the dist 
of being one of the really big 
of the nation. His strong 
dorsement of Nuxated Iron ma 
convince any intelligent thinkig 
reader that it must be @ prepay 
tion of very great merit anda 
which the Senator feels is bomi 
to be of great value to the mat 
of people everywhere, othervit 
he_could not afford to lend ii 
name to it, especially after 
strong advocacy of pure food 
drugs legislation. 

Since Nuxated Iron has@ 
such an enormous sale—overt 
million people using it ann 
otheriron preparations are 
recommended as a substitw 
The reader should remember 
there is a vast difference b 
ordinary metallic iron and 
ganic iron contained in Na 
Iron. therefore always insist 
having Nuxated Iron. 








And this 


benefit from 


anything. Ma 
athlete and prize-fighter has won the day sim 


cause he knew the secret of great 


strength @ 


durance which comes from having plenty of ite 
the blood; while many another has gone down 
glorious defeat simply for the lack of iron, 


NOTE—Nuxated Iron which was used by & 
Mason with such surprising results and which Bf 
scribed and recommended above by physicians is 
secret remedy, but one which is well known to 


gists ig 
products, 


Unlike the 
t is eusily assimilated, does not injure 


older inorgani¢ 


teeth, make them biack, nor upset the stomach. 
manufacturers guarantee successful and highly 
factory results to every purchaser or they will re 


your money 


It is dispensed by all good druggist® 
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CA Blade with a Keen Sense of 


the Requisites ofa Good Shave 


The sealed, waxed-paper wrapped package protects 
blade—insuring a dust-proof package and rust-free 
blades, seven blades for 35c (50c in Canada). 
$ 0 New—special—compact. Khaki Service 
outfit ‘includes GEM DAMASKEENE 


—— RAZOR complete with seven blades and 
shaving and stropping handles. $ /.50 in Canada. 


Gem Cutlery Company, Inc., New York 
Canadian Branch, 591 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal 


Gem Damaskeene 
Blades shave clean, 
quickly, comfortably— 
the edge is harder, 
smoother, sharper, 
more durable—shaves 
a coarse beard as easily 
and smoothly as it does 
a light one—with no 
after irritation even to 
the most sensitive skin. 
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Miserable Corns- 
How to end them 


Touchy corns makethou- 
sands suffer—on pleasure 
trips—in business—at 
home—every where. 


Until they once try Blue- 
jay. Then they are corn- 
free forever. 


Painful corns are utterly 
needless. Science has 
brought relief. The medi- 
cated spot of wax on a 
Blue-jay Plaster 
stops pain instantly. 

Then in 48 hours 
the corn painlessly 
comes out. 


Harsh li- 
quids are dan- 
gerous and 
messy. Par- 
ing may bring 
infection. 


No corn can resist Blue- 
jay. Yet this way is most 
gentle. 


The chemist of a concern 
known the world over for 
its surgical dressing dis- 
covered Blue-jay. He 
studied corns for 25 years. 


So with Science’s way at 
your command, no touchy 
corn need ever bother 

you again. 

Blue-jay Plasters 
are sold every- 
where at drug 
stores for 25c per 

package. Buy 
package 


Blue-jay :.2"2 


For Corns 


Stops Pain Instantly 
Ends Corns Completely 


Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 


your corn at 
once and 
never let one 
pain again. 


BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc., Chicago and New York 








